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THE ARMENIAN REVOLUTION 


and the 


ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
FEDERATION 


By SIMON VRATZIAN 


CAN _D 


I 
The Armenian Question and the 
Birth of the Revolution 

After the loss of their independence in the 
latter part of the Fourteenth Century, for al- 
most six centuries the Armenian people re- 
mained under the domination of the foreign 
ruler. Armenia had been overrun succes- 
sively by the Seljuk, the Mongol, the Tartar, 
the Turk and the Persian, all of whom 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, 
until the Seventeenth Century when Ar- 
menia was partitioned between Persia and 
Turkey. 

The countless wars of the centuries, the 
lootings and the oppression had brought 
Armenia and the Armenian people to brink 
of extreme misery. The one time flourishing 
economy and culture were ruined and the 
educational centers — the monasteries and 


the schools were rendered desolate. Under 
the insufferable weight of exorbitant taxa- 
tion the Armenian people were reduced to 
stark poverty. Life under the heel of the 
barbarians became unendurable in Armenia. 
As a result of these insufferable hardships 
and privations, large masses of Armenians 
took the road to foreign countries in search 
of security and a decent life. In the course 
of time populous and quite prosperous 
colonies were established in Poland, Crimea, 
India, Constantinople, as well as commercial 
and cultural centers in Venice, Genoa, Am- 
sterdam, Moscow, St. Petersburg and else- 
where. In 1605 Shah Abbas of Persia trans- 
planted large numbers of Armenians from 
the Ararat Plain into Persia with a 
view to revitalizing his capital. The new- 
comers founded the flourishing town of New 
Julfa in the immediate vicinity of Ispahan. 
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While an economically and culturally 
ruined Armenia continued to languish under 
the yoke of foreign oppressors, the colonies 
gradually prospered and in the course of 
time became centers of national regenera- 
tion, always keeping a living tie with the 
fatherland. These colonies started and de- 
veloped the art of Armenian printing. The 
first printed Armenian book saw the light in 
1512 in Venice. With the founding of the 
Mekhitarist Institution in 1701 in Venice, a 
great impetus was given to the cause of 
Armenian education. The first printed Ar- 
menian newspaper “Azdarar”—Messenger 
—saw the light in 1784 in the City of 
Madras, India. It was also in these colonies 
that the first stirrings of Armenian emanci- 
patory notions took form, such as the de- 
mand for Armenian independence on the 
principles of democracy. 

These emancipatory notions agitated 
abroad naturally found an echo in Armenia 
where the sentiment for freedom was not 
completely extinguished. In a number of 
mountainous regions, such as Karabagh, 
Sassoun, Zeitun etc., the people lived a 
semi-independent existence. The hope of 
the fatherland’s independence was far from 
being dead among the Armenian nobility 
and clergy. Taking advantage of various 
occasions, there had even been some at- 
tempts to restore the independence of Ar- 
menia. The Meliks of Karabagh, headed by 
David Beg, revolted against Persian domi- 
nation, and Shah Tahmaz was obliged to 
recognize the independence of Karabagh 
from 1722 to 1730. 

It was with the cooperation of these same 
Meliks that Catholicos Hagop of Julfa called 
an assembly in 1678 in Etchmiadzin where 
it was decided to send a delegation to Eu- 
rope, headed by the Catholicos, to solicit the 
intervention of the Pope and the powers in 
behalf of the Armenians. When the Delega- 
tion arrived in Constantinople the Catholicos 
died and the members returned to Armenia; 


but one of them, a young man by the name 
of Israel Ori, proceeded to Europe where he 
entered the service of Louis XIV. At first 
as a common soldier, and later as an officer, 
he fought in the Franco-English war, was 
taken prisoner by the English, and finally 
obtaining his freedom, he settled in the Pa- 
latinate of Dusseldorf. In the course of time 
he won position and rank, became an inti- 
mate friend of Prince Johann Wilhelm of 
the Palatinate, and eventually persuaded 
him to champion the cause of Armenia’s 
emancipation. 

Thereafter, supported by the Prince, and 
as the representative of the Meliks of Kara- 
bagh, Israel Ori made appeals to the Papal 
Throne and Emperor Leopold, and equipped 
with their recommendations, he went to St. 
Petersburg in order to enlist the support of 
Peter the Great. Both Emperor Leopold 
and Peter the Great showed a keen interest 
in the Armenian cause; however, the times 
were quite unfavorable for any positive ac- 
tion. Peter the Great went so far as to 
organize an invasion against the Persians 
and reached as far as Derbend, but eventu- 
ally he was forced to retreat. Israel Ori is 
quite a figure in Armenian history, both as 
a personality and as a political worker. 

Russian expansion toward the south con- 
tinued after the death of Peter the Great. 
During the reigns of Catherine the Great 
and Emperor Alexander I, Russia conquered 
northern Caucasus, penetrated the Cauca- 
sian mountains, and occupied the Khannates 
of eastern Transcaucasia. In 1801 Russia 
annexed Georgia, and later, in the reign of 
Nicholas I, a part of Armenia as far as the 
Arax River. By the Treaties of Turkmencha 
(1828) and Adrianople (1829) Armenia was 
partitioned between Russia and the Otto- 
man Empire. Later, in 1878, the regions of 
Kars and Ardahan also were annexed to 
Russia. 

Thereafter, the life of the Armenians in 
Russia and Turkey took entirely different 
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courses. Russian Armenia, which at the time 
of occupation was practically desolate, was 
swiftly populated, the country was rebuilt, 
the people prospered economically, and a 
beginning was made of a cultural revival. 
The middle of the Nineteenth Century is 
regarded as the period of Russian Armenian 
renascence. Schools were founded in the vil- 
lages and the towns. In Tiflis was founded 
the Nersessian College which played a prom- 
inent role in the regeneration of the Armen- 
ians. A similar school called the Lazarian 
Jemaran (College) was likewise founded in 
Moscow. In 1858, in Moscow was begun the 
publication of “Hiusisapayl,” a liberal 
monthly publication which established a new 
era for the Armenians. The same year saw 
the publication of Khachatour Abovian’s 
famous book, “Verk Hayastani”? — The 
Wounds of Armenia—which lent a terrific 
impetus to the national revival and was in- 
strumental in educating generations in the 
spirit of patriotism. 

By the 70’s the Armenians of Russia were 
already organized, having reached a distinct 
cultural stage with their schools, press, liter- 
ature, and national consciousness. They 
were engrossed not only with their own des- 
tiny, but with the condition of their kins- 
men in Turkey as well. And when in 1877 
the Russo-Turkish war broke out, the Ar- 
menians of Russia rose to a man in defence 
of the Turkish Armenian cause. 


The life of the Armenians stranded within 
the Ottoman Empire took an entirely differ- 
ent course. The Turkish Armenians were 
incomparably superior to Russian Armen- 
ians at the time the latter were taken over 
by Russia, both in point of numbers and 
cultural development. Whereas in the 30’s 
in Russian Armenia there were neither 
schools, press, literature, nor any outstand- 
ing enterprises, Constantinople Armenians, 
for example, already were an organized na- 
tional community, with schools, newspapers, 
periodicals and vast economic projects. In 


the Capital and the maritime cities life was 
quite tolerable, and the Armenians had 
every opportunity to advance economically 
and intellectually. 


In contrast with this, the Armenians in 
Armenia proper and the remaining provinces 
continued to grope in ignorance and ma- 
terial poverty, abandoned to their fate. On 
the other hand there were administrative 
abuses, exorbitant and insufferable taxes, 
corruption of wanton officers, and the un- 
bridled depredations of the Kurdish Ashirets 
—tribes. The absence of elementary law and 
judicial restraint, particularly in the 
case of the Armenian peasantry, had 
created a life which was a veritable hell. 
The situation was further aggravated by 
the fact that the Government, driven by 
political or other considerations, was popula- 
ting the Armenian regions with Moslem im- 
migrants from Caucasus and the Balkans. 
These newcomers squatted on Armenian 
lands, and encouraged by the Government, 
kept oppressing the Armenians, who were 
forbidden to carry arms for their self de- 
fence. The Patriarchate of Constantinople 
was powerless to defend the rights of the 
Armenians in the provinces; the countless 
protests to the Government fell on deaf ears. 
The Armenian peasant, either had to submit 
to this relentless oppression, or to leave the 
country. As a result, Armenia slowly was 
being depopulated of Armenians while their 
places were being taken by the Moslems. 

The middle of the Nineteenth Century 
was the beginning of the revival of Turkish 
Armenians, influenced chiefly by the French 
Revolution and the Treaty of Paris of 1856 
which obliged the Sultan to introduce re- 
forms in the country and to guarantee the 
safety of the Christian minorities. The Ar- 
menian youth of Constantinople who had 
been educated in French schools started a 
movement to overhaul the Patriarchate and 
the national bodies through the implementa- 
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tion of democratic principles. The result of 
this movement was the National Constitu- 
tion of 1863, promulgated by the Sultan, 
which guaranteed national-religious-cultural 
autonomy within the compass of the Armen- 
ian Patriarchate. The Turkish Armenians 
stood now as a national, religious, and judi- 
cial community, with a representative Na- 
tional Assembly and administrative bodies 
which had direct control over the religious, 
educational and civil life of the community. 
The National Constitution, for all practical 
purposes, remained, however, as a purely 
metropolitan institution, and it was a long 
time uatil its influence was extended to the 
provinces. 


The Constantinople movement had its 
reverberations in Armenia proper, particu- 
larly in the cultural sphere. The lot of 
pioneering the provincial movement fell to 
a young Vardapet, a native of Van by the 
name of Muguerdich Khrimian, who later 
became Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
still later Catholicos of All Armenians,—the 
most outstanding Armenian figure of the 
Nineteenth Century. By a remarkable coin- 
cidence, in 1858 when Hiusisapayl of Mos- 
cow was founded, in the Monastery of Varak 
near Van, Khrimian founded a school, a 
printing shop, and started the publication of 
“Ardzive Vaspourakani” — The Eagle of 
Vaspourakan—, a monthly periodical. Both 
the periodica! and the school pursued one 
aim, namely the awakening of the stunned 
public mind, to develop an educated and en- 
lightened generation, to disseminate the Eu- 
ropean scientific mind, and thus to generate 
a community which was endowed with na- 
tional consciousness and which was economi- 
cally and intellectually progressive. As a 
matter of fact, Khrimian’s periodical and 
school played a great role in the Armenian 
revival. A few years later Khrimian founded 
a similar school and periodical in the Mon- 
astery of St. Garabet in Moush. 


When in 1869 Khrimian was elected Patri- 
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arch of Turkish Armenians the plight of the 
Armenian peasantry in the provinces became 
the issue of the day. An Investigating Com- 
mission appointed at the behest of Khrimian 
made a study of the abuses which were be- 
ing perpetrated on the Armenians. Count- 
less specific charges, supported by the testi- 
mony of eye witnesses, included such abuses 
as: “manifest collusion and exorbitant rat- 
ings in the collection of the taxes,” “the de- 
nial of the right of the Christians to appear 
and testify in courts in their behalf,” “cor- 
ruption, bribery, and graft among govern- 
ment officers,” and “general oppressive prac- 
tices, violations, terroristic acts and crimes 
of all sort.” 


When the report was read in the National 
Assembly, the general picture was so in- 
credibly awful that a shiver ran down the 
spines of the delegates. Patriarch Khrimian, 
on his part, confirmed the veracity of the 
report, saying: “I have spent the greater 
part of my life with the poor people, and I 
submit to this Assembly that there is not the 
slightest exaggeration in the report. The 
Investigating Commission has been very 
conscientious in the collection of the most 
important facts.” 

The report meticulously avoided any men- 
tion of politics, and restricted itself to a mere 
factual enumeration of the administrative 
abuses, calling on the “beneficent Govern- 


_ment” for the exercise of the elementary 


rights of safety of life and personal property. 
On April 11, 1872, the Patriarch submitted 
the report to the Sublime Porte. The Ar- 
menians fully believed that the Government 
would pay serious heed to the Patriarch’s 
appeal and would take practical steps to 
ameliorate the condition of the Armenian 
people in the provinces. Great was the dis- 
appointment when the Government reluc- 
tantly received the report and did not take 
one step to remove the abuses. 

Until then, and as late as 1878 when as a 
result of the Russo-Turkish war the Armen- 
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ian Question once again came to the fore, the 
Armenians never entertained any thought of 
presenting any political demands. Within 
Turkey proper their aspirations were limited 
to simple safety of life and property, equality 
before the law, and the free development of 
their national-cultural life. In some quarters 
the conviction even prevailed that the exist- 
ence and the future of the Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire were better safeguarded 
than under Russian domination. According 
to Patriarch Nerses Varjabedian, “The Turk 
killed the body, but the Russian killed the 
soul.” However, with their barbarous policy, 
the Turks repelled the Armenians and 
opened a rift between the Armenian and the 
Turk. 


From this viewpoint, the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 had fatal consequences. In 
that war the Armenians unanimously sup- 
ported the view of defending the fatherland. 
The Armenian Patriarchate assured the 
Government of Armenian loyalty, and with 
Pastoral letters instructed the Armenians to 
support the Government in the war effort to 
the limit. Armenian delegates of the Parlia- 
ment delivered patriotic speeches. The same 
was true of the Armenian press. No other 
subject people could have manifested a 
greater degree of loyalty and patriotism to 
their government. And yet the Islam Turk 
was immovable in his fanaticism against 
the Christian Armenians. On December 6, 
1876, the Mohammedan rabble of the City 
of Van, supported by the Turkish soldiery 
and gendarmerie, looted and burned the Ar- 
menian market place, burning down more 
than 1,500 Armenian shops and stores. In 
one night the Armenians of the City were 
forced to sit on the ashes. The Government 
did nothing to punish the criminals or to 
redress the Armenian losses. 


While the war was being waged, at the 
very moment when the Armenians of Con- 
stantinople and the provinces were devoted 
to the defense of the country, the tribes of 


Sheik Jellaleddin, with the manifest con- 
nivance of the Turkish Government and 
army, were looting and ruining the villages 
in the region of Van, the Armenians of Beya- 
zit, Alashkert and other places were being 
massacred and looted by the Turkish sol- 
diers, and the Armenian peasantry, under 
the dread of the massacre, were rushing te 
the Caucasus for safety. The news of these 
atrocities naturally disturbed the Constanti- 
nople Armenians who had expected a better 
treatment from the Sultan’s Government. 
Suspicion and disillusionment were begin- 
ning to take root in their hearts. 

On the other hand, the victorious Russian 
armies were advancing with promises of 
freedom to the enslaved Christians of Tur- 
key. The City of Karin—Erzeroum—which 
was considered the heart of Turkish Ar- 
menia was already occupied by Russian 
armies. Bulgaria had taken up arms for her 
independence. The Russian armies had oc- 
cupied Adrianople and were knocking at the 
gates of Constantinople at San Stefano when 
the Sultan sued for peace. 


Only then did the Armenians realize that 
there was no other way out for them except 
the inclusion of a provision for Armenian re- 
forms in the forthcoming peace treaty. Upon 
the appeal of Patriarch Nerses Varjabedian, 
the Russian High Command inserted in the 
Treaty of San Stefano (March 3, 1878) a 
provision called Article 16 whereby the Sul- 
tan undertook to carry out certain reforms 
in the Armenian populated provinces of 
Anatolia before the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian armies from the eccupied regions. 

It is noteworthy to record here the fact 
that the Turkish Government not only did 
not oppose this provision, but actually en- 
couraged its inclusion, no doubt intending to 
exploit the Armenian question later in her 
own interests, as was seen in the Congress 
of Berlin. 

The Treaty of San Stefano, however, re- 
mained a dead letter. Beaconsfield’s Eng- 
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land, after signing the secret Treaty of Cy- 
prus with Turkey by which she assumed the 
protectorate of that country, served Russia 
with an ultimatum demanding the revision 
of the Treaty of San Stefano by the six 
signatories of the Treaty of Paris. Power- 
less, Russia yielded, giving way to the Con- 
gress of Berlin which was presided over by 
Bismarck, the “honest broker.” The Ar- 
menians also sent a Delegation to the Con- 
gress of Berlin, headed by former Patriarch 
Muguerdich Archbishop Khrimian. The 
Delegation visited Rome, Vienna, Paris and 
London in an attempt to enlist the support 
of these governments in behalf of Armenian 
aspirations, and after completing its tour, 
it presented to the Congress of Berlin a sum- 
mary of Armenian demands which had been 
endorsed by the National Assembly and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 


The Armenian plan of reforms called for 
the formation of an autonomous administra- 
tive unit, consisting of the provinces of Van 
and Erzeroum, the Armenian populated sec- 
tions of the Province of Diarbekir (to the 
east of Kharpert), the Sanjak of Arkana, the 
northern part of the Sanjak of Sughert, and 
a part of the Province of Trebizond, includ- 
ing the port city of Rizzeh, under a General 
Governor to be appointed by the Sublime 
Porte and with the agreement of the powers. 
The Governor was to be assisted by a Coun- 
cil of the people’s representatives and an 
Executive Council, the first a legislative 
body, and the second, the executive. The 
autonemous region was to be organized on 
the democratic pattern, with national and 
religious equality for all the people. The 
plan clearly defined the respective jurisdic- 
tions of the Governor General and the 
Central Government. 

The Anglo-Russian rivalry prevented, 
however, the consideration of the Armenian 
plan at the Congress, and even Article 16 of 
San Stefano, modest as it was, met with the 
violent opposition of Beaconsfield. English 


diplomacy was opposed to the presence of 
the Russians in Armenia until after the ex- 
ecution of the reforms. Finally, the San Ste- 
fano article was replaced by Article 61 of the 
Congress of Berlin (July 13, 1878). Article 
61 provided: 


“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry 
out, without further delay, the improve- 
ments and reforms demanded by local re- 
quirements in the provinces inhabited by the 
Armenians, to guarantee their security 
against the Circassians and Kurds. It will 
periodically make known the steps taken to 
this effect to the Powers, who will superin- 
tend their application.” 


The Armenians naturally were not satis- 
fied with this result. The 61st article not 
only did not give autonomy, but the prom- 
ised reforms were far from being reassuring. 
In the end, everything was left to the Sul- 
tan’s will under the platonic protectorate of 
the six powers, whereas the Sultan’s will was 
known to all. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that the Armenian Delegation returned 
home from Berlin wholly dissatisfied and 
embittered. In its protest letter to the dele- 
gations at the Congress the Armenian Dele- 
gation had said: 

“The Armenian Delegation expresses its 
profound disappointment and regret that the 
Congress has rejected their legal and at once 
modest demands. We had thought that a 
people consisting of several millions, which 
to date has never been the tool of foreign 
policy, a people which, despite the fact that 
it has been subjected to greater persecution 
and oppressive treatment than the other 
Christian races in Turkey, has never been 
a cause of trouble to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, a people which although not a kins- 
men or coreligionist with any nation but 
nevertheless is Christian as all other Chris- 
tian peoples of Turkey, in this century of 
ours could have hoped to find the same pro- 
tection which has been accorded to others. 
We had hoped that such a nation which 
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cherished no political ambitions could have 
been granted the right to live its own life on 
Armenian soil and to be governed by Ar- 
menian officers. The Armenians now realize 
that they have been betrayed, that their 
rights have not been recognized, because 
they have been peace-loving, and that they 
have gained nothing by preserving the cen- 
turies-old independence of their church and 
their national identity. 


“The Armenian Delegation will return to 
the East, taking along this lesson. Notwith- 
standing it, the Delegation affirms that the 
Armenian people shall never stop its protest 
until Europe gives satisfaction to its just 
demands.”—Berlin, July 13, 1878. 


However, the Armenian disappointment 
was tempered with a certain degree of opti- 
mism. True, the Congress had denied the 
Armenians the right to autonomy, still the 
reforms, if carried out, were a distinct gain. 
Most important of all, the 61st article of the 
Berlin Treaty had raised the Armenian 
Question to the dignity of an international 
issue. On the other hand, the Congress of 
Berlin was a ringing lesson; “The Armenians 
were ignored because they are a peace-loving 
people. Henceforth, the Armenian people 
shall never stop raising their voice until 
Europe has given satisfaction to their just 
demands.” 

With this disposition Khrimian left for 
Constantinople where his return was being 
awaited with anxious impatience. After sub- 
mitting his official report to the Patriarch 
and the National Assembly, Khrimian, who 
was an eloquent orator, delivered a sermon 
from the Cathedral of Pera on his mission to 
Europe which left an historic imprint on the 
political and intellectual development of the 
Armenian people, and which was a direct 
call to revolution. 

Khrimian related that when he entered 
the Congress of Berlin he saw in the hall an 
enormous cauldron filled with Harissa—a 
native thick porridge of ground wheat and 


meat. At the invitation of the President, 
each representative of the Balkan nations 
approached the cauldron holding in his hand 
an iron spoon and helped himself. When the 
turn came to the Armenian representative, 
having nothing but a paper spoon in his 
hand, he could not help himself to the 
Harissa. The dignitary who was standing 
beside the kettle, seeing the paper spoon, 
asked him, “Where is your iron spoon? We 
are serving Harissa here, but the man who 
has no iron spoon can have none. Get this 
well. If in the near future again Harissa 
should be served here, don’t forget your iron 
spoon if you don’t want to return empty- 
handed.” 


In conclusion, Khrimian admonished 
his listeners: 


“Armenian people, you of course under- 
stand well what it means to be armed, what 
all arms can accomplish. Therefore, blessed 
people of Armenia, when you return to your 
homes, take to your relatives and friends a 
gift of arms. Get hold of arms, and again 
arms. My people, above all things else, put 
your trust in yourselves, strengthen your in- 
tellect and your right arm. A man can be 
saved by his effort alone.” 


Arms alone, however, were not enough to 
insure freedom and prosperity. Other factors 
were necessary. And Patriarch Nerses Var- 
jabedian called the attention of the Armen- 
ian people to these very factors. On August 
2, 1878, he gave an extensive report to the 
National Assembly on the Congress of Ber- 
lin, replying meanwhile to his critics. The 
Patriarch himself had been disappointed in 
the Congress, but he realized that “at no 
time, and by the hand of no one man could 
such a task be accomplished.” Time and per- 
sistent endeavor were indispensable requi- 
sites for success. Therefore, he exhorted, 
“let us prepare ourselves for the future. 
First, we must not stay here; we must go to 
Armenia. We must send to Armenia our 
patriotic men, our men of intelligence and 
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talent, our educators and our church-loving 
men. We must send there our teachers and 
spirited youths. Let our artisans and mer- 
chants go to Armenia. Let our wanderers 
return to the homeland. There will no 
longer be any famine or massacre there, no 
longer any oppressions, no longer any viola- 
tions against life, property and honor. We 
shall build highways, irrigation canals, and 
factories there. Let the capitalists hasten 
there, form their corporations, in order to 
establish schools in all the villages and the 
towns, business firms, and factories for the 
workingmen. Let all Armenians unite from 
all parts of the world, from India, Turkey, 
England, Russia, Austria, and as far as 
Persia.” 


Nor was it Khrimian and Varjabedian 
alone who were imbued with this spirit. All 
Armenians were engrossed with the same 
concern. They all agreed with Khrimian that 
the trip to the Congress of Berlin, from the 
viewpoint of the future, was not entirely 
useless. The Armenian Question had become 
an international issue. A new path had been 
opened before the Armenians. Khrimian 
and Varjabedian had shown the way along 
which they should travel for a brighter fu- 
ture. And that was the path which the 
Armenians espoused. 


Presently, in Constantinople and other 
Armenian centers, one after another there 
came into existence cultural, educational and 
economic societies, all pledged to the found- 
ing of schools, libraries, and cultural and 
economic institutions in Armenia. The young 
people, as teachers, as agricultural experts, 
or as disseminators of new ideas, took the 
road to Armenia with the aim of educating 
and enlightening the people, and raising 
their intellectual and economic standards. 
University graduates went to the remotest 
backwoods villages of Armenia, shared the 
hardships and the privations of the peasants, 
and in many cases sacrificed their lives in 
their effort to serve the national cause. For 


the young people the 80’s were years of 
idealistic emotions and hopes. Like the 
butterfly which is attracted by the burning 
light, these youths rushed to the bosom of 
the suffering people in Armenia where they 
were burnt up in the ensuing fire. 

The reforms promised by Article 61 of 
Berlin, however, yielded no positive results. 
The signatories of the Treaty, always mutual 
rivals, contented themselves with paper re- 
minders and paper demands which produced 
an exactly opposite result. The Sultan be- 
came increasingly harsh in his treatment of 
the Armenians. His first step, after the con- 
clusion of the Congress, was the organization 
of the famous Hamidieh Regiments, ostens- 
ibly for the defence of the Caucasian border, 
but in reality intended to further supress 
and weaken the Armenians. This mob, clad 
in government uniform, armed by the gov- 
ernment, and instigated by the same govern- 
ment, turned into a veritable scourge to the 
defenceless peasantry. They were of invalu- 
able assistance to the Sultan in his policy of 
depopulating Armenia as the radical solution 
of the Armenian Question. 


The next step was the implementation of 
rigorous measures against the intellectuals 
and the national institutions. A number of 
schools were closed outright'and the teachers 
were either imprisoned or sent into exile. 
Khrimian himself was exiled to Jerusalem. 
The Armenian benevolent and cultural in- 
stitutions were dissolved. A strict censor- 
ship was instituted against the press and 
literature. The prerogatives of the Patri- 
atchate and the National Assembly were 
abrogated, and eventually the National Con- 
stitution was suspended. The names “Ar- 
menia” and “Armenian” were prohibited in 
the press. Arrests, imprisonments, and ex- 
ecutions became the order of the day, especi- 
ally in the provinces. An infernal situation 
had been created for the Armenians. And 
yet, the best the signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin would do was to present the Sultan 
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with paper ultimatums couched im friendly 
terms. 


Under che circumstances, the outbreak of 
the revolution was most natural. The Turks 
verily drove the Armenians into the arms 
of the revolution. And this is attested not 
only by the Armenians, but even by foreign 
observers who have testified that the Armen- 
ian revolution was the result of bad adminis- 
tration and the barbarous policy of the 
Turks. As impartial a man as Paul Cambon, 
French Ambassador in Constantinople, who 
was well versed in the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire, in his report of February 20, 1894, 
describes the origin of the Armenian revolu- 
tion in following words: 

“In those days (1878) there was no Ar- 
menian national awakening, no idea of 
Armenian independence, or if it existed, it 
could be counted only among a few expatri- 
ates in Europe. The masses were solely con- 
cerned with the promised reforms. Their 
only dream was the creation of a normal 
administration under the Ottoman rule. The 
indifference of the Sublime Porte disturbed 
the Armenians. The promised reforms were 
not being carried out. Corruption was ram- 
pant among the government officers. The 
justice was not improved. The formation of 
the Hamidieh Kurdish regiments, ostensibly 
for the vigilance over the border, was noth- 
ing but an official organization to persecute 
and loot the Christian Armenians. 

“In 1885 Europe for the first time heard 
about the Armenian Question. The infiltra- 
tion of two ideas among the Armenians was 
natural: Nationalism, and Freedom. The 
revolutionary committees took upon them- 
selves the task of disseminating these ideas. 
These ideas made the most of Turkish ad- 
ministrative abuses. By degrees, these 
abuses became hateful and insufferable in 
the eyes of the people who had been ac- 
customed to slavery, and as if the agitation 
of these abuses were not enough, the Turks 


exaggerated the matter by accusing the mal- 


contents as revolutionaries and traitors. 

“As long as they were accusing the Ar- 
menians of conspiracy, the Armenians finally 
were forced into the conspiracy. As long as 
they claimed that Armenia did not exist, the 
Armenians clung all the more persistently to 
the fact of their existence. Thus, in the 
course of a few years, secret societies came 
into being which in their propaganda ex- 
ploited the Turkish administrative abuses 
and errors, and disseminated the idea of 
national awakening and independence 
throughout Armenia.” * 

The most eloquent spokesman of the Ar- 
menian Revolution was the great novelist 
Raffi. He not only agitated and popularized 
the idea of the revolution, but he actually 
formulated and mapped out the practical 
plan. With a remarkable intuitive percep- 
tion, in his novels, especially in his extensive 
volume called “Gaidzer”—Sparks—he fore- 
saw the coming revolutionary storm and 
even outlined the actors of the drama who 
later were to play their historic role on the 
Armenian stage. 

“Loyal submission to a government like 
Turkey’s,” Raffi said, “is tantamount to 
blind obedience, namely, to suffer uncom- 
plainingly all the barbarisms of the tyrant. 
To date, the Armenians have gained nothing 
by their abject loyalty, except to increase the 
weight of the chains of slavery. Conse- 
quently, it is time that the Armenians made 
an end of their loyalty and rose against the 
Sultan’s barbarous regime. Tyrannical gov- 
ernments have more respect for those na- 
tions which are disloyal or suspect.” And be- 
cause “God will not help the Armenians of 
Turkey who do not want to help them- 
selves,” because “without blood and with- 
out sacrifices there is no salvation,” Raffi 
called on his compatriots to hoist the flag 
of rebellion “against the barbarous Turkish 
Government.” He invited them to organize 





* Livre Jaune, 1893-97, No. 6, 
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revolutionary societies, to arouse and arm 
the people, to mobilize arms and fighting 
forces in the land, and to throw off the 
nightmare which has clung to the bosom of 
Armenia by revolting. The heroes of Gaid- 
zer, Sako, Garo, Aslan, Vorsord Avo, Murat 
and others are busy with that sort of work. 
We shall have occasion to meet these very 
characters in the revolution which followed. 

In the epilogue of his novel “Khent”—The 
Fool—, Raffi has outlined the pattern of the 
future independent Armenia. It is a govern- 
ment patterned on the American model, with 
democratic orders, perfect freedom, and 
complete equality before the law, in which 
work and individual initiative are not 
shackled, and where men live a healthy and 
happy life. For such a free and enlightened 
fatherland it is worth shedding blood, and 
one must shed blood. 


The seeds sown by Raffi and his contem- 
porary pioneers yielded a rich harvest. As 
early as the 80’s there came into existence 
individual revolutionaries who armed them- 
selves and sounded the “Slave’s protest” 
against the tyranny of the Turk. Revolu- 
tionary organizations were next in order. 
In Karin—Erzeroum—there came into exis- 
tence the patriotic society called “The De- 
fenders of the Fatherland” whose aim was to 
arm in secret and to arm the people, to fight 
if need be for the hastening of the reforms. 
In time the Government came to know of 
this organization. There were arrests, and 76 
were confined to prison. After the prelimi- 
nary questionings, 20 of these were set free, 
while the remaining 56 were tried in April, 
1883, as conspirators. Forty of the accused 
were sentenced to 5-15 years of prison terms. 
This was the first political trial on the soil 
of Armenia. 

At the same time, in the City of Van, 
through the inspiration of Khrimian and 
Muguerdich Portukalian, another secret or- 
ganization had been organized under the 
name of “Patriotic Society.” The Govern- 


ment exiled the founder of this society, Mr. 
Portukalian, who in 1885 started the publi- 
cation of a newspaper called “Armenia” in 
Marseilles, France. The society of Van was 
reorganized after the name of this newspaper 
as the “Armenakan Party,” changing mean- 
while its original aim, and operating as a 
moderate-liberal organization. This society 
continued to function until the overthrow of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid in 1908, without hav- 
ing played any decisive role in Armenian 
life. 

In 1887 a company of Armenian students 
in Europe founded another revolutionary so- 
ciety called the Hunchak Party. Influenced 
by Russian and German Social-Democratic 
parties, these students had for their aim the 
emancipation of Armenia by revolution and 
the establishment of a socialist government. 
And since the Armenian people were not 
ripe for socialism, the Hunchak Party was 
forced to confine its activities to its revolu- 
tionary fight against the Turkish regime as 
a purely national organization. In this ca- 
pacity, during the initial years, the Hunchak 
Party found widespread sympathy among 
the Armenians and expanded itself among 
the Armenian regions. Its activity, however, 
was largely confined to demonstrations most 
of which were abortive. The cause of the 
failures was ascribed to the leadership who, 
unfamiliar with the actual conditions in the 
land, tried to direct the revolution from 
Europe. In 1896 the Hunchak Party was 
disrupted, being divided into two hostile fac- 
tions. As a result of this defection, the party 
lost its charm in the eyes of the Armenians, 
and although it continued its existence, it 
never accomplished anything worthy of 
notice, as far as the revolution was con- 
cerned. 

Besides these organizations, in the 80's, 
in various places and independently of each 
other, numerous other revolutionary bands 
and societies came into existence, the aim of 


which was the emancipation of Turkish Ar- 
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menia. Especially noteworthy among these 
were students’ groups in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg for their revolutionary zeal and 
preparation. The St. Petersburg group in 
particular had been influenced by the eman- 
cipatory movements of the Balkan peoples 
and wanted to copy their revolutionary me- 
thods. They published and extensively circu- 
lated booklets on the histories of the Bulgar- 
ian and Greek revolutions which left a 
profound impression on many, especially the 
youth. 

The Moscow group, on the contrary, were 
largely inspired by Russian social and po- 
litical ideas and their revolutionary move- 
ments. Especially powerful was the influence 
of the social ideas and revolutionary activi- 
ties of the organization called “Narodnaya 
Volya” which dominated the Russian youth 
for a certain period. It was in this atmos- 
phere of the Russian Revolution that a large 
number of the Armenian leaders who later 
directed the revolution were reared. 

During the years 1882-86 there functioned 
in Moscow an organization called “Patriots’ 
Union” which published a newspaper named 
“Azadoutyan Avedaper” — Messenger of 
Liberty.—This was the first Armenian revo- 
lutionary newspaper. Indocrinated with 
Russian social and political ideals, the mem- 
bers of this union were preparing themselves 
for the future fight in Turkey, their aim be- 
ing the “political and economic emancipation 
of Armenia.” Many of these later entered 
the ranks of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation. 

Revolutionary cells also existed in Erivan, 
Baku, Moush, Constantinople and other 
places. However, the crucible of the revolu- 
tion was Tiflis which held the same impor- 
tance for Russian Armenia as Constanti- 
nople did for Turkish Armenia. Here was 
centered the national intellectual life of the 
Armenians—the schools, the intelligentzia, 
the press, the public institutions, the theater, 
and literature. It was from this center that 


the Armenians of Caucasus and Russia re- 
ceived their inspiration and their direction. 
It was natural therefore that the revolution- 
ary “Sparks” should break out into a con- 
flagration at this place. 

Already, in the early 80's, there had 
sprung up in Tiflis a number of groups con- 
sisting of intellectuals and common people 
who were busy with the Turkish-Armenian 
cause, preparing intellectual and militant 
forces for future activity, sending agents into 
Turkey, studying the local conditions, and 
carrying on the propaganda among the peo- 
ple. Toward the close of the 80’s there was 
a keen feeling for the necessity of uniting 
the various revolutionary societies in a mer- 
ger. To achieve this aim, a new organization 
was founded in Tiflis called “Eritasard 
Hayastan”—Young Armenia—enlisting the 
important members of Tiflis groups. Hav- 
ing for its aim the political and economic 
emancipation of Turkish Armenia, Eritasard 
Hayastan strove to create an all-national, 
powerful revolutionary organization by 
amalgamating all the existing independent 
revolutionary societies. The soil was ready, 
and the dream of Eritasard Hayastan was 
soon to be realized. 

II 
The Founding of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, Its 
Program and Organization 

Aside from the general causes enumerated 
in the preceding chapter, two immediate fac- 
tors contributed to the creation of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation. The first 
were the events which took place in Turkey 
and Armenia. In 1889-1890 the condition of 
the Armenians in Turkey had reached the 
breaking point. Actually the Armenians had 
been declared outside the pale of the law. 
The Armenian peasantry was groaning un- 
der the oppressions of the Kurdish tribes 
and government officers. It seemed there 
was no limit to the effrontery and the braz- 
enry of the Turks and the Kurds in their 
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treatment of the peasantry. This tension 
reached its climax with the kidnapping of 
an Armenian girl named Giulizar by the 
notorious tribesman Mousa Beg who for 
years had been a scourge of the Armenians. 
This act was the last drop which filled the 
cup of Armenian indignation to overflowing. 
The entire Armenian peasantry of the Plain 
of Moush rose to its feet and marched to 
the city, demanding of the government the 
return of Giulizar to her parents and the 
punishment of the criminal Kurd. The mat- 
ter reached as far as Constantinople where 
a delegation of 60 presented a formal pro- 
test. For the sake of appearances the Gov- 
ernment punished Mousa Beg but soon re- 
leased him. 

The Mousa Beg incident was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Similar outrages were a 
daily occurence everywhere. The only nov- 
elty was the Armenian protests and re- 
sistance, culminating in armed clashes with 
the oppressors. Armenian youths from Van, 
Moush, Karin and other places, copying the 
Balkan revolutionary volunteers, armed 
themselves and took to the mountains, giv- 
ing battle to the Kurdish persecutors and 
the rapacious officers of the government. In 
a short while these retaliatory acts were 
to be followed by popular demonstrations in 
demand of pressing reforms. 

On February 2, 1890, the Armenian Patri- 
archate of Constantinople presented to the 
Sublime Porte a writ of protest, calling the 
Government’s attention to the desperate 
condition of the Armenians in the interior 
and demanding the punishment of the crim- 
inals. The Armenian sufferings and the 
Patriarchs’ protest found a wide echo in 
the Armenian and foreign press. However, 
the Government remained indifferent to 
these representations, and on the contrary 
intensified the persecutions. 


Neither was the attitude of the signatories 
of the Berlin Treaty any more comforting. 
Their rivalries affecting the Turkish ques- 
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tion kept steadily increasing. With the ac- 
cession of Welhelm II on the German 
throne a new factor was introduced into the 
policy of the Near East, the Kaiser posing 
as the friend of the Ottoman Padishah, the 
Caliph of Islam. In the general scramble 
among the big powers, the Armenian ques- 
tion naturally was trampled underfoot. 


In view of this disconsolate situation, the 
Armenians gradually veered to the idea of 
the necessity of bearing pressure on the 
Sultan and the big powers through their own 
individual means. Europe surely would in- 
tervene, as she had intervened in the Bal- 
kans, if her interests demanded it. If the 
Armenians could assemble a powerful revo- 
lutionary force, as had been done in the 
Balkans, they couid force the Sultan and the 
powers to introduce the demanded reforms. 


The second factor which accelerated the 
creation of the new organization was a cas- 
ual incident, having no immediate bearing 
on the Armenian question. During the first 
half of 1890 there took place some students’ 
demonstration against the Tsarist regime in 
Russia. By order of the government a num- 
ber of universities were closed and thovu- 
sands of students were arrested. Some of 
these were exiled and others were sent back 
to their home towns. As a result of this dis- 
persion, hundreds of Armenian students 
were scattered in various parts of Caucasus 
before they had completed their education. 
A number of these students, chiefly from 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, assembled in 
Tiflis where the organization called “Eri- 
dasart Hayastan” already was busy organ- 
izing the revolution. With the arrival of 
these students the revolution received a new 
impetus. The movement was headed by 
Christopher Mikaelian, a youth who en- 
joyed great popularity among the young 
people with his intellectual prowess, accom- 
panied by two talented Moscow students, 
Simon Zavarian and Rosdom Zorian. Pre- 
sently, invitations were sent to ail revolu- 
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tionary Organizations for a general meeting 
in June and July in Tiflis to discuss the 
question of the unification of all revolution- 
ary forces in a single new organization. The 
Hunchak Party too sent its representatives 
to participate in the ensuing deliberations. 

These deliberations were participated in 
by men who belonged to various liberal cur- 
rents as well as different classes of society. 
There were those who were interested only 
in national and political issues, others were 
confirmed socialists. There were those who 
came from noble or capitalist families, and 
there were those who were the sons or arti- 
sans or peasants. The central idea which 
brought all these classes together was the 
liberation of Turkish Armenia. A strong 
arm was necessary to weld these varying 
elements into a united organization, and 
this difficult task was successfully accom- 
plished by Christopher Mikaelian. 

After long and stormy sessions a new 
party was founded by the name of “Fed- 
eration of Armenian Revolutionaries.” The 
modifier “of revolutionaries,” as opposed to 
“revolutionary”, was the common denomin- 
ator, indicating the merger of all the revo- 
lutionary societies. Thus, with the exception 
of the Armenakans who sent no delegates to 
the charter assembly, the Federation inte- 
grated all the revolutionary organizations 
which existed at the time. This merger, 
however, did not last long. In a short while 
the Hunchaks withdrew from the merger, 
preferring their separate existence. Others 
followed suit after their disillusionment 
from the revolutionary activity. The Fed- 
eration itself was without a developed pro- 
gram as yet, in the form of a written con- 
stitution and by-laws. The conference had 
taken place to consider the general principle 
of emancipating Turkish Armenia by the 
revolution. How this was to be accomp- 
lished, each individual explained it accord- 
ing to his understanding. It was only two 


years later, in the general conference, that 


the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
took distinct form with a formulated pro- 
gram of activity, a platform, and a policy. 

Meanwhile, the founders of the Federa- 
tion were busy with the work of organizing. 
In a manifesto, addressed to the public, 
they explained the aims of the newly- 
founded organization, and in a short while, 
its representatives and field workers infiltra- 
ted all parts of the country. An underground 
publication called “Droshak” — Banner —, 
the official organ of the party, was founded 
in Tiflis. Soon, however, a new obstacle 
loomed on the scene which caused disillu- 
sionment and intense bitterness among the 
Armenians. 

The founders of the Federation, and gen- 
erally all Russian Armenians had believed 
that Russia would take an attitude of 
friendly neutrality toward the Armenian 
movement. This belief was backed by the 
force of history. The harsh regime of Alex- 
ander III classified the Armenians among 
those minority peoples who were subject to 
russification. Accordingly, the Armenians 
were looked upon as an unreliable element. 
In 1885 the Tsarist Government dealt the 
Armenians a heavy blow by closing all the 
Armenian schools. It is true that these 
schools later were reopened under a certain 
control; however, the Russian Government’s 
former friendly attitude toward the Ar- 
menians was never restored. This change 
of policy came to the fore immediately upon 
the founding of the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation. 

Shocked by the atrocities which were be- 
ing perpetrated in Turkish Armenia, in the 
spring of 1890, Sarkis Gougounian, a student 
from St. Petersburg, accompanied by two 
companions, came to Tiflis with the idea of 
organizing a fighting band in Caucasus and 
hastening to the defence of Turkish Armen- 
ians. He was supported in his enterprise 
warmly by the intellectual and wealthy cir- 
cles of Tiflis, and by the time of the Federa- 
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tion’s founding, the Gougounian volunteer 
band was already organized. To lend au- 
thenticity to his venture, Gougounian ap- 
pealed to the Federation’s Central Executive 
body, requesting it to sponsor the project, 
and in proof of patriotic zeal, he enlisted 
in the ranks of the Federation. For an or- 
ganization which had newly been founded, 
although the undertaking of such a serious 
venture was apparently foolhardy, never- 
theless, driven by a number of considera- 
tions, the Federation’s Central Committee 
assented to support Gougounian’s venture. 

The night of September 23, 1890, in the 
Village of Churouk on the border of the 
Kars region, a solemn mass was held to 
solemnize the forthcoming expedition. After 
the volunteers had partaken of Holy Com- 
munion, the Gougounian band started off for 
the Turkish border. The company consisted 
of 125 fighters, 15 of whom were horsemen. 
It was led by a flag bearer. The flag itself 
was embossed with the number 61 and five 
stars, symbolic of the Treaty of Berlin and 
the five Armenian provinces. 

With bated breath and prayers on their 
lips, all the Armenians of the Caucasus 
watched Gougounian’s patriotic venture. 
However, scarcely had the band crossed the 
border when it was pursued by the Russian 
patrol guards. Unwilling to engage the Rus- 
sian soldiers, Gougounian tried to avoid 
them. But in the end a part of the band 
were scattered, while the remainder, includ- 
ing Gougounian, were arrested and under 
humiliating conditions were taken to the 
prison of Gaghzuvan, and from here they 
were transferred to the prison of Kars. They 
were held here until their trial in 1893. Most 
revolting of all, by an order from above, the 
court refused to recognize the political char- 
acter of the expedition and tried the prison- 
ers as common criminals. The trial was con- 
ducted behind closed doors, and the press 
was forbidden to report the details. Sarkis 
Gougounian was sentenced to 20 years of 





hard labor, nineteen others to 15 years of 
hard labor, six to 8 years, and one to 3 years. 
The Supreme Court of Tiflis confirmed this 
sentence and the condemned men were ex- 
iled to Siberia in chains. Gougounian him- 
self was thrown into the dungeons of 
Sakhalin. 

This inhuman treatment of the Tsarist 
Government left a shocking impression on 
the Armenians, shutting off all hope of opti- 
mism. It was obvious to all now that “Chris- 
tian” Russia not only was unsympathetic 
toward her Armenian subjects but was op- 
posed to the improvement of the lot of Turk- 
ish Armenians as well. This cruel policy 
steadily grew until the brutal massacre of 
the Armenian revolutionaries who were 
hastening to the rescue of their brethren in 
Turkey, and until the utterance of Lofanov’s 
impudent and cynical motto: “Armenia 
without Armenians!” Official Russia ever 
stood as an inveterate enemy of the Armen- 
ian Question and the Federation during the 
entire course of its activity. And yet, how 
unjust, and how ironic were the charges, 
specially uttered in English circles, that the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation was be- 
ing directed at the instigation and by the 
direct support of Russia! 

On the contrary, both during the organiza- 
tion of the Gougounian expedition and there- 
after, the ‘Tsarist Government intensified its 
persecutions of the revolutionaries, and es- 
pecially the Federation. In 1890 there were 
many cases of imprisonments and exiles. 
The Federation’s most active leaders, Chris- 
topher Mikaelian, Simon Zavarian, and 
Hovsep Arghoutian were exiled to Besar- 
abia. The Government clamped down on the 
Armenian revolutionaries in the provinces of 
Kars and Erivan bordering Turkey. These 
restrictive measures, however, failed to ar- 
rest the progress of the revolution, and on 
the contrary they only served to provoke 
enhanced indignation against the inhuman 
policy of the Tsarist Government. 
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The Gougounian expedition, as we have 
seen, was an incident which had not been 
included in the immediate plan of activity 
of the Federation’s founders. Their first aim 
had been to organize, to assemble fighting 
forces, to popularize the idea of the revolu- 
tion, and most important of all, to work out 
a platform and organizational rules, espec- 
ially in view of the fact that the newly-born 
party was subject to many severe criticisms 
in regard to the vagueness of its aims and 
the form of its organization. The charter 
convention had adopted the principle of cen- 
tralization, something which was severely 
criticised by its opponents. 

All these. questions were thoroughly 
thrashed out in the Federation’s first general 
convention, assembled in 1892 in Tiflis, and 
attended by representatives of the commit- 
tees in Russia, Turkey, Persia and Caucasus, 
and by individual political leaders. 

In speaking of this first general conven- 
tion, as well as the early formative stages 
of the Federation, we deem it pertinent to 
quote here the words of Rosdom, one of the 
Federation’s most outstanding figures: 

“Equipped with bitter experience, and 
after subjecting the form and the direction 
of our past activity to a rigorous examina- 
tion, the members of the convention have 
mapped out the path along which the Fede- 
ration has traveled to this date. The Federa- 
tion’s platform which was developed in that 
meeting is explicit in that respect. To men- 
tion one salient point, the convention was 
merely consultative, just to exchange views, 
so to speak, and for that reason all the ques- 
tions on the agenda were subjected to dis- 
cussion until agreement was unanimous. Not 
a single question was subjected to a vote; 
all were passed unanimously.” 


In future years this spirit was dominant 
in the Federation: to resolve the basic ques- 
tions unanimously; the ballot had only a 
secondary meaning. The important thing 
was mutual understanding and agreement. 


Consequently, the Federation’s general con- 
ventions generally have lasted weeks, and at 
times months. 

The basic questions on the agenda of the 
first convention were the following: 

1. The final formulation of the Federa- 
tion’s aims. 

2. The social demands which should be 
included in the platform. 

3. The organizational form to be adopted. 

4. Tactics which should be adopted by 
the Federation. 

Naturally, there could be no difference of 
opinion in regard to the first and last ques- 
tions. In the charter convention the Federa- 
tion’s aim had been explicitly stated, 
namely: “The political and economic free- 
dom of Turkish Armenia.” It cannot be 
denied that the idea of independence was an 
illusion. The only practical thing was the 
plan which the Armenians had presented to 
the Congress of Berlin—local autonomy, 
and broad democratic orders. 

Neither could there be any sharp differ- 
ences in regard to the method of activity. 
The name revolutionary already had defined 
that method. It was through the implemen- 
tation of that method that the Balkan and 
Italian peoples had been emancipated. Too, 
there was the precedent of the Russian 
revolution. The Armenian revolutionaries 
broadly utilized that experiment. 

The question of social changes elicited a 
sharp and violent discussion. As we have 
noted, the charter convention had been at- 
tended by men of different social rank and 
views. The overwhelming majority were so- 
cialists like Christopher Mikaelian and Si- 
mon Zavarian, but not a few were those who 
thought the national issue was enough and 
that the inclusion of the social question 
would even be harmful to the defence of the 
Armenian Cause. The convention finally 
agreed in principle, to include socialism in 
the Federation’s platform as “a remote aim” 
to be considered in the future, and as “an im- 
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mediate aim” to include only the most pres- 


sing social and political demands. 
The last, the most important, and most 


heatedly debated question was the form of 
the organization. The charter convention had 
adopted the principle of centralization. The 
experience of two years had proven clearly 
that this form was not suited to the condi- 


tion of the Armenians. The Armenian peo- 
ple, in Turkey and Russia, were scattered 
over a wide area. The same was true of the 
dispersion: Europe, America, Egypt and 
elsewhere. Under the political conditions, 
and the means of communication of the 
times, it was impossible to direct a sprawling 
organization of differing political settings 
from one central point, no matter where it 
was located. 

On the other hand, the principle of cen- 
tralization did not proceed from Armenia’s 
past and was alien to the psychology of the 
Armenian people. The Armenian Church, 
for example, which was an all-national cen- 
turies-old institution, and around which the 
Armenian people were centered, was based 
on the principle of decentralization. The 
Catholicos of All Armenians was preemi- 
nently a religio-moral authority; the real 
religious authority was vested in the people 
who elected their patriarchs, their prelates, 
and their administrative bodies. The princi- 
ple of autonomy and individual initiative 
was deeply rooted among the Armenians. 
And the majority of the General Convention 
insisted that the Federation should be 
founded on the same principle. Finally, the 
convention adopted the system of decentral- 
ization. It was as a result of the adoption of 
this principle that to a large degree, the Fed- 
eration became an unprecedently popular 
and powerful organization among the 
Armenians. 

The following is the platform of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, as adop- 
ted by the first general convention: 


The Aim 

It is the aim of the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation to bring about by rebellion 
the political and economic emancipation of 
Turkish Armenia, as embodied in following 
demands: 

The popular democratic government 
which shall rule the future free Armenia, 
and which shall be pledged to serve the com- 
mon interests of the people, shall of course 
be founded on the right of free and equal 
elections, exercised by all adults, without 
discrimination of race, and to make the de- 
fence of such right really effective, the prin- 
ciple of the suffrage, beginning with the 
government as far as the smallest province 
and the local district, shall be extended to 
the fullest limit. 

2. Security of life and labor. 

3. Equality of nationalities and creeds 
before the law. 

4. Freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly. 

5. Distribution of land to those who have 
not, and to ensure the cultivator the benefits 
of the soil. 

6. Assessment of taxes on the communal 
principle—according to the ability of each 
to pay, as has been practiced by the Armen- 
ians for centuries. 

7. The abolition of all compulsory and 
non-compensatory labor, such as the Olam, 
the Gor, the Begar etc. 

8. The abolition of the military tax, sub- 
stituting instead the system of military serv- 
ice as determined by the demands of the 
times. 

9. To create ways and means for the in- 
tellectual development of the people. Com- 
pulsory education. 

10. To give impetus to the people’s pro- 
duction, through the introduction of new 
forms based on the communal principle, and 
through the extension of the means of ex- 
port. 

11. To promote the communal principle 
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among the artisans, by giving impetus to 
those social institutions which have sprung 
up under the local and historical influence of 
the Armenian soil. To broaden the scope of 
these institutions, beginning with the ward 
and the village, as far as the province and 
then the whole of the government, thus safe- 
guarding the safety of each member of the 
community against the casual and current 
adversities of life. 

To achieve these aims, the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation proposes the fol- 
lowing methods of action which have been 
included in the platform under the heading 
of “Methods”: 

To attain its aims by means of the revolu- 
tion, the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion shall organize revolutionary bands 
which shall wage an incessant fight against 
the Government and those general condi- 
tions which have afflicted equally the Ar- 
menian aad the other nationality groups (the 
Assyrians, the Yezidis, a part of the Kurds, 
and peaceful Turks). This policy, aside from 
its general significance, will be capable of, if 
not actually uniting, at least neutralizing the 
hostility of the alien elements. 

The revolutionary bands shall put into 
effect the following means of action: 

1. To wage an intensive propaganda of 
the Federation’s principles and aims to win 
intelligent sympathy for the revolution. 

2. To prepare fighting companies and to 
educate them in the above mentioned ideals 
and principles. 

3. To use every means, by word of mouth 
or by action, to raise the revolutionary mo- 
rale of the people. 

4. To use every means to arm the people. 

5. To organize revolutionary committees 
(units) and to establish among them inti- 
mate fraternal ties. 

6. To study the country and the people 
from the revolutionary viewpoint, and to 
supply material for the Federation’s official 
organ. 

7. To organize financial zones. 
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8. To fight, and to use the weapon of the 
terror on corrupt government officers, spies, 
traitors, grafters, and all sort of oppressors. 

9. To defend the peaceful people against 
the attacks of bandits. 

10. To establish roads for the transporta- 
tion of arms. 

11. To wreck and loot government imsti- 
tutions. 


Those who are familiar with the emanci- 
patory struggle of the Balkan peoples will 
notice the striking similarity between this 
plan of action and those revolutionary me- 
thods, for example, of the Greeks, the Ser- 
bians and the Bulgarians. After all, every 
people has resorted to the same means when 
the oppressor’s yoke became intolerable. 
They have taken up arms and fought for 
their freedom. The Federation could not 
have chosen any other path. 

And lastly, there was the matter of organi- 
zational form. In this respect, the basic 
principle included in the platform is highly 
interesting: 

“The Federation is convinced by the bit- 
ter experience of the past that in all revolu- 
tionary activities there can be no question 
of rights and demands, but only the question 
of moral obligation and moral satisfaction. 
Based on this principle, the Federation’s first 
general convention has decided to introduce 
the system of decentralization in its organi- 
zation, a system which is more in keeping 
with its social, moral and revolutionary 
character, and which at least in half measure 
has been operative in the past. 

“The committees which function on this 
principle are integrated with the general 
convention whose decrees are binding on 
all, and which alone can introduce any 
changes in the platform.” 

Starting from this basic principle, the 
Federation adopted the following organiza- 
tional form: 

1. All committees, whether in the cities 
or the villages, are completely independent 
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in their internal affairs. 

2. A number of provincial committees 
can unite to form a Rayon (region) which 
maintains its Central Committee. 

3. If the bordering villages of Turkish 
Armenia have no committees, the authority 
of the central committees extend beyond 
their borders. 

4. Each member of the party is subject 
to his committee which enjoys collective (but 
not individual) autonomy. 

5. Where there are no committees, a 
member of the Federation acts indepen- 
dently, keeping close ties with the nearest 
committee. 

6. Federation’s committees and members 
are subject to the most stringent comraderial 
trial. 

7. Any member of the committee guilty 
of misdemeanor or fraud is investigated by 
the committee, while the committee guilty of 
such action is tried by the representatives of 
its regional committee. In grievous cases, 
when the immediate committees are not 
authorized to pass a decision, the case is 
tried by the general convention. 

The connecting link between the indepen- 
dent committees was the Bureau, elected by 
the general convention. The committees 
made periodic reports of their activities, or 
sent important information to the Bureau, 
which, in its turn, transferred the informa- 
tion to the other committees, and the official 
organ, “Droshak,” was the candid reflector, 
the interpreter of the revolutionary life. Its 
function was to discuss the economic, public, 
and political issues in accordance with the 
policy laid down in the Federation’s plat- 
form. In 1893 Droshak was transferred to 
Geneva where it continued to be edited until 
the end of World War I. 

The Bureau also was the trustee of the 
organization’s finances and all material as- 
sets. “Each committee,” the constitution pro- 
vided, “after laying aside the necessary sums 
for its needs, shall remit all surplus sums to 


the central treasury—the Bureau.” The lat- 
ter made disbursements to the committees 
according to their needs, as prescribed by 
the general convention. 

Thus, in the initial stages, the Federation 
was an operational union of independent 
committees, and the Bureau was far from 
being a directing body. The Bureau was a 
sort of moral authority, a dispensing ceniez 
of information and material aid. The actual 
revolutionary work was carried out by the 
committees, led by the party platform and 
the directives of the general convention. 
Gradually, however, by sheer dint of experi- 
ence, the Federation assumed definite shape 
and character. After the Second General 
Convention in 1898, the organization as- 
sumed the following form. 

The Federation’s members were divided 
into companies or bands of the following 
categories: the active, the auxiliary, and the 
fighting members. The active companies 
were busy with the real revolutionary ac- 
tivity, such as organizing, propaganda, and 
revolutionary ventures. It was the duty of 
the auxiliary bands to supply the necessary 
material assets and means to the active com- 
panies. The fighting bands carried out the 
enterprises. 

The union of the bands in the great cities 
and the provinces constituted a committee, 
whereas, the union of the provincial com- 
mittees constituted the Central Committee. 
The committees were elected by the 
representatives of committee regions, while 
the central committees were elected by the 
delegates of the provincial committees to 
which they were accountable. The General 
Convention elected two Bureaus: one called 
the Eastern, and the other Western Bu- 
reau. It also elected the editor of Droshak, 
the official organ of the party. The 
Eastern Bureau included the committees of 
Russia, Persia and Turkish Armenia; the 
Western Bureau extended its authority ovet 
the remaining regions. The two bureaus 
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watched over the scrupulous execution of 
the general conventions’ decisions. Later, 
after the creation of the Armenian Republic, 
the system of a single bureau was adopted 
which became the organization’s supreme 
executive body. 

To avoid reverting to the question of the 
constitution and by-laws, it should be added 
here that, when the Tsarist Government, in 
intensifying its policy of russification, seized 
the church estates of Russian Armenians, 
the Federation extended its activity to Rus- 
sia. The party’s constitution and platform 
was revised in the Fourth General Conven- 
tion of 1907, sustaining substantial changes 
in the original political and social viewpoints. 
Pertaining to the Ottoman Empire and Rus- 
sia, the party adopted the principle of feder- 
ative association. Turkish Armenia was to 
be an autonomous unit of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, while Transcaucasia, likewise as an 
autonomous unit, was to enter the Russian 
federation. In addition, the platform was 
revised along the principles of socialism, and 
the Federation became a member of the 
Second International. 

After World War I, with the creation of 
the Armenian Republic in 1918, in the Ninth 
General Convention of 1919, the provisions 
of the party’s platform pertaining to Turkish 
Armenia and Russia were replaced by the 
following provisions: 


“Armenia shall be a democratic indepen- 
dent republic, uniting the former Russian 
and Turkish Armenian territories. 

“The basic laws of the United, Free, and 
Independent democratic Republic of Ar- 
menia shall be enacted by the Constitutional 
Assembly of Armenia, elected by universal, 
equal, direct, and proportionate ballot.” 

Then, point by point, were enumerated 
the conditions on which the democratic re- 
public of Armenia was to be founded: 

1. Complete freedom of speech, press, 
religion, public assembly, workers’ unions, 
and the right to strike. 


2. The inviolability of person, home, and 
the mail. 

3. Freedom of moving from place to 
place, the abolition of passports. 

4. The separation of church and state. 
Religion is strictly a matter of individual 
conscience. 

5. The abolition of class privileges. 

6. Complete equality of nationality 
groups and religious communities. 

7. Universal, compulsory and free ele- 
mentary education at the expense of the 
State. The secularization of the schools. The 
use of the mother tongue as the medium of 
teaching. 

8. Free trial. 

9. Broad local autonomy for communal 
organs. 

10. Direct legislation, initiative and refer- 
endum, and popular elections. 


It was on these principles that the Inde- 
pendent Republic of Armenia was founded, 
and it is for the preservation of the same 
principles that the Federation fights to this 
day. 

This section of the Federation’s platform, 
with all the details, is unchanged to this day, 
and generally speaking, it corresponds with 
the wishes and the aspirations of the ma- 
jority of the Armenian people. Starting from 
plain reforms, and going through the stages 
of autonomy and federative association, the 
political thinking of the Armenians, thanks 
to the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
quite logically has arrived at the idea of in- 
dependence both as an ideal and as a politi- 
cal necessity. Today the idea of a United, 
Free, and Independent Armenia is the de- 
mand of all freedom-loving Armenians 
throughout the world. 

Ill 

From the Ottoman Bank to Sassoun 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion’s activity in its broad lines may be 
divided into the following four periods: 

1. The struggle for the liberation of 
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Turkish Armenia, from 1890, the date of its 
founding, to 1903 when Russian Armenia 
also was included in the compass of the or- 
ganization’s activity. 

2. The fight for national emancipation 
against both Turkish and Russian tyrannies 
which lasted until 1918, the end of World 
War I, culminating in the founding of the 
Independent Republic of Armenia. (During 
this period, 1908-1910, the Federation also 
extended its activity to Persia. However, this 
activity did not pursue strictly Armenian na- 
tional aims but was merely designed to assist 
the Persian liberals in their effort to over- 
throw the reactionary regime.) 

3. The period of Armenia’s independence 
—1918-1921. 

4. The fight for the restoration of Ar- 
menia’s independence and the unification of 
Turkish and Russian Armenian factions, 
namely, a United and Independent Armenia. 

The Federation’s activity of the first per- 
iod naturally was centered on the expansion 
and the strengthening of the party, the 
mobilization of the revolutionary force and 
the assembly of arms and ammunition sup- 
plies, and the establishment of safe roads 
and bases leading to Turkish Armenia. With 
this aim, agents were sent in all parts of the 
country, and in a few years the organization 
won widespread popularity. The rank and 
file of the Armenians were generous in their 
support of the cause, both materially and 
morally. Numerous intellectuals and war- 
riors enlisted in the ranks of the Federation. 
Revolutionary committees were organized 
in Caucasus, Persia and Turkish Armenia. 
Arms and ammunition supply centers were 
founded in bordering bases, including an 
arsenal in Tabriz. There was an unusual 
hustle and bustle everywhere. By degrees 
the revolution infected large segments of 
the masses and assumed national character. 
From the ranks of the people emerged 
numerous idealistic figures who led the 
revolutionary movement, 


In the initial years the Federation was 
chiefly busy with the work of propaganda 
and organization, hastening meanwhile arms 
and fighting volunteer bands to Turkey for 
the people’s self defence. These bands had 
frequent encounters with Kurdish Ashirets 
(tribes), government troops, and the gen- 
darmerie, the echo of which further aroused 
the people’s indignation against the Sultan’s 
cruel administration. The men who fell in 
these encounters were crowned by the peo- 
ple with a martyr’s halo, while the victors 
and the brave were made heroes and the 
object of popular worship. Arabo, Houno, 
Chato, Shero, Bedo, Sako, Nigol Duman, 
Vazgen, Kevork Chavoush, Aghbiur Serop, 
Andranik, Mourad, Hrayr and many heroes 
seasoned in fire have become the object of 
the young people’s adulation with their 
legendary feats. 


It is impossible to give a full picture of 
this period in these limited pages, and con- 
sequently we shall content ourselves with 
citing only a few characteristic episodes 
which are typical of these feats. 


By the middle of the 90’s the Federation 
felt strong enough to tackle the Sultan’s 
government, and the occasion was not late 
in coming. In May of 1895 a plan of Armen- 
ian reforms was introduced by signatories of 
the Treaty of Berlin. The Sultan realized, 
however, that European diplomacy was 
divided, the Russian and German gov- 
ernments were openly opposed to the 
plan of reforms, meanwhile secretly en- 
couraging the Sultan. From May to 
September the Sultan hoodwinked the 
Powers with false promises, while during the 
months of October and November, by orders 
from the center, massacres were launched in 
towns and cities with Armenian populations. 
Hundreds of thousands of Armenians were 
murdered by the Turkish rabble, assisted by 
Turkish regulars and the gendarmerie. Aside 
from the human losses the Armenians sus- 
tained incalculable material losses. Only 
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such places where the Federation maintained 
armed bands were freed from the ravages of 
the mob. These massacres which, with brief 
interruptions, were kept up until 1896, 
shocked the civilized world, provoking a 
storm of indignation on every hand. How- 
ever, aside from some feeble notes of protest 
addressed to the Sultan, European diplo- 
macy did not lift a finger to help the 
Armenians. 

The Armenian indignation was boundless, 
as rauch against the Turkish Government as 
it was against the big powers. In the Fede- 
ration, the idea gradually took root that it 
was necessary to strike at European inter- 
ests in Turkey in order to force them to 
intervene and force the Sultan to carry out 
the demanded reforms. The seizure of the 
Ottoman Bank in Istanbul was the product 
of this mentality. 

The Ottoman Bank was an imperial in- 
stitution; however, all its stock holders were 
European capitalists, chiefly the French and 
the English. The directors and the officers 
were all Europeans. To attack this institu- 
tion meant to harm the French and the Bri- 
tish, and at the same time to discredit the 
already discredited administration of the 
Sultan, thus forcing Europe’s intervention. 
The general conviction was that the inter- 
ventions would be succeeded by reforms. 

With this idea, the Federation decided to 
seize the Ottoman Bank and force the 
powers to hasten the execution of the May 
reforms. Armed with bombs and grenades, 
the revolutionaries were to seize the bank 
and stay there until the powers guaranteed 
the demanded reforms. In the contrary 
event, they were to blow up the building, 
sacrificing their lives. 

The date of the seizure was set for August 
14, at noon. The preceding night, relates one 
of the leaders of the venture, “fifteen of us 
were assembled around a modest table. By 
next evening, ten of us might not be alive, or, 
if we were successful as we hoped, within 


24 hours Istanbul would be occupied by 
European troops and the Armenian Question 
would be solved. Was it not true that, in 
May of the same year, the ambassadors of 
the European powers had warned the Sultan 
that on the first occasion of trouble in 
Istanbul, their 12 warships would land 
troops and restore the order? That was the 
precise reason why we decided to seize the 
bank. We wanted to force the ambassadors 
to carry out their promise.” 

The next day, at noon, 26 Dashnak 
youths, armed with revolvers, bombs and 
grenades, and led by Papken Siuni, Armen 
Garo, and Hrach Tiryakian, entered the 
bank, and after a slight clash with the 
guards, a stray ball fired by one of them ex- 
ploded one of the bombs, taking the life of 
Papken Siuni who was the spirit of the ven- 
ture. There was an indescribable confusion 
inside and outside the bank. Armen Garo, 
who had taken charge after Siuni’s death, 
quieted the frightened officers of the bank, 
assuring them that the funds of the bank 
would be safe, then stationed the men under 
his command in their positions, in prepara- 
tion of the attack from outside. The Turkish 
soldiers were incessantly firing on the build- 
ing on all sides, while the insiders retaliated 
with their revolvers and bombs. Meanwhile, 
the ambassadors of the big powers were al- 
ready in receipt of the Istanbul ARF Central 
Committee’s written declaration, demanding 
the immediate execution of the reforms. 
These were: 

1. The appointment of a European High 
Commissioner for Armenia, elected by the 
Powers. 

2. The Valis, the Mutesarifs, and the 
Kaymakams (governors of the provinces 
and the mayors) to be appointed by the 
High Commissioner, and to be confirmed by 
the Sultan. 

3. The creation of a militia and a gen- 
darmerie consisting of local nationals, under 
the command of European officers. 
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4. Judicial reforms. 

5. Complete freedom of religion, educa- 
tion, and press. 

6. Three fifths of the country’s revenue 
to be allotted to local needs. 

The news of the bank’s seizure had stun- 
ned Sultan Abdul Hamid who instantly or- 
dered the bank cleared of the revolutionaries 
at all cost, using the artillery if necessary; 
however, just at that moment Maximov, the 
Dragoman of the Russian Embassy ap- 
peared, and in the name of all the ambassa- 
dors, threatened to bombard the Sultan’s 
palace from their warships, should any one 
of the Europeans in the Bank be harmed. 
The Sultan backed down, and from that 
moment the ambassadors took charge of the 
situation. 


By the time the Sultan’s order to stop the 
attack reached the soldiers, there had been 
a number of furious clashes between them 
and the revolutionaries, the latter always 
succeeding in repelling the attackers. The 
fusilade of the guns and the bursting bombs 
were rocking the heart of the Capital. At 
the same time bloody clashes were’ taking 
place between the troops and the revolution- 
aries in various parts of Istanbul, especially 
in the suburb of Samatia. The Turkish rab- 
ble in its turn, led by the fanatical softa’s 
(priests or theological students) was trying 
to recapture the Bank, but terrified by the 
bursting bombs, broke up and fled to wreak 
its vengeance on the peaceful Armenians of 
the city. This was kept up until one o’clock 
in the night, when the negotiators of the 
ambassadors and the Sultan, led by Maxi- 
mov, arrived on the scene, holding the white 
flag of truce. The negotiations lasted two and 
a half hours. The following were the terms 
of the revolutionaries: 

1. Immediate cessation of the massacre 
of the Armenians by the Mohammedan 
rabble. 

2. Immediate cessation of the attacks on 
the bank. 


3. Written guarantees for the execution 
of the reforms. 

4. The release of the arrested revolution- 
aries threatened to blow up the bank, includ- 
ing all the inmates. 

Finally, speaking in behalf of all the am- 
bassadors, Maximov promised that if the 
revolutionaries left the bank by morning, 
they would be taken aboard a ship, and 
would receive the written guarantee of the 
big powers, signed by the ambassadors, that 
the reforms would be carried out within six 
months. He swore on his honor that there 
would be no more massacres in Istanbul. He 
promised to take care of the wounded revo- 
lutionaries, and after their recovery to send 
them abroad. He guaranteed the free and 
unmolested exit of the revolutionaries from 
Istanbul. 

No matter how doubtful Maximov’s 
promises might have been, after the fight of 
twelve hours on the other hand, the position 
of the men who had seized the Bank was far 
from being enviable. They had had nine 
casualties in killed and wounded, and their 
supply of ammunition was very low. They 
could blow up a part of the building with 
the remaining bombs and cause much harm 
to the powers in human lives and material 
assets. But should this happen, they would 
be responsible for the European indignation 
which was sure to follow for the killing of 
the innocent employees of the Bank. Finally 
they accepted the terms of Maximov, and 
after holding the Imperial Ottoman Bank 
under their control for 14 hours, the remain- 
ing 17 revolutionaries, armed with revolvers 
and bombs, and escorted by representatives 
of the ambassadors, were transferred to an 
English yacht, and from there to the French 
ship Gironde which took them to Marseilles. 

With the exception of the wounded revolu- 
tionaries who, after their treatment at the 
Russian hospital ‘were safely transferred 
abroad, none of the promises of Maximov 
were honored. After 17 days of confinement 
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to prison in Marseilles, the leaders Armen 
Garo and Hrach were sent to Switzerland 
under police escort, while the remaining 15, 
instead of being sent to New York as they 
had been promised, were hustled off to 
Argentine, and from here they returned to 
the homeland to resume their revolutionary 
activity in the Federation’s ranks. 

The seizure of the Ottoman Bank found 
a wide echo in the European press, provok- 
ing a wave of indignation and protest against 
the Sultan’s barbarous administration. Pub- 
lic opinion was particularly impressed by the 
revolutionaries’ chivalrous treatment of the 
bank employees, and the fact that not a cent 
of the bank’s money had been touched. “A 
handful of braves,” wrote the Doctor of 
Gironde to the newspaper Etoile Belge of 
Brussels, “in broad daylight, and with a 
spirit of complete self-effacement, seized the 
greatest Ottoman institution in the heart of 
the capital. They remained there for 18 
hours without touching a cent of the bank’s 
money, and finally they left the bank with 
the greatest of dignity and honor. And those 
heroes, those apostles, were with us on the 
ship for six days. We had opportunity to 
get acquainted with them and to appreciate 
their spirit of devotion. Naval officers and 
other functionaries, all of us were fascinated 
by them, respected and loved them.” 

Under the pressure of public opinion, Eu- 
ropean diplomacy once again busied itself 
with Turkey and the Armenian Question. 
Gladstone tried hard to force Europe to in- 
tervene in behalf of the Armenians. In his 
speech of September 21, 1896, which was to 
prove his swan song, in no uncertain terms 
he excoriated the bloody regime of the Red 
Sultan and the Pilate-like policy of Europ- 
ean diplomacy. “Hundreds of thousands of 
murdered Armenians,” he said, “and yet not 
one guarantee that similar atrocities shall 
not be repeated. Incalculable gains, won by 
the assassins, and all this as the result of the 
European concert, namely, the mutual con- 
tempt and hatreds of the big powers!” The 


conscience of civilized mankind must revolt 
against this intolerable crime, cried Glad- 
stone. Europe must sever her relations with 
the Red Sultan and must take swift and 
effective steps to help the Armenians. 

Official Europe, however, had no ears for 
such calls. Only Russia seemed inclined for 
a moment to take effective steps. Lobanov, 
the Tsar’s infamous minister who had been 
dreaming to see “an Armenia without Ar- 
menians,” by a curious coincidence, upon 
receipt of the news of the seizure of the 
Ottoman Bank on his way back from 
Vienna, had died of a heart stroke in his 
coach. Nelidov, the Russian Ambassador to 
Istanbul, with the approval of the French 
Ambassador Cambon, immediately after the 
Bank incident, had written to the Govern- 
ment in St. Petersburg that anarchy is ram- 
pant in Turkey, and that, in all probability, 
the revolutionaries will again strike. Taking 
advantage of the anarchy, England might 
seize the Straits. To forestall such a prob- 
ability, Nelidov advised that Russia assume 
the initiative of intervening in Turkish 
affairs. 

Nelidov’s suggestion found a warm wel- 
come in St. Petersburg. The Tsar instantly 
ordered the naval forces of the Black Sea to 
prepare for action. At the same time there 
were troops concentrations in Crimea, to 
land in Asia Minor if necessary. This move- 
ment soon fizzled out, however, chiefly be- 
cause England did not seem inclined to 
create new complications around Turkey. 

For the Armenians, the seizure of the 
Ottoman Bank was, and ever remained the 
symbol of national protest and the elementai 
outburst of accummulated indignation and 
revenge. It also further confirmed the con- 
viction that only through striking at Europ- 
ean interests could they force the big powers 
to bear pressure on the Sultan in behalf of 
the Armenian Cause. 


The next signal venture which the Federa- 
tion organized was the Expedition of Khan- 
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asor. In the summer of 1896, the Turkish 
Government tried to stage a massacre of the 
Armenians of Van who had been spared the 
general massacres of the preceding year. 
Having made huge troop concentrations in 
Van amd the provincial centers, and after 
having incited the fanaticism of the Moslem 
rabble, on June 3 the Government started to 
carry out its plan. There were searches and 
arrests, while the Moslem rabble started to 
loot and kill the Armenians. However, this 
time they were met with a stiff resistance. 
The three Armenian parties, the Federation, 
the Hunchaks and the Armenakans, led by 
Bedo, Mardik, and Avedisian, came forward 
with their armed bands to defend the people. 
For five days there were bloody encounters 
between the two sides. Unable to subdue the 
Armenians, the Government appealed to the 
European consuls for help, and through the 
British Consul demanded the unconditional 
surrender of the Armenians and the delivery 
of 15 revolutionary ringleaders. 

The Armenians rejected the Government’s 
demands, and in their turn, demanded guar- 
antees of safety. On June 8, at the orders of 
the Government, the soldiers began to shell 
the Armenian section of the city with artil- 
lery. The Armenians resisted fiercely all day, 
but seeing the Turks might do much dam- 
age, during the night the revolutionary 
bands withdrew from the city, delivering the 
Armenians to the care of the consuls. The 
retiring bands were accompanied by several 
hundred unarmed citizens. On the way to 
Persia the company were waylaid by Turk- 
ish troops and the Kurdish tribe called Maz- 
rik, and the greater part were massacred. 

This disaster, especially the martyrdom 
of Bedo, Mardik, and Avedisian who were 
worshipped by the Armenian people, left a 
profound impression on the Armenians. In- 
dignation was great especially against the 
Mazrik tribe who were noted for their in- 
veterate enmity to the Armenians and the 
revolutionaries. Sharaf Beg, the chief of the 
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Mazriks, was the Sultan’s loyal dog, and 
after the massacre of the Armenians, had 
been rewarded by the Sultan with medals 
and financial gifts. 

It was not the Mazriks alone who were 
the enemies of the revolutionaries. The 
greater part of the Kurdish tribes shared the 
same sentiments. The Kurds hung heavily 
on the neck of the Armenians. On numerous 
occasions the Federation had tried to win 
their friendship and cooperation, but always 
in vain. Totally devoid of a sense of nation- 
ality, and respectors of force alone, these 
Kurds had to be brought to their senses, the 
Federation decided to organize an expedition 
which is known as the Expedition of 
Khanasor. 

In the spring and summer of 1897, hun- 
dreds of volunteer fighters from all direction 
wended their way to the Province of Salmast 
in Persia, the center of the expedition. Here 
were assembled Nigol Duman, Vardan, Ish- 
khan Arghoutian, Sako, Yeprem, Dr. Chris- 
topher Ohanian, and many noted volunteer 
leaders. By the end of July the company 
was ready, 300 in all, infantry and mounted 
troops. All were armed with modern rifles, 
and a supply of 250-300 cartridges each. 
Each soldier carried with him eight days 
supply of food, first aid material, and other 
necessaries. The company was accompanied 
by two priests, a physician and nurses. The 
force was divided into companies of hun- 
dreds, fifties, and tens. Its banner carried 
the inscription: “Everywhere death is the 
same.” The noted revolutionary leader Var- 
dan Mehrabian was appointed Comman- 
der-in-chief, and Ishkhan Arghoutian his 
assistant. 

On July 20, in the evening, after the holy 
mass, the company lined up to partake of 
holy communion. The priest administered 
the communion. This scene is touchingly re- 
lated by Hans Fischer who was present at 
the ceremony, and published in Zukunft, the 
well known German weekly periodical. 
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“After the communion,” the narrator re- 
lates, “the priest mounted his horse and held 
high the Federation’s Cross so all could see. 
All faces shone at sight of the cross. The tip 
of the cross had the shape of a spear, one 
arm had the shape of a hammer, and the 
other, a spade. 

“On the right and left there flashed two 
rays, one in the shape of a dagger, and the 
other, a rifle. In the center was a shield on 
which was inscribed: “Treaty of Berlin, 
Article 61.’ It was a most touching scene. 
The shining cross in the raised hand of the 
armed, mounted priest, was burning under 
the rays of the setting sun. 

“Then the priest, mounted on his horse, 
delivered a fiery speech: ‘Look to the West,’ 
he said, ‘You will see there desecrated 
shrines and churches. You see brothers and 
sisters forcibly Islamized. They see you, 
and hear the clang of your arms. There are 
the ruined cities and the deflowered virgins, 
looking to you with shamed eyes. Your 
ruined fatherland, too, is looking to you, and 
is hailing you with hope and with new zeal 
for the future. You are standing there 
where the bones of your martyred brothers 
are buried, our heroes of the past. Your sub- 
dued brothers of today, and the future gen- 
erations are looking to you to justify their 
hopes. By the Grace of God, and thanks 
to your valor, I am sure you will be victori- 
ous. Here shines the Federation’s cross, un- 
der the rays of the setting sun. Here wave 
the flags, the arms shine, and your souls are 
burning, O heroes of the fatherland.’ 

“After this the company began to chant 
the psalm which Vardan Mamikonian, and 
Ghevont Yeretz in the Fifth Century were 
wont to sing whenever they marched against 
the Persians: 

‘Plead my cause, O Lord 

With them that strive with me; 

Fight against them that fight against me. 
Take hold of shield and buckler, 

And stand up for mine help. 


Draw out also the spear, 

And stop the way against them that 
persecute me: 

Say unto my soul, 

I am thy salvation.’ 

“The sun had set. The priest, holding the 
flag and the cross in his hand, moved to the 
front of the company, and the army was off, 
the infantry leading the way, while the cav- 
alry covered the rear.” 


The company mounted the peak of the 
Araoul Mountain which towered over the 
Valley of Khanasor where the Mazrik tribe 
was encamped with hundreds of tents. On 
July 25, at dawn, the bands in regular 
order, attacked the Mazriks who, shocked 
by the surprise, were paralized into panic. 
A part of the menfolk were massacred out- 
right, while others took to flight, taking the 
women and children with them. The chief 
of the tribe, Sharaf Beg, ran away in his 
night clothes, while the revolutionaries 
seized his military uniform, his arms, and 
his medals from the Sultan. All the tents 
were burnt down. The Mazrik tribe was 
sitting on ashes. 


The neighboring Kurdish tribes and Turk- 
ish regulars hastened to the rescue of the 
Mazriks, precipitating a hot battle which 
lasted until evening. The Armenian losses in 
these fights were 19 killed and 8 wounded, 
however, the enemy’s loss was incomparably 
greater. Having successfully accomplished 
their mission, the Armenian expeditionary 
force returned to Persia that night along 
the same route it had traveled. 

The Expedition of Khanasor, widely 
echoed by the European press, provoked 
considerable sympathy for the Armenian 
cause, nevertheless, from the political view- 
point, its result was nil. Notwithstanding it, 
its results proved highly beneficent for Ar- 
meno-Kurdish relations. The Kurd, who was 
accustomed to bow only before brute force, 
began to respect the revolutionaries now, 
and a number of tribes even concluded 
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friendship pacts with the Federation and 
rendered valuable services to the revolu- 
tionaries. 

The psychological effect of the venture 
was, however, far greater. The Armenians 
were greatly impressed by the success of 
the expedition, and even the enemies of the 
revolution were enthusiastic over the feat 
of the revolutionaries, so much so, July 25 
is observed to this day as the anniversary of 
Khanasor. 

* * * 

By this time the revolution’s prestige was 
greatly enhanced in the eyes of the people. 
Certain Kurdish tribes had aligned them- 
selves with the Federation. Cooperation was 
established with the Macedonian revolution- 
aries. Meanwhile, there was a commensu- 
rate increase of the enemies’ fear of the 
revolutionaries whose avenging arm dealt 
swift and ruthless punishment to the crimi- 
nals. There were frequent clashes between 
the revolutionary bands and government 
troops or the police. The echoes of these en- 
counters reached Europe, disturbing the 
civilized world, and even becoming the ob- 
ject of parliamentary interpellations. A 
similar instance was the interpellation in the 
French Parliament in 1896, in which the 
noted socialist Jean Jaures delivered a fiery 
speech in behalf of the Armenian Question. 

The Armenian revolution had outstepped 
its national sphere by this time, and had be- 
come the object of active international con- 
cern. Notwithstanding it, the powers per- 
sisted in maintaining a reserved attitude. 
The Russian and French diplomacy in par- 
ticular was opposed to any changes in the 
Turkish status, France dictated by the con- 
cern for her private interests, and Russia, 
by her fear of English or German advance 
in the Near East. 

Under the circumstances, the Armenian 
Question became the victim of European 
apathy. It was necessary, therefore, to 
change this attitude, to agitate the public 


opinion, and to force the powers to intervene 
in behalf of the Armenian cause. 


The Federation’s Second General Conven- 
tion, held in 1898, considered this question, 
and accordingly, decided to increase its po- 
litical activity in Europe. This task was 
turned over to Christopher Mikaelian, the 
Federation’s ablest and most authoritative 
figure, who would also assume the editorship 
of Droshag, the Federation’s official organ. 
Christopher immediately proceeded to Eu- 
rope to begin his work. The first step was to 
send a delegation to the Hague Conference. 


The Conference, however, rejected the 
appeal of the Armenian Delegation, object- 
ing that similar questions were irrelevant to 
its agenda. Simultaneously, mass rallies 
were held in various countries, urging the 
Conference to take action on the Armenian 
Question. 


Christopher organized Armenophile com- 
mittees in the principal centers of Europe, to 
carry on the propaganda, enlisting the co- 
operation of such famous figures as Anatole 
France, Jean Jaures, August Bebel, James 
Bryce, Emil Vandervelde, Edward Bern- 
stein, George Brandes, and many others, 
who pressed the question with their lectures, 
the press, and their speeches in the parlia- 
ments. In October, 1900, a biweekly periodi- 
cal named “Pro Armenia” was started in 
Paris, under the editorship of the well known 
journalist Pierre Quillard. The editorial 
board included such celebreties as Anatole 
France, Jean Jaures, Clemenceau, Pressanse, 
De Roberti, Ferry, and Vandervelde. Pro 
Armenia was dedicated to the Armenian 
Cause, publishing detailed reports of con- 
ditions in Armenia and Armenian move- 
ments, thus rendering an invaluable service 
to the propaganda cause. 


The first issue of Pro Armenia carried a 
powerful editorial by Pierre Quillard which 
portrayed the intolerable condition of Ar- 
menia, the Sultan’s personal responsibility 
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for these conditions, and the duty of the big 
powers to put an end to the Sultan’s “bloody 
orgies.” The article ended with the following 
tradition taken from Armenian history: 

“King Drtad (Tiridates) had hoisted 
Gregory the Illuminator on a high wall, his 
hands and feet tied, his mouth clamped with 
a halter, and his waist swathed with salt. 
In this condition, Gregory remained alive for 
seven days. Drtad then had him hung head 
down, ordered a fire built under his head, 
and his body flayed. Again Gregory sur- 
vived seven days. And now Drtad had his 
feet crushed in wooden jackets. Gregory 
again remained alive. Then they stretched 
him on the ground, under the sun, his face 
to the sky, and they clamped his head in a 
carpenter’s vice. In this position they cram- 
med his mouth with salt, caustic soda and 
vinegar, swathed his head with sacks full of 
hot ashes, scratched his belly with iron 
spikes, and poured molten lead on his body. 
And yet Gregory survived the tortures. 

“This is a true picture of Armenia which, 
after centuries of torture, is still alive today. 
Men who consider themselves civilized can 
ill afford to permit the disappearance of the 
Armenians from the face of the earth and 
thus become accomplices of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the European Powers.” 

The Federation’s political activity in Eu- 
rope steadily gained ground as a result of 
this propaganda effort. The public opinion of 
all countries was aroused against the Sul- 
tan’s regime and European diplomacy. Car- 
ried away by their mutual rivalries and their 
private interests, however, the big powers let 
the “Great Assassin” alone, to carry out his 
policy of annihilation. In the face of an 
indignant world opinion, realizing massacres 
were out of the question, the Sultan now re- 
sorted to peaceful means of disintegrating 
the Armenians, such as heavy taxes, seizure 
of the Armenian peasants’ lands, the exploi- 
tations of the Hamidieh bandit bands, de- 
portations by administrative measures, and 


artificial famine. “Death by starvation is 
worse than death by the sword,” wrote the 
British agent, Major Williams, in regard to 
the condition of Armenia in 1898. “The press 
is full of terrible news from Armenia, the 
people are at the end of their rope, and yet 
there is no sign of any hope anywhere.” 

Under the circumstances, there was noth- 
ing left for the Armenians to do except to 
carry on the relentless fight against the Sul- 
tan’s cursed tyranny. And presently, begin- 
ning with the late 90’s, there was a fresh 
intensification of volunteer raids and terror- 
istic acts against all types of criminal offend- 
ers. There was a succession of bloody clashes 
between the Armenian revolutionaries on the 
one hand, and the Turkish regulars and the 
Kurdish rabble on the other. The big fight 
of Khasdour, October 26, 1899, in which the 
Armenians, with only 15 casualties, took a 
toll of 400 enemy troops, nine Sheiks, and 
nearly fifteen noted Kurdish Begs, is a good 
example of the mood of the Armenian 
revolutionaries. 


The liquidation of Khalil Agha, a man 
who was noted for his countless atrocities on 
the Armenians of Moush, in the fall of 1899, 
by the hand of Andranik’s terrorists was 
another of these settlements. It was this 
Khalil who had killed the noted Armenian 
revolutionary leader Serop Aghbiur. 

Another notable fight was the encounter 
at the Monastery of Arakelotz of Moush in 
the fall of 1901. Approximately 60 Armen- 
ian braves, under the command of Andranik 
and Kevork Chavoush, defending the walls 
of the monastery, held off the Turkish regu- 
lars and Kurdish bandits for twenty-one 
days, and with only four casualties, finally 
pierced the besiegers’ chain and disappeared 
in the mountains. 

And finally, there is the great battle of 
Sassoun, in 1904, under the general com- 
mand of Andranik. The Turkish Govern- 
ment had concentrated a force of 15,000, 
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consisting of regulars and Kurdish Hami- 
dieh’s against Sassoun, a region inhabited 
since centuries by brave mountaineers, and 
which at the time was one of the revolution- 
ary hotbeds. Here were assembled famous 
revolutionary captains: Andranik, Kevork 
Chavoush, Hrayr, Vahan, Mourad, Keri, 
Hadji of Kodo, Sebouh, Magar, Isso and 
many others. On April 2, the Turkish artil- 
lery opened fire on the mountains of Sas- 
soun, followed by a mass attack of the Turk- 
isk battalions and the Kurdish rabble 
numbering in thousands. The Armenians re- 
sisted fiercely and the bloody battle contin- 
ued for three weeks. Finally Sassoun was 
conquered but the fights were continued in 
the plain of Moush. Among those who fell 
in these battles were Hrayr and the Federa- 
tion’s representative Vahan Manuelian. An- 
dranik with his warriors took refuge in the 
Island of Aghtamar on Lake Van, and from 
here, cutting his way through the besiegers, 
crossed over to Van, and from there, via 
Persia and Caucasus, he escaped abroad. 
The fights of Sassoun profoundly dis- 
turbed the Armenians of the Caucasus who 
immediately set to work to organize fresh 
revolutionary bands to hasten to the aid of 
Sassoun, but these never were destined to 
reach their destination. The Russian Gov- 
ernment, with the cooperation of the Turks, 
took grim measures against them. It is im- 
possible to imagine a more cruel and barbar- 
ian behavior than what took place now on 
the entire length of the Russo-Turkish bor- 
der. Christian Russian soldiers, fraternizing 
with the Turkish troops, brutally murdered 
the Armenian youths who were hastening to 
the aid of their kinsmen, and who had vowed 
never to raise arms against the Russians. 
Here was a company of 61, led by Tor- 
kom, a former officer of the Russian army, 
which on June 2 set out from Olti, headed for 
Sassoun. The company scarcely had crossed 
the border when it was suddenly attacked 
by the Russian patrols. At the same time 
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the Turks on the other side of the border 
closed in on the Armenians. The Armenians 
resisted the Turks fiercely, meanwhile tell- 
ing the Russians that they had no quarrel 
with them and that they were going to the 
aid of their brothers in Turkey. The Rus- 
sians, however, kept firing on the Armenians. 
The latter displayed the white flag, indicat- 
ing that they were ready to surrender, still 
the Russians paid no heed to it and kept 
firing at them. 

Until then, the Federation had maintained 
a policy of loyalty to the Russians, concen- 
trating its efforts against the Turkish despo- 
tism. The revolutionary bands had strict 
orders never to fight the Russians. The fight 
of Torkom against the combined Turkish 
and Russian forces lasted from morning till 
evening. Twenty-seven Armenian volun- 
teers were killed by Russian bullets, includ- 
ing Torkom, the commander, Vorsort, and 
Father Ghazar, the company chaplain. Six 
were wounded, and fourteen surrendered to 
the Russians. In revenge, three months 
later, the Armenian revolutionaries liqui- 
dated Colonel Bikof, the Russian comman- 
der who had massacred the volunteers. 

On July 11-12, the Armenian volunteer 
bands Masis and Artavast, consisting of 60 
and 40 warriors respectively, crossed the 
Turkish border via Erivan with the inten- 
tion of hastening to the aid of Sassoun. When 
they reached the proximity of Mosun and 
Zor villages they had an encounter with 
Turkish troops. They engaged the enemy 
until night and withdrew to the slopes of 
Ararat. Here, while resting, they were sud- 
denly attacked by Russian troops. Having 
been instructed by the party to avoid clashes 
with the Russians, the volunteers did not 
reply to the Russian fire. They raised the 
white flag of surrender, still the Russians, 
under the command_of three officers, kept up 
their fire. Six volunteers were killed, a part 
of the company were taken prisoners, while 
the remainder scattered. 
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There were other similar clashes. The Ar- 
menians of Turkey were bleeding white. 
There were pitious cries from Sassoun, im- 
ploring aid, and yet the Christian Russian 
soldiers, hand in hand with the Turks, were 
brutally massacring the very men who were 
hastening to the aid of their brothers. One 
can scarcely imagine the dreadful effect of 
this barbarism on the Armenians. There was 
no limit to Armenian indignation when they 
received the news of Sassoun’s defeat and 
the Turkish atrocities. 

What was the attitude of Europe on which 
the Armenians had laid such hopes, while 
these things were happening? The Armen- 
ians were hoping that this time, at least the 
signatories of the Berlin Treaty would force 
the Turk to introduce the necessary reforms, 
but again they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. It is true that public opinion in Eu- 
rope condemned the Sultan’s barbarisms. 
There were impressive protest demonstra- 
tions in all important centers in behalf of the 
Armenian Cause, fiery speeches were de- 
livered, resolutions were passed, demanding 
immediate intervention, and in the French 
parliament the Government was subjected 
to vigorous interpellations. Once again 


Jaures, with his characteristic eloquence, 
castigated the criminal apathy of the powers 
in regard to the Armenians. Similar interpel- 
lations and fiery speeches were also delivered 
in the Austrian, English, German, and Ital- 
ian parliaments. Conferences were held in 
defence of the Armenians, with the partici- 
pation of such world-renowned figures as 
Jean Jaures, Elize Reclue, Pressanse, Ma- 
dame de Severine, Victor Berard, Anatole 
France, Clemenceau, James Bryce etc. The 
European press was boiling with the Armen- 
ian Question, and yet official Europe, true to 
character, continued its traditional policy, 
and contented itself with consular investiga- 
tions on the spot, and with platonic advices 
to the Sultan. Russia had special reasons 
now for not being concerned with the Ar- 
menian Question. On the one hand, she was 
entirely engrossed with the war with Japan, 
and on the other hand she had a fight on her 
hands in Caucasus as a result of her seizure 
of the Armenian church estates. The seizure 
of the church estates was a turning point in 
Armeno-Russian relations, and generally in 
the future activities of the 
Revolutionary Federation. 


(To be Continued) 


Armenian 


A NOTE 


This is the first installment of a series of three on the history of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, a compact but comprehensive statement, and the first of its kind in the English lan- 
guage. The second installment will bring the story down to the Turkish Revolution of 1908, and 
the concluding article will cover the ground up to the present. After it is completed, it will be 
published in separate booklet form as a part of the Hairenik educational series. This series is pre- 
sented at a time when the Armenian Revolutionary Federation is observing its Sixtieth Anniversary. 
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THE 
CRIMSON OFFERING 


By ARPIAR ARPIARIAN 
(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 


In the ward, in referring to Hayrapet 
Effendi Kurkjian, the title of Effendi was all 
sufficient. No name nor surname were nec- 
essary. Just his eminence, the Effendi. 

The Effendi had moved from Khasgegh 
to Ortakiugh thirty years before, and during 
that entire period he had never missed a 
Sunday from church. And now his habits 
dominated his behavior on the Lord’s day 
with the force of instinct. He went to church 
before the start of the holy mass, rested a bit 
in the adjoining oratory, and posted himself 
on the week’s happenings in the ward. At 


the chanting of Khorhurt Khorin—O Mys-.”.. 
tery of Mysteries—, he entered the temple ", 
and strode straight to the vestry where’: 


the illustrious men of the ward had the, 
privilege of entertaining His Eminence. With 
the striking of the strains of Ter Getzo 
Zhays—Lord, keep the Armenians—, he 
proceeded to the circle of the choir, immedi- 
ately below the altar. When the officiating 
priest began to chant Vor orhnes zaynosik 
ouyk orhnen zkez—Bless Thou those who 
Bless Thee—he walked slowly with dignified 
steps toward the audience, his head un- 
covered. With the ending of E Sguespaneh— 
From the Beginning—, he marched to the al- 
tar where he kissed the gospel of the officiat- 
ing priest, and donated a gold piece for his 
offering to the church. The price of kissing 
the right hand was raised to five gold pieces 
when the celebrant of the mass was the 
Bishop. Then, his heart filled with the satis- 


~~ 


faction of having fulfilled his duty, the de- 
vout Grand Dignitary returned to the 
vestry, and from here to the sanctuary of 
divine petition. After crossing himself be- 
fore the image of the Mother of God, he 
proceeded to the exit, with footsteps slightly 
leaning against the wall. Outside, the beg- 
gars were waiting for him, with the assur- 
ance of never having been disappointed. 
The strapping youths of the ward, proud in 
their Sunday suits, and holding in their 
hands collection platters, would murmur at 
sight of him, “He is coming!” 

The effendi would stop in front of each of 
them, and bargain with them with mock 
miserliness. Then, with a generous contri- 
bution, and saying “Long live, my children,” 
he would reward the sleepy youths who had 
risen so early to fulfill their religious duty. 
After enjoying a cup of coffee in the oratory, 
he would return home with a few backgam- 


‘mon players. 


This placid and tranquil Sunday life of 
thirty years was suddenly interrupted on 
August 19, 1890. That day, it being a holi- 
day, mass was celebrated in state by the 
Bishop, the pastor of the ward, while the 
honor of assisting him was given to the new 
visiting priest, thanks to his excellent voice. 


During the ceremony, when it was time to 
sing “Azadoutyoun yeghbartz merots gere- 
lotz”—Liberation unto our enslaved broth- 


ers—, the priest of Armenia, his eyes 
inflamed, holding the censer in his hand, and 
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driven by an irrepressible divine indignation, 
let out an earth-quaking “Aa”. Upon this 
high-pitched Aa, all Armenian spirits were 
breathless, rooted there, as if in speechless 
anxiety, tensely awaiting some great hap- 
penings. “Zad” verily exploded, the “Ou” 
trembled like a tenderly-sobbing melody, 
and the darting “Tyoun” and the thunder- 
ous “Ammen” broke the temple mito a storm. 
Yesterday was July fifteenth. 

The soaring priest, now exhausted, came 
down from his heights. His proud call now 
died down into a broken sigh of indignation. 
With a silent burst of infinite nostalgia he 
sobbed the “Our enslaved brothers,” putting 
into it the importunate entreaties of a thou- 
sand years unto the God of the Armenians. 
And he responded to his petition with the 
Armenian “Ter Voghormia,”—Lord, Have 
mercy—of a thousand years. But this time 
it was with a roar. Yesterday he has set out 
a company from Istanbul to Akya. In chains. 
The vengeful regiment against Islam. The 
first! 

When the new wanderer warbled the 
“Liberation of our enslaved brothers” with 
a new melody, the audience in their turn, 
let out a petition which came from the 
depths of their hearts, as like a veritable 
volcanic explosion. Shocked by the novelty, 
the Effendi was in daze and breathed heavily 
as if he was in the grip of a nightmare. But 
suddenly recovering himself,-he left his seat 
and walked out. He passed hurriedly 
through the sanctuary, without even noticing 
the presence of the Mother of God, and went 
straight to the oratory. Yonder, in the ves- 
try, the dignitaries of the ward looked at 
each other as if driven by a common impulse, 
then they filed out in a body. On the way to 
the churchyard they met the Sexton who 
stood at his post, his neck bent low, and 
holding in his hand Effendi’s umbrella. 
Suddenly there was a common bond between 
the man and the dignitaries. 


“Brother Sexton, where did Effendi go?” 


they asked. 

“He went to the Oratory,” the Sexton re- 
plied in a submissive voice. 

“Did he say anything?” 

“No, he was pale as a dead man.” 

With heavy steps, as if returning from a 
funeral to the home of the deceased, they 
headed for the Oratory, murmuring under 
their noses, “I wonder what happened.” 

Seated at the head of a velvet-covered 
table, his fez thrown on the chair, Effendi 
was puffing heavily on a cigar. The new- 
comers stood there in line, their lips closed 
tight. No one dared to break the silence. 
The curious Sexton came and stood at salute 
in front of thé door, as if awaiting his mas- 
ter’s orders. His presence was the signal to 
break the silence of the lips. The oldest and 
most authoritative of the dignitaries ven- 
tured in a mild voice, “Effendi, would you 
like a cup of coffee?” 

The Effendi assented with a reluctant 
Hmm, and the sexton was ordered to bring 
a cup of coffee. 

“You too have some coffee,” Effendi 
offered. 

“Coffee for all of us, brother Sexton,” 
seconded the authoritative dignitary. And 
encouraged by this initial success, he con- 
tinued, “What a nice day! Maytime. 
Effendi, are you going up to day?” 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know,” was the 
curt reply. Effendi’s indignation and his 
urge for eloquent speech were still in conflict. 
Silently they drank their coffees. 

When the Sexton picked up the empty 
cups and was about to leave, Effendi stopped 
him, saying, “Look here, tell Serpazan—the 
Holy Father—to cut the ceremony short and 
come here.” 

The order to cut the ceremony short, un- 
heard of until that day, completely reversed 
the apprehensions of the dignitaries. Effendi 
had always severely rebuked any scribe or 
priest who tempered with the ceremony. 

After the mass, the Bishop, accompanied 
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by the Elder Priest and the Prelate of the 
diocese, came to the oratory, without any 
invitation from the Sexton. When they saw 
the apprehensive faces of the company, all 
three instantly surmised that something was 
awry. The Effendi received the greeting of 
the three dignitaries by rising to his feet. 
He put his fez on, then they all were seated. 
At first, the conversation revolved around 
the crowd in the church and the cool May 
weather. The Bishop tactfully avoided ask- 
ing questions, as to why Effendi had left 
the church when “Orhnial Yegherouk”— 
Blessings unto you—, was being chanted, for 
fear it might carry a subtle reference to the 
collection. The Sexton served three more 
cups of coffee. When he picked up the 
empty cups and retired, Effendi, who had 
been silent all this time, asked the Bishop 
ponderously, as with the seriousness of ap- 
proaching an Eminence. 

“Serpazan,” he said, “when did this moun- 
tain bear arrive here?” 

“Who is the mountain bear?” the Bishop 
asked with a suppressed smile. 

“The gharib—wanderer—, of today.” 

“Effendi, do you mean Father Housik?” 
the Bishop countered, not hiding the dis- 
pleasure which he felt against this improper 
language toward a servant of God. Then he 
continued, “It is three days he has been with 
us.” 

“Who sent him here?” 

“Who should send him? He came with a 
recommendation from the Patriarchate to 
replace the other visiter who left us.” 

“Bah! Couldn’t they find someone else 
to send us?” 

“What for, Effendi? What’s the matter? 
What has he done?” the Bishop asked with 
obvious impatience. 

“What’s the matter? What has happened? 
What has he done? Are you asking me 
what’s the matter, Serpazan? They have 
ears and hear not, they have eyes and see 
not.” ‘ee 
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“Please be specific, Effendi,” the Bishop 
begged. “If you know something about this 
priest beforehand, that’s a different matter.” 

One of the minor dignitaries who at the 
time was looking out of the window, seeing 
the newcomer priest coming out of the sanc- 
tuary, notified Effendi. 

“Tell him to come in,” ordered Effendi. 

The priest from Armenia bowed to the 
Bishop, and after greeting the remainder of 
the party with a common “Voghchouyn”— 
Greetings—, he stood there waiting. The 
Effendi did not order him to be seated, and 
the priest ignored the insult. He was stand- 
ing there in homage of the Bishop, and not 
the layman. He expected the order for a 
change of position from his ecclesiastical 
superior. This bold exhibition of dutiful 
homage elicited the friendly disposition of 
the Bishop. 

“Be seated, Father, be seated,” he ordered 
in a kind voice. 

The priest bowed to Serpazan and took 
his seat. After a few moments of silence, 
Effendi asked him, “Where do you come 
from, priest?” He pronounced the words 
one by one, like the beads of a rosary. 

“I come from the Village of Tomouz,” re- 
plied Father Housik, without the customary 
“IT am your servant,” or “Effendi,” which 
was expected of newcomers. 

“From the Village of Tomouz? Hmm!” 
Effendi murmured under his nose, then 
loudly, “Well then, do you know what i 
this place?” 

“Tt is Istanbul, is it not so?” 

“Hah, I see you know that much. Good, 
good! Now then, do you know who Hassan 
Pasha is?” 

“How should I know? Who cares who he 
is? There are many Hassan Pasha’s in the 
world,” the priest shot back scornfully with 
a shake of his shoulders, turning his face 
to the wall. 

At this the clergymen began to stroke 
their beards, while Effendi called on the aid 
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of a broad handkerchief to conceal his cha- 
grin at the brazen effrontery to the King. 
“How churlish!” the dignitaries murmured. 
Effendi folded his handkerchief and con- 
tinued. 


“This Hassan Pasha is quite different 
from the ones you know, priest,” he said 
impressively. “He is the Hassan Pasha of 
Beshiktash.” 

The premonitory accent which he put on 
the word “Beshiktash,” although clouding 
the faces of the audience, nevertheless com- 
pletely missed ‘the priest who now exploded: 


“So what? Let him be from where he 
comes. Our county too has a Hassan Pasha. 
You know something, Amira? On a holy 
day like this it is a great sin to desecrate our 
lips with the mention of such names.” 

And, as if tortured by his Christian con- 
science, he rose to his feet, and begged the 
Bishop to be excused. The Serpazan, curi- 
ous to learn the motive behind those myster- 
ious questions, denied him permission to 
leave. Effendi continued to press him with 
his questions and decisions quite unabashed, 
disregarding the impatience of his listeners. 

“This Hassan Pasha is not like the Hassan 
Pasha’s of your country,” he fairly shouted. 
Then, lowering his voice, “This Hassan 
Pasha is the eye and the ear of His Majesty. 
Put this down in your book.” 

“What is that to me, Amira? Let him be 
whatever he is,” retorted Father Housik con- 
temptuously. “Let him be the eye, the ear, 
or whatever hole he wants to be.” 

Thinking it was time to make an end of 
this duel, the Bishop asked Effendi to come 
to the point and tell Father Housik what was 
in ‘his mind. Effendi noted that the Bishop 
this time avoided the customary formulae of 
addressing him with “Communicate the or- 
ders of Your Eminence.” The crudeness of 
a churlish priest was having its effect upon 
him. There was the trace of a suspicion of 
ecclesiastical rebellion against his authority, 


and yet he felt that he was the patron of the 
Armenians. He rubbed his lips with his five 
fingers back and forth, then shouted: 

“You were inciting the people to rebellion 
with your singing today. By this time the 
news must have reached Hassan Pasha. 
There will be a report about us, a report.” 

Then, in a scarcely audible murmur he 
added, “How you shouted the word ‘Libera- 
tion,’ O priest.” 

The Bishop, the elder priest, and the Pre- 
late bristled their eyebrows, however, Father 
Housik retorted sharply: “Those are our 
prayers of a thousand years, they are the 
rituals which have been sanctified by our 
patriarchs. How come? Is this not a Chris- 
tian church?” 

And the man from Armenia rolled his eyes 
at the Bishop and the priests. For a moment 
they sat there terrified. That fiery look re- 
flected the menacing fury of Armenia. Even 
Effendi cringed back. And it was with a 
lame cough that he stuttered, “Those blessed 
men lived at another time. When we die, 
those holy patriarchs will aid in our salva- 
tion in the next world. However, those men 
cannot save us here.” 

Then, taking hold on himself, he asked, 
“Did you come to stay here?” 

“Quite right. I have come to stay for a 
while.” 

“If that’s the case, forget your Village of 
Tomouz which means swine, and as long as 
you are here, become a villager of Khouzi 
which means lamb. If someday, by the 
grace of God, you return to your home vil- 
lage, you may become whatever you wish. 
What you do to yourself here redounds 
equally on ourselves. One must be a states- 
man here. Let this commandment be your 
earring: ‘In Ortakiough the fear of Hassan 
Pasha is the beginning of wisdom.’ ” 

“That is so, Effendi, that is so,” chorused 
the dignitaries in unison. 

At this point the Bishop felt the need of 
intervening. “But, Effendi, what shall we 
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do?” he asked with a frown. “Shall we 
change our ritual or remove it because this 
one is Hassan Pasha and that one is Hus- 
seyin Pasha? If for the past five hundred 
years we had followed that policy, today we 
would not have a church of Armenia. The 
visiting priest who departed used to chant 
the word ‘Liberation,’ the newcomer does 
the same, the Elder priest does the same, 
and when I officiate, I do the same.” 


“Serpazan, Serpazan,” Effendi shouted, 
“gather your wits about yourself. There is 
a way of saying and there is another way of 
saying it. For thirty years I have been at- 
tending this church. Have you one day ever 
heard the people shout fervently ‘Amen,’ 
and ‘Lord have mercy,’ after the chanting 
of the word ‘Liberation’? Have you!” 


He paused here, to let the words sink in. 
Then he murmured dolefully: 


“Don’t you realize how far they have gone 
this past month?” 

His reference to the incident of July fif- 
teenth was a warning, a sort of reminder of 
the perilous situation which had been created 
for the nation. All faces became solemn 
again, all lips were closed. Effendi shot a 
searching look around himself and saw that 
all faces were transfigured. It does not mat- 
ter, he thought, let them suffer a little too. 
For half an hour he had been suffering from 
the signs of insurrectionary spirit against 
the government. He felt that the weakening 
of his influence would be disastrous for Or- 
takiough. Without a head, his ward would be 
a victim of indiscretion. It was with the con- 
sciousness of one who felt himself a savior 
that he wanted to insure the safety of Or- 
takiough against any peril. Now that he 
thought the situation was under control, he 
felt like relenting. However, the tie should 
not be cut off. Therefore, he addressed him- 
self to the visiting priest quite placatingly: 

“And now, Father, listen to me and I will 
cell you. I am more zealous than anyone in 


the preservation of our ritual, however, as 
the saying goes, ‘an emergency will resolve 
the law.’ ” And turning to the other church- 
men, he added, “I speak but little, it’s up to 
you to understand much.” 

“But how shall we do it?” the Elder Priest 
asked. 

“How shall you do it? I will tell you,” 
Effendi replied, and turning to Father Hou- 
sik, he gave his instructions: 


“In the first place, cut out the elongation 
of that ‘A’ in the word Azadoutyoun (Liber- 
ation) by a slight cough. After all we are 
human, we have coughing spells. It is no 
sin to cough. You will swallow the syllable 
‘Zat’ outright. You will swallow it, priest, 
swallow it, or else it will swallow us. When 
you come to ‘Yeghbartz Merotz’ — Our 
brothers—your cough will have relaxed a 
little. You can garble the word ‘Gerelotz’— 
enslaved—. Effendim, if they don’t want to 
be enslaved, let them gather their wits. 
Thank God, we too are Christian Armenians. 
Why don’t they enslave us, Effendim?” 

“That is so, that is so,” chorused the lay- 
men in unison, as the beneficent advisor 
continued: 

“The minute you come to ‘Yeu Shnorh 
Harachikah’—And grace unto our forth- 
coming life—you may shout it to the top of 
your voice; I don’t care if your voice reaches 
as far as Shnorhk Effendi.” 

This witticism at the expense of Shnorhk 
Effendi provoked a general chuckle which 
was an auspicious sign of Effendi’s pacifica- 
tion. 

“Now that you have learned ‘how to de 
it,’ you may go in peace. The Lord be with 
you.” Saying it, Effendi dismissed the 
visiting priest. 

“Effendi,” the priest said, rising to his 
feet, “I didn’t get a thing out of those words. 
Let Serpazan order me and I will never 
again officiate on Sundays.” 

“That will be better still,” Effendi snapped 
irritably. 
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The visiting priest bowed to the Bishop, 
turned to the two priests and the laymen in 
acknowledgement, and took his leave. 


“The voice in the wilderness. No wonder 
they suffer!” commented His Eminence to 
those sitting beside him. Quite exhausted, 
he pulled his watch, and sighed an Oh, as 
he saw the time was quite advanced. He 
jumped to his feet. “Won't you come in, 
Serpazan Father, and won’t you all come 
in,” he invited all the others. 


From time immemorial, it was the custom 
of Hayrapet Effendi to invite the officiating 
Serpazan, the assisting priests, the council of 
the ward and the illustrious guests to dinner 
at his home after the Sunday services. The 
day’s incident did not interrupt that time- 
honored custom. After recovering from his 
first shock, Effendi had tried hard to resolve 
the unpleasant incident amicably in order 
not to mar the solemn joy of his hospitality. 
The party departed from the church in a 
group. In the courtyard the youths were 
still waiting, holding the collection platters 
in their hands. Effendi satisfied them all, 
although without a word. Too, there were 
the waiting beggars, and Effendi had some- 
thing for each of them. 

The two priests of the ward also joined 
the company, soon followed at a respectable 
distance by the attendant of the church 
lights, the chief of scribes, the members of 
the choir, and the Sexton. One of the priests 
who had been absent from the Oratory a few 
moments before, seeing Father Housik was 
not in the company, said to his companion 
priest, “The visitor knows nothing of this, 
let us invite him.” 

“Leave him alone,” said one of the digni- 
taries. “Every man suffers for his sins.” 

2. 

The next week, it being the fifteenth day 
shift, it was Father Housik’s turn to cele- 
brate mass. Sunday morning, the Effendi 
and the dignitaries of the ward were assem- 
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bled in the vestry as usual. The mass 
was being completed without any untoward 
incident. Azadoutyoun yeghbartz merotz— 
Liberation unto our brethren—had scarcely 


been heard, as the priest had had a coughing 
spell just when he was about to intercede in 
behalf of “our enslaved brothers.” At the 
chanting of Getzo—Lord keep the Armen- 
ians—the temple was almost deserted and 
Effendi went to meet the celebrant of the 
mass with friendly disposition. He had 
noticed the visiting priest’s absence from the 
dinner of the previous Sunday and had at 
once sent for him but they had not found 
him. His conscience had been stricken for 
this wrong to the poor priest. After his 
anger had subsided, he had reflected that the 
peasant priest could not have been a malevo- 
lent person. He must have been just a 
simpleton from the country, newly arrived, 
and ignorant of the politics of Istanbul, espe- 
cially of Ortakiough. 

He wanted to right the wrong of the pre- 
ceding week, and therefore, instead of the 
customary one gold piece for his offering, he 
took out two gold pieces from his pocket and 
kept it in his hand. Just then the officiating 
priest was descending the steps of the left- 
hand altar, chanting the “Vor orhnes zayno- 
sik” —Bless Thou them—, pronouncing the 
words one by one with a tired voice. How- 
ever, his waning voice suddenly came to life. 
Something hit the Effendi’s ears like the 
whistle of a bullet: “Takavoratz krisdoneit: 
yev xinvoryal mangantz notza”—Of the 
kings, of the Christians, and their children 
in armor. Infuriated, the Grand Dignitary 
came out of the vestibule with swift steps, 
holding the two gold pieces tightly in his 
hand, and did not stop until he reached the 
Oratory, shouting: “What a calamity, O 
what a calamity!” 

The treasurer, the accountant, and the 
secretary who were busy counting the collec- 
tion, dropped their work astounded. 
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“What is the matter, Effendi?” they asked. 
“Did that Herif—Jackass—again pull off a 
boner?” 


The Sexton came over, and stood there at 
salute. 

“The minute this visitor is through, get 
hold of him by the scruff of the neck and 
bring him here,” Effendi commanded. Furi- 
ous with rage, he kept pacing the floor of the 
Oratory until the coming of the priest, 
bellowing: 

“A veritable calamity, woe unto us, woe 
unto us! It will be disaster for us all. By 
this time there must be a report about us. 
That dog was there.” 

That “dog” referred to one person who 
was suspected of espionage. Finally the 
priest showed up. It was the same company 
of the preceding week, but this time it was 
not the same dignified and solemn assembly. 
Some were seated, some standing, while 
Effendi paced the floor furiously. The priest 
bowed to the Bishop but he was not given 
time to receive the order to be seated. 

“Priest, you will pick up your bag and 
baggage and leave this place instantly. Do 
you understand?” Effendi ordered. 

The Bishop who had left the church at 
the singing of Ter Getzo, again was at a loss 
to know what had happened, while Father 
Housik asked with a scornful accent: 

“What is the matter now?” 

“What is the matter? What is the matter? 
What kind of ‘Vor orhnes’ was that? Huh?” 

“It was our ‘Vor orhnes,’” the priest 
replied resentfully. 

“That was your ‘Vor orhnes,’ not the one 
we use here,” Effendi shrieked. “Here in 
Ortakiough we have a ‘Vor orhnes’ of our 
own. The one who does not use it will be- 
come a ‘Vor anidzes’-—That Thou mayest 
curse—Do you understand?” 

“No, I don’t understand,” Father Housik 
rejoined with the same calmness. “What is 
your ‘Vor orhnes’? The one I know is the 
‘Vor orhnes’ of the Church of Armenia. Our 





‘Vor orhnes’ is one, not two.” 

“Priest, Priest,” Effendi bellowed, “there’s 
a saying which goes, “They can see India 
through the hole of the needle.’ This is not 
the time of Vardanantz when our ancestors 
were fighting for their religious freedom. At 
that time, who was the one to look, and who 
was the one to seek?” 

“An entirely different century, and en- 
tirely different mores,” voiced Ogsendios 
Effendi, authority on the Golden Age, rais- 
ing his forefinger, and pronouncing the 
words one by one. 

“Aferim!”—Well spoken—, Ogsendios 
Effendi,” exclaimed Hayrapet Effendi with 
gusto. That’s just it, that’s just it. A differ- 
ent century, and different mores. Solomon 
the Wise hath prophesied well.” 

“You will pardon me, Effendi, but how 
do they pronounce the ‘Vor orhnes’?” the 
Bishop intervened. “There are no two ‘Vor 
orhneses’, one for Ortakiough and the other 
for the Church of Armenia. Our ‘Vor 
orhnes’ is one.” 

“Whether one or two, I don’t know, Ser- 
pazan,” replied Effendi. “But we must make 
it two, otherwise we shall be cut in two.” 

“That is so, that is sc,” repeated the lay- 
men in unison. 

“They used to chant the ‘Vor orhnes’ 
every Sunday,” continued Effendi, “was I 
not one of them? And yet I never thought 
there was something beneath it. It was but a 
prayer, we used to hear it feebly and the 
thing was over. The way you chanted it last 
Sunday, you made the word a veritable 
‘Liberation’. When you started ‘Vor orhnes’ 
in a low voice I pitied you, thinking you were 
tired. But when you pounced on ‘Takavo- 
ratz Christoneitz’—Of the kings of the 
Christians—, I was verily shaken. And as if 
this was not enough, when you began to 
sing ‘Zinvoryal mangantz’—The children in 
armor—you raised your voice so high it 
could have been heard in Beshigtash. After 
this ‘Vor orhnes’ shall never be chanted in 
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this church the way it was. And this goes 
for all of you.” 


“Tel me, how shall we chant it then?” 
Father Housik asked. 

The instructor turned upon him: 

“You may sing ‘Vor orhnes zaynosik’ any 
way you like. God is the God of all, whether 
Jew or gentile. That’s what the Apostle has 
said. But when you come to ‘Takavoratz,’ 
there you rest a bit. Take a deep breath. 
Conserve your energies. Cough for once, 
and ever so imperceptibly separate the 
‘Christoneitz’ from the “Takavoratz.’ Do you 
understand? Cut it in two.” 

“That’s right, Effendi, that’s right. That’s 
the way it ought to be done,” pontificated 
Ogsendios Effendi, always raising his finger. 
“Our venerable fathers of Venice have done 
precisely that. In ‘Vor orhnes zaynostk’ they 
have put a comma, separating the ‘Takavo- 
ratz’ from ‘Christoneitz.’ ” 

“Well spoken, Ogsendios Effendi, well 
spoken,” exclaimed the censor. “See, how 
wise they are, how statesmanlike they are? 
That’s the reason why they leave them 
alone.” 

“Bravo, Ogsendios Effendi, Bravo!” chor- 
used the laymen, beside themselves. 

“The minute you reach ‘Zinvoryal man- 
gantz...” 

“Well, I am at ‘Zinvoryal mangantz’ 
now,” said the Priest sarcastically. 

“There you imitate the crossing of the 
Romans.” 

“T have never seen the Romans, nor do I 
know how they cross themselves,” replied 
the Priest with a shrug of his shoulders. 

One of the secondary dignitaries rose from 
his seat and started to cross himself right 
and left, fast enough not to be noticed, while 
the audience shook with laughter. “Jshteh!— 
See? This is the way the Romans cross 
themselves,” he said. 

“Garble the words, garble the words, 
Priest,” continued Effendi. “ ‘Zinvoryal 
mangantz’ should never be heard. There are 


no children in armor among the Armenians. 
It won’t do. If the children are in armor, 
what about the grown-up’s, they will ask. 
‘He who takes up the sword shall fall by 
the sword.’ If we shout the word ‘armed,’ 
they will shut our lips with ‘arms.’ It should 
never be heard, never.” 

“That is so, that is so,” repeated the 
chorus. 

The man from Armenia could stand it no 
longer. He rose to his feet and shouted in 
the face of Effendi: 


“Effendi, Effendi, you have gone too far. 
If there’s anything in the ritual which should 
be changed, the order should come from 
Serpazan and not you. Do you understand?” 

This defiant observation which had never 
been heard for thirty years, and which was a 
direct challenge to Effendi’s authority, con- 
founded everyone, including the Bishop. 
Instantly all eyes were centered on Serpazan. 
He was gazing at the window, pretending not 
to hear it, but the deep satisfaction which he 
felt from the heart could not be missed on 
his face. 

“I am the Serpazan, I,” roared Effendi. 
“His Majesty recognizes me as the respon- 
sible man of this town.” 

“Your Eminence,” the Priest said delibe- 
rately, pointing to the collection platter, 
“can extend his authority only to this, and in 
the church, to the mattresses at the most. 
The attendant of the lights is higher than 
you. He has a rank. Issuing instructions to 
the priests is beyond your jurisdiction.” 

He would have continued, but Effendi 
rushed at him with clinched fist, and 
shouted, “Priest, I will have your beard 
shaved.” 

“And I will have your mustaches shaved, 
Hayrapet.” 

Effendi was simply beside himself. The 
dignitaries could scarcely restrain him. 

“The gall of him!. How dare you insult 
me like this? Me, an officer of His Majesty, 
me who has been decorated! I will dry up 
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that mouth of yours, I will cut off your 
tongue,” Effendi was bellowing. 


“And I am an officer of the Highest, my 
forehead anointed with the holy ointment. 
How dare you insult me by addressing me as 
a commoner?” the Priest of Armenia 
shouted raising his right arm to heaven. 

There was a deep silence. 

The visitor bowed before Serpazan, then 
strode out with proud steps. 

“Sexton!” Effendi called. 

The Sexton came in and stood at salute. 

“Now, right now,” Effendi commanded, 
“fetch a cart, put that man’s bedding in it, 
throw him upon it, and drive straight to the 
Patriarchate. Tomorrow I will go talk to 
them.” 


And Effendi handed the Sexton two 
Medjidieh’s. 

* * * 

Thursday’s Istanbul newspapers inserted 
the following news item in the column called 
“National Items”: 

“One priest named Housik, a native of the 
Village of Tomouz who had been sent tem- 
porarily to the Town of Ortakiough, with a 
callousness typical of his hometown, has up- 
set the ward. His Eminence Hayrapet 
Effendi having made representations at the 
Patriarchate, this mischief-maker, this non- 
priest, yesterday was escorted to the passen- 
ger ship Makhsousiyeh, and was shipped to 
his native country via Samson.” 

One week after the departure of Father 
Housik, one day as Hayrapet Effendi was 
passing before the barrack of Beshiktash, 
Hassan Pasha invited him in. The absolute 
Lord and Prince of Beshiktash and Orta- 
kiough in the immediate vicinity of the Fort- 
ress of Yildiz was the intimate friend of the 
Grand Dignitary of Ortakiough. After the 
preliminary courtesies of coffee and cigars, 
during the conversation, Pasha expressed his 
satisfaction of Hayrapet Effendi for having 
been rid of the dubious priest. 

“Amman, Pasha Effendi, Your Excellency 
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must have received some false information,” 
Hayrapet Effendi hastened with an air of 
alarm. “There was nothing to it. That priest 
had a grating voice, and since we prefer 
a sweet voice, we asked the Patriarchate to 
send us another priest. That is all.” 

“Good, good, let it be as you say,” Pasha 
replied with a knowing smile. He knew well 
the man he was facing. 

This incident portrayed the whole man. 
This “old fashioned Armenian,” whenever 
he spoke to the Turkish pasha’s on the 
movements of the Armenians, invariably 
tried to represent the Armenians as loyal 
and devoted to the Ottoman throne. One 
day, when the Minister of Interior had laid 
before him a number of Armenian news- 
papers published in Europe which showered 
threats against Turkey, with a contemptu- 
ous laughter, the Armenian Effendi char- 
acterized them as the scribblings of idiots. 
And to confirm his assurance, he added that 
when robbers are about to break into a 
house, they do not sit in coffee houses and 
tell the world what they are about to do. 


“Quite true, quite true,” replied the flabby 
Pasha who loved his comfort, and he ordered 
his men never again to bring him the trans- 
lations of such trash. 

With gnashing of his teeth, Hayrapet 
Effendi pronounced Judases, Vasaks and 
Meroujans all those high-ranking Armenians 
who rushed to the Turkish Pasha’s the 
minute they had some juicy information 
about the Armenians, in order to prove their 
loyalty. When a fire breaks in the house, 
he would say, they pour water on it to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and not oil. Our zealous 
effendis are pourers of oil. They want to 
ruin the nation’s house. 

In his dealings with the Turks, he was the 
loyal custodian of the old national policy. 
“Kiss the hand which you cannot cut off, 
and raise it to your forehead,” was his motto. 
To his intimate friends he confided: “The 
gangrene will eat up their hand, there is no 
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need of cutting it off. We must be patient 
and wait.” 

He found Patriarch Nerses altogether too 
impatient. When the Patriarch came to Or- 
takiough to make it his residence, Effendi 
grimaced. It is true that the Sultan had 
made a gift of a mansion in Ortakiough to 
the Patriach, “but,” Effendi had confided to 
his friends, “His Majesty would have left 
us infinitely obliged if he had donated him 
a mansion in Beshiktash.” Delicately, he 
gave them to understand that while the 
Sultan was taking the Armenian Patriarch 
under his immediate custody, still he avoided 
living too close to him. 

Effendi had been exasperated at the ap- 
peals in San Stefano and Berlin in behalf of 
the Armenian cause. “Before crossing the 
bridge, we are opening the Devil’s eye,” he 
would grumble. In his dealings with the 
Turks, his motto was: “Be a brother to the 
Devil until you cross the bridge.” Neither 
could he stand the return of the Armenian 
delegation from Berlin. He went to see 
Patriarch Nerses, “to bring him to his 
senses.” When the father of the Armenian 
Question waxed enthusiastic in his faith in 
Europe, the conservative man, puffing on 
his thick cigar, and fixing his gaze on the 
rising curls of smoke, replied: 

“Serpazan, when in the days of Abdul 
Medjit the Khatti Sherif—the Writ of Re- 
forms—was read, our Patriarch Hagopos 
expressed his good wishes in the Cathedral 
and imspired the people with great hopes. 
Then, rising from his throne, he said in a 
subdued and mysterious voice: ‘E vera 
amenayni orhnial joghovourt, takavornis 
Dajik eh’—Notwithstanding it, blessed peo- 
ple, our king is a Turk. He who hath ears 
let him hear. Serpazan, do not forget this, 
and govern the nation accordingly.” 

After that, he never called at the Patri- 
archate and never accepted any office. The 
only exceptions to this rule were at Easter 
and Christmas. 





When Patriarch Nerses moved his resi- 
dence to Ortakiough, Hayrapet Effendi paid 
him a courtesy visit, to say “Welcome.” The 
Patriarch spoke with great distress. The 
condition of the nation had deteriorated 
while Europe was not raising a finger to 
ameliorate it. Together with a few other 
callers, Hayrapet Effendi patiently listened 
to the Patriarch’s grievances. Each guest 
expressed an opinion, while Effendi merely 
said bitterly: 

“E vera amenayni, orhnial joghovourt, 
takavornis Dajik eh” —Nevertheless, blessed 
people, our king. .. . You can remember the 
rest, Serpazan.” 

Whatever he did or carried out with the 
Turks in matters of general national policy, 
he recommended every Armenian to do the 
same. He was purple with anger when one 
evening he read a detailed report of the 
estates of the Armenian churches in Istanbul 
in the newspaper Arevelk. He summoned 
before him the publisher of the paper that 
very night and, as we say in vulgar language, 
he gave him hell. The publisher of the great 
newspaper could not understand what harm 
could come to the nation from such an inno- 
cent report. 

Beh! Ay oghoul,—Can’t you see, my son, 
they must never know those things,” the old 
conservative stormed. “The rabble must 
never know what we have or have not, other- 
wise they will be envious and will not stand 
it. We are Giavours in their eyes, do you 
understand? They are the ones who should 
enjoy all the good things! In Anatolia, we 
must veil the faces of our women otherwise 
they will kidnap them; we must keep our 
houses away from sight, otherwise they will 
raze them to the ground; we must dress as 
if we were poor, or else they will rob us. 
That is the way we have managed to live to 
this time; we must be patient until the dog’s 
carcass is out of the way. If the Turks should 
read what you have published, what do you 
think they will do? We always tell them 
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how poor we are, and now, you up and tell 
them how rich we are. My son, is there no 
one among you with his wits about him who 
should know those things? We have an old 
adage which says, ‘where there are no great 
minds, they go to the big crock for advice.’ 
Get hold of an experienced man among you, 
one of those ‘old heads.’ Like old wine, they 
are at a premium.” 

A few months after this conversation the 
Office of the Efkaf—Bankrupt Estates— 
seized and auctioned an estate of the Lousa- 
vorich Church of Galata which was worth 
1500 gold pounds, and which had been regis- 
tered in the name of Lousavorich—‘Krikor, 
son of Anak.’ 

“How many years can this Krikor, the son 
of Anak, live?” the Office of the Efkaf had 
asked when the matter had been reported. 

Having met the publisher of Arevelk in 
a ferryboat, Effendi asked him indignantly, 
“Do you see now, what harm can come from 
such an innocent report? If this keeps up, 
they will seize all the estates of our churches. 
Woe unto you, O city, whose journalist is a 
child! Go find yourselves a big crock, a big 
crock.” 

Often, when the ferryboat was crossing 
from Beshiktash to Ortakiough, high rank- 
ing Turks would ask him who were the 
owners of those beautiful mansions on the 
hill, behind the Sultan’s palace of Chraghan. 
Pretending ignorance, Hayrapet Effendi 
would give evasive answers. “They belong 
to the bankers, I guess they are Frenchmen,” 
he would say. As a matter of fact, the owners 
were Armenians, all members of Bank 
Ottoman, or merchants. 

He had built his residence in a secluded 
spot in a gulch called Tereh. The house was 
located in a garden surrounded by a wall. 
It was an unpretentious building divided 
into two parts, a Haremlik—Womens’ quar- 
ters—, and a Selamlik—Men’s quarters. The 
latter, which was restricted to Turkish 
guests, had a simple furniture. Effendi would 
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often speak of Sultan Mahmoud’s visit to 
Kazaz Artin, the Great Amira, in his humble 
home. The famous Amira was sick in bed 
when the Sultan called on him incognito. As 
the Sultan climbed the steps and entered the 
rooms, he was struck by the simplicity of 
the furniture. After this visit, the Sultan’s 
esteem and confidence in Kazaz Artin was 
enhanced tenfold. 

Effendi was past his sixties. In his child- 
hood he had learned reading and writing, 
and being a prolific reader he had read many 
books. Like every old Armenian, he was 
able to dig into the meaning of the ancient 
Grabar—the classical Armenian, thanks to 
his early attendance to church and his mas- 
tery of the ritual. He had worn threadbare 
his Chamichian, as well as Yeghishe, 
Thomas Arzrouni, the Bible, and other his- 
torical works. He was familiar with con- 
temporary translations, including the trans- 
lated novels of Smyrna and Istanbul. He 
was a subscriber of all Istanbul papers and 
he read them all. 

This son of a furrier from Armenia had 
launched on his fortune after the Crimean 
War. Later he had become one of the main 
importers of Serasker, Tophaneh, and Ter- 
shaneh, if not the foremost. In his collusions 
with the pasha’s and the government offi- 
cers he was incomparably ingenious and 
clever, and thanks to this lack of scruples, a 
thing which is regarded as the highest virtue 
among Turkish ruling circles, Hayrapet not 
only had amassed a vast fortune, but climb- 
ing from rank to rank, he attained to the 
rank of Bala, and was eagerly awaiting his 
promotion to the rank of Pasha. 

Although it was his duty to cherish and 
be grateful to the foreigners, at heart he 
hated them fiercely. Something inside of 
him revolted against the perpetual enslave- 
ment. Each day, each hour, he had to be a 
psychologist lest he offended some Turk or 
provoked his envy. Although he had been 
a long friend of Hassan Pasha of Beshiktash, 
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he always contrived to let the Pasha see him 
as a common citizen. Ordinarily, he took the 
street car to his home, always taking care 
that he sat on the side facing the barrack of 
Beshiktash, to let people see that he was no 
different than the ordinary folk. And when- 


ever he traveled in a carriage, he was care- 
ful to pull down the curtains. His forty years 
of painstaking and back-bending servility to 
the Pasha’s and even their subordinate 
Agha’s had accummulated a load of bitter- 
ness in his heart. And he read his history of 
the Armenians with a heart which was bitter 
with the poison. He hated the foreigner 
bitterly. 

On the day of Koum Kapou demonstra- 
tion, when revolutionary Hunchaks had 
paraded before the Sublime Porte in protest 
of Armenian persecutions, his heart alter- 
nately rejoiced and was stricken with the 
emotions of hope and fear. 

“The knife has reached the bone,” he 
whispered to a few intimate friends. He saw 
the finger of Russia in the demonstration. 
Slowly, this opinion was crystalized into 
positive conviction when on the day after 
July 15th he saw the glum and somber faces 
of the pasha’s. His seething heart cooled 
off and he drew a deep Okh! of satisfaction. 
He saw in the thing the beginning of the 
vengeance of a thousand years. He was 
crestfallen when the jails were filled with 
Armenians, when they were set out for dis- 
tant Africa in chains, and still the finger of 
Russia was not seen. One evening, during 
the drinking of Raki, he confided to his 
inimate friends: 

“Our fathers used to say, ‘May God keep 
the Turkish cudgel ever hovering over the 
heads of the Armenians.’ Hereafter the 
Turkish cudgel will knock on our heads all 
the heavier because as yet there are no 
signs of the Moscovite cudgel knocking on 
Hamid’s head.” 


The old Armenian in him again came to 


the fore, the Armenian who wanted to live, 
cringing before the Turk, pressing down the 
ache in his heart. Again he feit the weight of 
the heavy yoke on his neck,—the centuries- 
old yoke of “treading softly,” which for a 
moment he had hoped to shatter. And that 
day when a priest of Armenia indiscreetly 
roared the irrepressible demand of the Ar- 
menians — At%adoutyoun yeghbartz merots 
—, and quite incautiously and with a bitter 
accent let out the curse of the race—‘Vor 
orhnes zaynosik,” the Raya in him was 
frightened. The hereditary enslaved blood 
again resumed its quiet course. 


3. 

Father Housik who had departed from 
Istanbul via Samson returned to Istanbul 
by the same route two years later. This 
time he did not go straight to the Patriarch- 
ate, neither did they send him to any specific 
church. He was not alone, others accom- 
panied him. They came in a company, with- 
out being free to move about. Their feet 
were in chains. They were taken from the 
ship straight to the Babi Zabtiyeh—the Cen- 
tral Police Station. Some of the chained were 
placed in various jails of Istanbul, the others 
were exiled to Akya. Father Housik was 
among the latter. 


The Priest of Armenia had left Istanbul 
neither disgusted, cringing, nor angry. He 
who was ready to shed his blood without 
murmur for the sake of Christ, could not 
mind the trivial hardship which he was suf- 
fering for the sake of the people and the 
church. In his heart, Christianity and the 
nation were molten into one; he was incap- 
able of separating them, even as he was in- 
capable of separating the divine and the 
mortal natures of Christ. He would gladly 
become a martyr for the sake of both. 

Besides, the bright sun of July 15 had 
completely transfigured him. The Armenian 
peasant who for centuries had made the life 
of the fox his model, had accepted the cub 
of the lion as the insignia of his race on July 
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15. Father Housik was departing from Is- 


tanbul thoroughly refreshed. He and Ar- 
sham set out alone. As the days of his 
summer vacation were about ended, the 
teacher was ready to return to his homeland 
with a new mission as representative. Ac- 
cording to a previous decision, the Priest was 
to stay in Istanbul in order to strenghten 
the relations of his “comrades” with the 
country and to found a strong organization 
there. Hayrapet Effendi’s intervention had 
ruined this plan, and the Priest departed 
saying, “the counsel proceeds from man, but 
the will comes from God.” 


After a consultation with the administra- 
tive body of Samson, it was decided that 
Father Housik should make a tour of Minor 
Armenia and return in the winter. The 
teacher kept on his way, while the Priest 
visited Marzuvan, Sebastia and Eudocea, 
and in the winter returned to the Village of 
Tomouz. In the spring he again took to the 
road. The youth of his village which now 
were in the organization knew the cause of 
the Priest’s absence. The traveling organ- 
izer toured the whole of Armenia Minor, 
encouraging the people and organizing them. 
He went to Armouta where he had a long 
visit with Arkhan and his comrades. In 
Marzuvan, he personally blessed the rifles 
of Aram Alanian and his company, and for 
a while himself became a_ revolutionary 
fighter. He had long visits with Zakarian 
and Shmavon, trying hard to reconcile them, 
and in this case he played a beneficent role. 
The fight against atheism was a menace to 
the success of the national cause. The people 
were shunning the youth who had come from 
Europe. The peasant Priest spoke in the 
name of the Armenian people. It was he 
who said: 

“Blessed people, we are the enemies of 
Hamid because the infidels are desecrating 
and seizing our churches. And now, you have 
come and are robbing us of our God. If 
there is no God, no next world, no heaven, 


no hell, everyone will be for himself and the 
Devil will take the hindmost. All of us will 
die like dogs. After that what does it matter 
whether one is Armenian or Turk? One 
calls bread ‘Hatz,’ the other ‘Ekmek.’ Is this 
all the difference?” 


Father Housik who had only an elemen- 
tary education did not strive to convince the 
“scientists” who had come from Europe, but 
simply threatened them, relying on the 
power of the people. 

“If you utter another word against re- 
ligion,” he threatened, “I will have the peo- 
ple ship you right back where you came 
from. Our fight is against the infidel. All 
of us are ready to shed our blood. Are we so 
dumb as to become martyrs in order to 
destroy religion?” 

One day, while accompanying Tou- 
mayan’s company, Father Housik saw a 
man dressed in a Turkish robe. He was an 
unsmiling man, affable, gentle and meek, 
and pious in appearance. He seemed to 
recognize the face, but where he had seen 
him he could not recall. For a long time he 
searched his memory. Some mysterious force 
inside him was driving him to the stranger. 
Suddenly, a shudder of joy swept him from 
head to foot. There was no doubt about it 
now. He was the protestant minister who 
one day had come to their village on a don- 
key. This was in the days of the late Father 
Thaddeus. He had been given a terrible 
beating, and leaving behind a gospel, he had 
fled the village. It was this persecuted pro- 
testant and his persecuted gospel which had 
converted the whole village. The Priest 
slowly reconstructed the circumstances when 
he had met him. Long years had passed. 
One day, when he and Arsham were strolling 
in the city, the teacher had nudged him, 
pointing to the protestant. Instantly his 
blood had shot to his head. After that, he 
had met the minister several times, but al- 
ways had regarded him with a frown. That 
had been the last, and he had completely 
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forgotten the man. And now, as like a 
vision, he was before his eyes. He ap- 
proached him reverently and introduced 
himself. The minister knew the name Father 
Housik well and his eyes glistened with joy 
at sight of this crude Priest of Armenia who 
was the very personification of the Armenian 
people. 

When it was his turn, the Priest told the 
minister that he was indirectly his pupil. 
When the latter expressed surprise, Father 
Housik related to him the incident in the 
village years ago. After scouring his mem- 
ory, the minister recalled the incident. In his 
mission as an apostle, he had had so many 
beatings in the villages and the towns that 
he had difficulty in locating each later. 


It so happened that the minister too had 
been making a tour of the country organiz- 
ing the people and calling on the revolution- 
ary bands. And now the minister and the 
priest were in the same shoe. They both 
were objects of persecution. In their persons 
the people became united in their fight 
against the enemies of the Armenians and 
Christianity. And together they were thrown 
into jail, protestant minister, Armenian 
priest, professor of American colleges, the 
young, the student, the vendor, and the 
donkey driver alike. All of them were 
Christians. 

Father Housik was in Marzuvan in those 
perilous days when one morning the walls 
were pasted with posters of a Hindu Poul- 
tice. These posters which had been sent 
from Athens to Armenia Minor with special 
instructions, announced the preparations of 
a deposition in Istanbul. The Palace of 
Yildiz was excited and orders had been is- 
sued to clamp down on Armenia Minor. 
Father Housik was among the first to be 
arrested. He was neither from Marzuvan 
nor the environs. What business could he 
have there? The investigations revealed 
many things. The true role of Father Housik 
was established beyond question. 


The trial of the accused took place in the 
court of Ankara. At the very beginning the 
Priest decided he would not try to justify 
himself. He comprehended that self justifi- 
cation would be tantamount to denial, 
whereas, denial meant the defeat of the idea. 
The eyes of the Armenian people were fixed 
on Ankara, the new Golgotha of the Armen- 
ians. Would he try to justify himself if he 
was accused of the crime of Christianity? 
Was not religion the true case of Armenia 
just now? 

In the prison he pondered what he was 
going to do. Although he was not a master 
of the Turkish language, nevertheless he 
could express himself quite freely, at least 
to make himself understood. However, on 
the day of the trial he did not need long 
words. Rushtuni had spoken before him. 
The judge, the people, the accused and the 
accusers all had been terrified by that venge- 
ful voice. When the turn came to Father 
Housik he simply replied: 

“Rushtuni Effendi has already said it. I 
am in complete agreement with him. I have 
nothing to add.” 

When they returned to the prison, Father 
Housik kissed Rushtuni’s forehead with 
tears of joy. 

All of them were condemned to death but 
only five merited the honor of martyrdom, 
those who had shed Mohammedan blood. 
The sentences of the rest were commuted to 
life imprisonment. After transferring them 
to Istanbul, some were settled in the local 
jails and the others were sent to fortress 
cities. Father Housik was among the latter. 

4. 

A few days after the great Istanbul mas- 
sacre of 1896 an officer of the Police Depart- 
ment called at Hayrapet Effendi’s office and 
politely asked him to come to Babi Zabtiyeh 
—Police Headquarters—for an interview 
with the Pasha. Effendi thought the Police 
Chief wanted to consult him in regard to the 
critical situation pertaining to the Armen- 
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ians, and when the officer departed, he called 
a carriage and headed straight to Babi Zab- 
tiyeh. At that moment, impelled by some 
inner suspicion, had he looked around him 
he would have seen that the officer who 
summoned him was lingering near his man- 
sion. When his carriage started off, it was 
followed by another carriage which carried 
the officer. 

Upon arrival at the great hall of Police 
Headquarters, the summoning officer caught 
up with him, and with a courteous “Buyou- 
roun’—Come in—, he invited him to the 
office of the Director, instead of the Minis- 
ter’s office. The Director received his visitor 
rising to his feet, as was the custom to re- 
ceive all dignitaries of his rank, but took 
such a position that he gave him no chance 
to be seated. He mumbled something about 
wanting to see him in regard to the critical 
eituation of the day, and Effendi expressed 
his willingness to be of service to him with 
the customary Turkish subservience of 
“Bash istuneh”—, on my head, or I am at 
your service. 

“But I am very busy today, I have no 
time for a long interview with your Emin- 
ence,” the Mudir Bey announced. 

“I will come back any day you like,” 
Effendi replied. 

“T really don’t know just when I can find 
time,” the Turk mumbled with a wolfish 
grin. “Why tire yourself by traveling back 
and forth? It were better that you remained 
our guest for a few days and when we find 
an opportune hour we shall have a talk.” 

The Director stepped out of the room 
without waiting for a reply, as Effendi stood 
there, rooted to the ground. Two officers 
stepped in, and with the customary “Buyou- 
roun,’ led him to a room, and locked the 
door upon him saying, “Meneh Ikhtilat”— 
No communications. 

In the room which overlooked the court- 
yard, standing before the window, the 
arrested man kept puffing on his cigar 


pensively, stupefied by the sweetness of the 
sinking sun of that dreamy, cool fall evening. 
He was lost! One hour’s imprisonment, like 
the earthquake which lasts a moment, was 
enough for the collapse of his house. He 
knew well that Turkish setting. Ever since 
the outbreak of the Armenian Question, 
having followed attentively the Moham- 
medan public opinion, the fury of their 
excited indignation was familiar to him. 
Whether innocent or guilty, he was lost! 
From now on he was a renegade of the Otto- 
man Empire in the eyes of all. 


His case was all the more serious in view 
of the fact that the government had loaded 
him with honors; he owed his entire wealth 
and position to the Turkish Government. 
His credit was lost now; the pasha’s would 
avoid having any relations with him. The 
government institutions, taking advantage 
of the situation, would avoid payment of 
their huge debts. He would no longer be 
able to launch big enterprises. Still, all these 
calamities were as nothing, if he only could 
save himself. He felt that he was being 
made the victim of a plot. Long since he had 
suspected the Turkish policy of destroying 
the Armenian wealthy men. He himself was 
to become a victim. The specter of a long 
imprisonment dominated his soul. 


Below his window he saw his secretary 
entering the courtyard, accompanied by a 
porter who was carrying his beddings. He 
thought he was seeing his casket. Upon leav- 
ing his office, his secretary had found out 
where they were taking him, as well as his 
quick return. When he delayed returning, his 
secretary had started off looking for him. 
“He will be here for some time, you may 
bring him a bed if you wish,” they had told 
him. Formerly, whenever Hayrapet Effendi 
met Armenian visitors in the street, headed 
for the prison, and carrying on their shoul- 
ders their beds to ease their stay during the 
nights, he would exclaim achingly, “Vakh, 
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Vakh! Poor kids. Victims of their indiscreet 
dreams!” : 

Dusk fell. A policeman carrying an oil 
lamp stepped inside. With a scornful greet- 
ing he locked the door behind him, took off 
his shoes, and stretched himself on a couch. 
He was his guard for the night. 


The next day a commissar took the pri- 
soner to the office of the Minister. Half 
smiling and half sad, Pasha welcomed him 
with a courteous “Buyouroun,” and offered 
him a cigar and coffee. A little later, the 
President of tthe Police Council came in, 
accompanied by his secretary, papers, pen 
and inkstead. A regular interrogation was 
begun which lasted a few hours. They con- 
fronted the accused man with the copy of a 
song book, foreign newspapers, receipts of 
donations to the “Sacred Cause,” and a peti- 
tion which had been presented at the demon- 
stration of Babi Alli. 

All these had been found at his home, only 
one day before his arrest, and now they were 
demanding an explanation from him. The 
accused man surmised that they should be- 
long to his servants who had been arrested 
a few days after August 16 and had been 
sent to the interior together with the exiled. 
Effendi, the old fashioned Armenian, never 
for one moment thought of divulging this in- 
formation in his self-defense. His accusation 
might jeopardize anew the safety of those 
poor Armenians, therefore, he contented 
himself by simply replying that he knew 
nothing about it. His denial was the signal 
for introducing the town Mukhtar—Mayor 
—who testified that he had found all that 
material in a chest at Hayrapet Effendi’s 
house. This was quite true, and the Mukh- 
tar was duty-bound to confess it, and al- 
though he knew that the chest was the prop- 
erty of the servants who had been sent home, 
he nevertheless would not divulge the fact. 
It was his habit—a habit which he regarded 
as law—never to answer more than he was 
asked, and since not even the accused man 


asked him to tell who the owners of the 
chest were, it was not up to him to supply 
any unsolicited information. 


Then there were lengthy questionings 
about the bombs which had been found im 
the Central School, as well as in regard to 
the teachers and the students. Hayrapet 
Effendi being one of the Board of Trustees 
of that school, the Police Department was 
trying to hold him responsible for the hap- 
penings in that institution. The script of 
questions and answers was read, signed, and 
then the prisoner was led to his room. A few 
days later his case was turned over to the 
Investigating Judge, and from him to the 
Court of Prosecution. One month after his 
imprisonment, Hayrapet Effendi received 
his writ of impeachment which seemed 
rather severe. It was a summons to appear 
before the Court. 


He felt a thoroughly shattered and lost 
man now, and although he hired two lawyers 
he entertained no illusions that he would be 
exonerated. He had often heard that in 
political cases it was useless to look for 
justice, a truth which in the present Armen- 
ian crisis would surely be confirmed as it 
had been confirmed in the case of many 
others. Despondent and desperate, he asked 
himself in his solitude, “What sin have I 
committed that God should punish me 
thus?” No matter how hard he tried to probe 
into his past, he could not find a solitary 
crime which disturbed his conscience. In 
these self-probings, one day, from under- 
neath a misty veil, he saw a face which he 
seemed to remember. He made an attempt 
to dispel the vision, but the latter persisted. 
Slowly, the lines on the face took form. That 
big nose, the long chin, the smileless face, 
the pitch black beard, all stood out in bold 
relief. It was a cool summer Sunday in the 
Oratory, the visiting priest from Armenia 
was standing before him. He saw himself 
rushing at the servant of God with raised 
hand. He disgraced the anointed priest by 
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calling him a commoner, and threatened to 
beat him up. Presently, the sorrowful face 
became dim and completely disappeared. 
What happened to him? Oh, he again re- 
membered him. Purple with rage, he was 
standing at the Patriarchate. He was per- 
secuting the patronless, helpless and miser- 
able visitor. And he kept remembering and 
remembering. He recalled the newspapers 
which published the records of the Ankara 
trial. How he had come across the name of 
a priest among the accused, and how he had 
asked Ogsendios Effendi who was standing 
beside him at the time: “Is this Herif the 
impertinent priest who was here?” “You are 
quite right, Effendi,” Ogsendios had replied, 
“he would not listen to reason, and now he 
is suffering the consequences.” 

These memories shook him, disturbed his 
soul. He no longer had any doubts. From 
his fear of the Mohammedans he had in- 
sulted, persecuted the faithful servant of 
Christ and had been the cause of his life 
long exile. And now God was punishing him. 
And, deeply agitated, exhausted and en- 
feebled, he was moaning from the depths of 
his soul, “I have sinned, O Lord, I have 
sinned.” His contrition quieted his soul. He 
began to make vows. The minute he got out 
of this jail, he would atone for his sin by 
liberating the Priest. And confidently he re- 
lied of the mercy of God. 

Before the court his Eminence was truly 
sublime. He grasped that, in his person, it 
was his race which was being tried before 
the Christians and the Moslems. The poor 
Armenian, the intellectual Armenian, and 
the wealthy Armenian had been stricken 
alike. He took his stand proudly. Defying 
the order of the presiding judge, he refused 
to take the seat of the accused. 

“This chair,” he said with a contemptuous 
voice, “does not belong to me.” 

The Turks started to grumble. There was 
no doubt in their minds that this Armenian 
was a traitor to the government, however, 


treason was not regarded as a crime but a 
privilege, therefore, he refused to sit in the 
chair of the criminals. 

When the Presiding Judge wanted to hold 
him accountable for the behavior of the 
teachers of the Central School, the Trustee 
Effendi sarcastically rejoined: 

“And what about Murad Bey?” 

In a brief but distinctly clear language he 
related how the Islam of Daghistan, who 
had been loaded by the Sultan with honors, 
was now in Europe, conspiring against the 
Government. Are the superiors of Murad 
Bey responsible for his present conduct? he 
asked. 

The audience instantly grasped the impli- 
cations of his question. By citing the case 
of Murad Bey, the accused not only was 
presenting a proof of his justification, but 
he was pointing out at the same time that 
the rebels against the administration were 
not the Armenians alone. The Presiding 
Judge saw that a lengthy trial of such an 
accused might provoke many embarrass- 
ments, and had the discretion of cutting it 
short. After the necessary legal formalities 
the judges retired to the consultation room. 
Half an hour later they returned with their 
verdict of guilty. Effendi was sentenced to 
a term of three years in prison. 

3 

The sentence was pronounced on Thurs- 
day, toward evening. The condemned man 
was not surprised because he had really been 
expecting it. They returned him to Babi 
Zabtiyeh, and from there to the prison. The 
next day he had visitors. His case having 
been ended, the order of “No communica- 
tions” had been rescinded. The visitors as- 
sured him that, thanks to powerful interces- 
sions, he would soon be granted a pardon. 
As a matter of fact, the very next day the 
Judicial Office transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Police the Jradeh—Imperial order— 
of his pardon. Without losing time Effendi 
took a carriage and went straight to the 
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Palace of Yildiz, and escorted by the Cham- 
berlain he tendered his sentiments of grati- 
tude before the Imperial throne standing. 

From the Sultan’s Palace he went straight 
to Ortakiough. Due to the rain of the pre- 
vious day and that morning, his carriage 
could not proceed beyond Dereh, and as 
usual, Effendi got off at Tashnerdiven. He 
stopped for a moment, his nostalgic gaze 
taking in his surroundings. His heart was 
filled with an infinite sorrow. How he had 
left the place one morning, and how he found 
it now! Espying him, the Fes7i, the man 
who used to press his Fez, slowly got out of 
his shop. A few steps beyond, the confec- 
tionary man also came out of his shop. 
Effendi used to stop at his shop each morn- 
ing to refresh himself with a Locoum and a 
glass of cold water. From across, his barber 
jumped to his feet and joined the group. 

All three surrounded him. Their faces 
were lit with visible joy which was spontan- 
eous and genuine. They greeted him respect- 
fully, but with a warmth which was unusual 
to them. They verily stammered their exul- 
tation and congratulations, so moved that 
they hardly could speak freely. Effendi was 
deeply touched. He too was tongue-tied. 
He asked them equally: “How are you? 
Are you well? By the grace of God I trust 
you all are hearty and hale, and comfort- 
able.” He pronounced the word “All of you” 
in a mysterious low voice. His reference was 
to the massacres. 

“Thank God, Effendi, we are sound and 
well. Our condition is well known,” they 
said. 

“Just so you are alive. The mercy of God 
is great,” Effendi replied. 

There, in the street, the classes were 
mingling, fraternizing with one another in 
their equality with the suffering of the race. 
The Effendi and the common man had been 
subjected to the same sufferings, without any 
distinction, as the children of the same 
nation. The Most Eminent Armenian at the 


moment when he was being overthrowa by 
the Pashas, before whom he had become an 
abject and cringing slave, was finding his 
support and strength in the heart of his peo- 
ple, those poor working people upon whom 
he was wont to look disdainfully before. For 
the first time he tasted the entire sweetness 
of the feeling of brotherhood of a people 
which was persecuted by the foreigner. For 
the first time he felt the full impact of the 
sweet adage: “From heart to heart there is a 
road.” 

Bidding them goodbye, Effendi continued 
on his way, sorrowful and thoughtful. In 
vain his eyes searched those faces which he 
was used to see since his childhood. Where 
were the Armenian porters who stood at 
salute when he passed by? He wanted to 
exchange a few words with them too. He 
missed them at the moment. He was sad- 
dened as he noted that those good modest 
natives of Moush had been replaced by 
course, crude, and stinking Turks. 


Sunday morning he woke up early. It 
was a bright sunny day. He opened the win- 
dow and breathed deeply of the sweet air. 
He partook of his confectionary, drank his 
coffee, and remained seated. At this moment 
of rest he felt the entire fatigue of his prison 
days. He sat there for a long time, always 
pensive, intermittently sighing a deep 
“Vakh, Vakh”—A pity, Oh what a pity! 
What all he had not done to keep the Armen- 
ian nation loyal and devoted to the Ottoman. 
He had made enemies of all of them, all the 
way from Patriarch Nerses to the Priest, he 
had fought them all for their anti-Turkish 
tendencies. And, in reward of his services, 
the Turk had overthrown him. Vakh, Vakh, 
Vakh! As he rose up to dress, he said to 
himself loudly: “If the righteous man can 
scarcely hold his ground, what will happen 
to the guilty?” If they did this to him, who 
was the most faithful of the faithful, what 
all they would not do to the others? And 


now he began to see the reason for Patriarch 
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Nerses’ revolutionary “indiscretions.” When 
the knife was against the neck, could a man 
be required to be discreet in his movements? 

He dressed. It was time for church. He 
went to church. Casting a glance at the 
Oratory, he headed straight to the sanctuary. 
As he entered, his legs began to shake 
slightly. The Sexton came to meet him ex- 
ultantly, greeting him warmly. Effendi felt 
a great satisfaction at sight of that ancient 
native of Van who was the only one left 
from the visitors from Armenia. The church 
was inviolable, no one could appoint a Turk 
as a servant of God there. 

His seat in the vestry was still there 
and he occupied it. When the ritual struck 
the “Havadamk”—We believe—, they read 
the Gospel. He doffed his Fez and devoutly 
listened to the reading. Thoughtful, and 
deeply moved, he followed the ritual. Sud- 
denly he was shaken. The officiating priest 
was chanting loudly, “Yeu shnorh harachika 
joghovertians”—, And may Thy grace be 
upon Thy people. He missed not the “4za- 
doutyoun yeghbartz merotz gerelotz” — 
Liberation unto our enslaved brothers. He 
remembered, and shook his head sadly. Six 
years had passed since the day the church 
of Ortakiough and rung with the refreshing 
faith-inspiring “Azadoutyoun.” He too had 
been one of the enslaved—a prisoner—, and 
the people had been afraid to petition God 
in his behalf. He was heart-broken. At the 
chanting of “Getzo” he proceeded to the 
celebrant priest, holding in his hand his 
offering. He heard the “Vor orhnes” as he 
had revised it. For six years they had been 
accustomed to pray for all the kings alike, 
the Sultan, as well as the Christian kings. 
A simple comma had been enough to com- 
pletely transform the spirit of Christianity. 
The “Zinvoryal mangantz” — The children 
in armor—was omitted. Effendi came out 
of the vestibule, but this time he was angry 
at himself. 


He fully grasped the enormity of his guilt. 


For centuries, the Armenian people, taking 
refuge in their church, had been cooling their 
burning hearts by appealing to Christ 
against the Mohammedan, putting their 
trust in Him for some future expectation. 
He himself, a discreet and cautious man, had 
tried to deprive the people from that power. 
At the same time, he had prevented the peo- 
ple from arming themselves, because he was 
always a discreet and cautious man. And 
what did he do when the Mohammedan 
Turk smashed his head? Could his discre- 
tion, his cautiousness save him? With these 
meditations he entered the Oratory where, 
six years later, the scenes of his fight with 
Father Housik were being revived. 

He sat at the Oratory for some time, 
drank his coffee, asked some questions, then 
departed. At noon a few of his most inti- 
mate friends came to see him, including Og- 
sendios Effendi, to offer their congratula- 
tions. Effendi asked them to stay for dinner. 
Before the serving they had some drinks 
and appetizers. Ogsendios Effendi delivered 
some fiery speeches, telling Effendi that his 
martyrdom had made him now the object 
of the people’s worship. “Achk amenetzoun 
E kez housan,” he said. All eyes are set 
upon you for their hope. 

Slowly the tongues were loosened and the 
visitors wanted to know what he had done 
that he had been arrested, imprisoned and 
condemned. 

“Let’s look into the great ‘Why?’ Effendi,” 
laughingly asked the exponent of the classi- 
cal of the Golden Age. 

This solemn question needed an explana- 
tion. Hayrapet Effendi was familiar with 
all the novels translated from the French. 


He particularly remembered the profound 


conviction of a French police chief, the fam- 
ous “cherchez la femme” in all complicated 
plots. When the era of arresting and im- 
prisoning the Armenians was opened, no 
matter who the victim was, Effendi always 
gave the key to the solution saying, “Search 
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the great R.” By the “Great R” he always 
meant the Revolution, a word which he did 
not dare pronounce. The cause of every evil 
was the great R. And now Ogsendios Effendi 
was putting the stone in its place. Should 
they search the great R for his imprison- 
ment too? Effendi gave the right answer 
when he said, “Search the great A.” The 
great A was the Armenian. In all arrests, 
search the Armenian, search the Armenians. 
Effendi’s observation pleased the listeners, 
it was so fitting and typical. Every Armen- 
ian was being arrested, imprisoned and 
killed, because he was an Armenian. After 
that, “Search the Armenian” became the 
leading motto. 


And, in straightening the enigma, Effendi 
addressed himself to the Armenologist: 

“Ogsendios Effendi, Solomon the Wise 
was in error. The times are different, but 
the mores remain the same. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Effendi was referring to the incident of 
six years before, when in attacking Father 
Housik, Ogsendios Effendi had pronounced 
the oracle words: “Different times, different 
mores,” something which neither the speaker 
nor the hearer knew. 

“The times are different, but the mores 
remain the same, do you understand Og- 
sendios Effendi?” repeated Effendi. And he 
made him understand that while the times 
were changed, the mores remained the samé. 
The Turks had remained the same Turks as 
they were a century before. 

They rose up to go to the dining room. 
It seemed Effendi had something to ask, still 
he hesitated. Finally, turning to the Armen- 
ologist, he said: 

“Speech will give rise to another speech. 
Janim, Ogsendios Effendi, once upon a time 
there was a visiting priest here, a hot-headed 
person who had come from a queer village. 
I don’t recollect his name... .” 

“Oh yes, that Father Housik of Tomouz 
village,” Ogsedios Effendi replied. 
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“Exactly. I understand that poor man 
was later arrested in Ankara and was 
jailed.” 

“Yes, he suffered greatly. Finally he was 
exiled to Akya.” 

“After that?” 

“After that, he was not among the par- 
doned of 1895.” 

“Poor man! Is he still at Akya?” 

“No. The Vicar-Serpazan interceded for 
him, together with a number of others, dur- 
ing the first days of his tenure. He is free 
now.” 

“Good, good. Where is he now? In the 
fatherland?” 

“No, he is here, waiting to return home. 
He has been sent to the church of Karageom- 
rik. I went over to see him once.” 

Keeping up the conversation, the party 
went to the dining room. Effendi seemed 
more cheerful now. He enjoyed his dinner 
immensely. The news of Ogsendios Effendi 
had been very pleasing to him. 

6. 

It was evening. Father Housik was get- 
ting ready to retire for his rest. In the wan- 
dering Priest’s cell which overlooked the 
church yard there was a good-sized mattress, 
a long pillow, a white wooden table, and two 
plain stools. According to his daily custom, 
the wanderer spread his bed which was 
piled in a heap in a corner, dusted, and 
straightened it. Then he placed some pieces 
of charcoal in the fireplace, and carefully 
deposited on it a small pot which contained 
beans with onions. He proceeded to set the 
table—a plate, the spoon, the fork, the 
bread, a pitcher of water and a glass. He 
cleaned and trimmed the oil lamp, set a box 
of matches beside it, then dragging the chair 
in front of the window, he picked his prayer 
book and began to read the evening prayers. 
A little later the door of his cell was opened. 
It was the Sexton who, retracing his steps to 
the top of the stairs, said to the man who 
was waiting: “You may come in, he is 
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inside.” 

The Priest rose from his chair and pro- 
ceeded to meet the stranger. The newcomer 
entered, and closed the door behind him. 
Retreating fearfully, the Priest leaned 
against the wall. The visitor was in front 
of him now, his Fez removed, himself bend- 
ing, wanting to kiss his hand. 

“T have sinned against you, Father, I have 
sinned,” he murmured. 

“We are all sinners before God, Blessed, 
we are all sinners against God,” the Priest 
cried in a shaking voice, then, with a sudden 
surge of emotion, he kissed the forehead of 
his visitor. 

Both pulled their handkerchiefs, wiped 
their eyes, and for a moment stood there 
facing each other, as if a great load had been 
taken off their hearts. The Priest seized a 
chair and offered it to Hayrapet Effendi, 
himself took the other, and the two sat 
facing each other. 

“Now tell me, how have you been?” 
Effendi asked fervently. 

“Thank God, I’m still alive and in good 
health. You know the rest. We all are 
sharers of our nation’s fate.” 

“I know, Father, I know. You have suf- 
fered much for the nation. Suffering and 
hardship is the lot of us all. By the grace 
of God all will be well.” 

Effendi put a light emphasis on “the lot 
of us all.” He noticed that the Priest avoided 
referring to his imprisonment, impelled no 
doubt by his solicitude for him, and in order 
not to chagrin him for his past arrogance. 
But Effendi, who was wounded, was in need 
of comfort, so he opened the conversation: 

“Tt’s true, we all are sharers of our na- 
tion’s fate. I too went through a lot.” 


“IT heard about it, Effendi, I heard about 
it,” replied the Priest with sincere sympathy. 
“What can we do? We all are Armenians. 
Our history shows that these Mohammedans 
want tocrush our leaders. You no doubt are 
familiar with the calamity of the Fire Year.” 


“I have read about it, Father.” 

“First of all they burned our princes in 
order to be able to massacre our leaderless 
people ail the more easily. They have al- 
ways followed the same policy.” 

Presently Father Housik rose from his 
seat to prepare coffee, but Effendi would not 
let him bother himself. However, the door 
opened and in came the Sexton, with two 
cups of coffee. Father Housik apologized 
that he could not offer his guest a cigar, be- 
cause he was not a smoker. Effendi pulled 
one from his pocket, and sipping his coffee, 
continued the conversation. 

“Tell me now, Father, when do you intend 
to leave?” he asked. 

“To tell the truth, Effendi, I do not know. 
They say we will have a new Patriarch in a 
short while. I trust Serpazan will offer me 
every facility. I have been absent from the 
country for long years and the people are 
waiting for me. There is much to be done.” 

“How is it? Have you learned something? 
Was there a massacre in your village too? 
Did they meet with misfortune?” 

“As to that, my Effendi, thank Provi- 
dence, I heard that our village was spared 
the massacres.” 

“What do you say? That is a veritable 
miracle!” 

“My Effendi, it was not a_ simple 
miracle.” 

“What then?” 

“Our boys had the timely intelligence of 
securing some rifles and learning their use. 
When the mob attacked the village, our boys 
fired on them and the miscreants fled in 
panic. Our braves chased them, hastened 
to the aid of other villages and saved them. 
Akh, Effendi, if only every village and town 
had had the same foresight, nothing would 
have happened to us.” 

Upon this information, Effendi was 
thoughtful and silent for a moment. He 
grasped that the “people’s discretion” lay in 
obtaining arms and in training. His curi- 
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osity being aroused, he asked many other 
questions. He wondered how the people of 
an unknown village could have had the wis- 
dom of foreseeing the future. The Priest 
told him of the years of preparation, but 
without implicating himself. He gave all the 
credit to the young people. 


“Hey, Hey!” Effendi groaned. “And to 
think we too have been Armenians, we too 
have been men of intelligence, we too have 
played a prominent role in the nation! The 
people knew far better than we did what 
discretion demanded!” 

This influential Armenian, ever since what 
happened to him, was in an excited state. 
He felt an irresistable urge to open his em- 
bittered heart and to confess his folly. He 
unfolded the ache which was torturing his 
soul. Realizing the shattered condition of 
the great man, Father Housik was loath to 
weaken him further. On the contrary, he 
tried to strengthen that soul, to comfort it, 
and to save it from total despair. Hayrapet 
Effendi was a power which should be saved 
from the danger of total neutralization. He 
could be useful to the nation in the future. 
Ever since seeing his former antagonist in 
his cell, at his feet, to be precise, Father 
Housik had had this supreme concern and 
spoke accordingly. Therefore, he replied to 
his last despairing words: 

“Effendi, don’t talk like that. All Armen- 
ians who love their nation, who have the 
nation’s best interests at heart, cannot think 
alike. Who can predict the future exactly? 
Moreover, the condition of our nation is 
such that, what is regarded as helpful in one 
place could easily be harmful in another 
place. The same thing which might be the 
cause of one city’s ruin might be the 
cause of the salvation of another city. It’s 
true that our village was spared the mas- 
sacre, thanks to the arming of the people, 
still we heard that your town of Ortakiuogh 
also was spared.” 


“That’s right. Thank God. There was not 


one bleeding nose in our town,” the Guar- 
dian of Ortakiough replied with touching 
modesty. 

“But Ortakiough did rot resort to arms,” 
the Priest continued. “That town was saved 
by your cautious foresight. You see, in one 
place armed preparation is useful, in another 
place it is statesmanship which counts. 
Armenians must provide for their safety ac- 
cording to each environment.” 

The more Hayrapet Effendi listened to 
Father Housik, the more he liked him. He 
saw that this man of Armenia not only was 
a man of strong character, but he was 
equally tactful and considerate. His words 
lightened the heavy load on his heart. 
“Akh!” he sighed inwardly, “if we had a 
score of priests like this man, what more 
could the nation want?” And under the 
impression of the Priest’s words, instantly 


he resolved to prepare priests like Father 


Housik for the nation. This resolve gave 
him fresh spirit and made a new man of him. 
His life had a purpose now. The past was 
past; one should look to the future now. 
His thoughts had instantly been generated 
from the impulse of the Priest’s words on 
his mind. 

Dusk was falling. The guest rose to 
depart. 

“Father,” he said, “perhaps it will be a 
long time before we see each other again. 
God grant you a safe journey. If in your 
homeland you have need of anything, send 
word to me through the Patriarchate and I 
will do my best for you.” 

“God be with you, Effendi.” 

Effendi approached the Priest, and as he 
was about to kiss his hand, he pulled a small 
purse of gold from his pocket and wanted 
to slip it into his hand, but the Priest drew 
back: 

“I beg of you, Effendi. You don’t need 
to bother. I have no need of anything. 
There are others who have more need of 
your help.” 
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“No, Father, no. Take it. This is not for 
” 


you.” And in a low, mysterious voice he 
added: 

“Buy powder and guns for your people. 
Discretion lies in arms. He who does not 
take up the sword shall fall by the sword.” 

The Priest accepted the gift, and looking 


— 
oo 








at Effendi with a smile, he added: 

“This is the Crimson Offering to the 
Church.” 

Their eyes met. And in that look there 
burned the hatred of a thousand years 
against the Mohammedan enemy, of both 
the Armenian poor and the rich. 








BABES IN SLUMBERLAND 


Closest thing to heaven on earth is the countenance of a 


little child . . asleep. 


Here, indeed, is the enchanted peace that passeth 


understanding. 


Here . . in poseless postures is consciousness coiled in 


the chrysalis of dream. 


This utter detachment is caressed by a sublime abandon. 
All-lived-out for the moment . . these tender worldlings 
have returned back to Mother Nature . . once again they 


graze on God’s green pastures. 


In a celestial chariot . . these cherubs have left the 
tired world a million miles away. 
They have gone home .. merged with the heart of creation 


where life blooms ever-fresh. 


How drab the workaday world seems to this realm of 


eternal play. 


Restlessly these miraculous creatures have tossed off 

the mortal ways of the world . . like some ill-fitting garment. 
Out of the confusion of babbling adults . . into fusion 

with the exalted serenery of the beyond . . have they gone. 

In this psalm-like calm .. they are attuned to the music of 


the spheres. 


Perhaps . . they are listening to some far-off . . seraphsody. 
In the astral drift of the milky way .. amidst star dust 

and dew .. they go spinning on airy fairy-go-rounds. 
What wondrous infantasies must their long-lashed orbs 


envision. 


Alas . . their minutes of magic in this innocent Never Never 
land .. are measured by the ever watchful Sandman. 

Alas .. all too soon . . must they stop playing with the 
alphabet of the infinite .. and return to continue with the 


A BC blocks of mere existence. 


How reluctantly . . their dream-blurred eyes gaze.on this 
spirit-dwarfing scene of .. narrow do’s and don’ts . . cause 


for tears. 


—P, K. THOMAJAN 
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ROLE OF THE ARMENIANS 
IN BYZANTINE SCIENCE 


By PROF. N. ADONTZ 


The ninth century was noted in Byzantine 
history for its. political and intellectual resur- 
gence. After centuries of slumber, the sci- 
entific mind finally was aroused, and the 
forgotten science reappeared, shedding off 
the dust of indifference. 


The leaders in this field were the Armen- 
ians, as they had been in the political arena. 
To their initiative spirit and intellectual ca- 
pacity we owe the rise of the sciences in 
Byzantium. The old cultural candles which 
flickered in the various centers of the empire 
were almost all extinguished in the following 
century, during the reign of Justinian. With 
the exception of the University of Constan- 
tinople which had been founded in 425 dur- 
ing the reign of Theodosius II, there were 
higher educational institutions in Athens, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Bereut, Edessa and 


Caesarea. 


Justinian’s policy of centralization was 
fatal to the sciences. It was he who closed 
the University of Athens in 529, or pro- 
hibited the teaching of philosophy and juris- 
prudence, to be precise. It was again he who 
removed the teaching in jurisprudence in all 
the cities, reserving it only to Constanti- 
nople, and partly to Bereut. With the ex- 
ception of the school in Edessa which was 
closed in 489 by order of Emperor Zeno, 
all the other schools suffered, or disappeared 
during Justinian’s reign. Some dragged their 
miserable existence until they were perman- 
ently engulfed by the Arabic deluge. Only 


the university of the capital was left as the 
sole nursery of science. But it, too, soon lost 
its luster, and thanks to a succession of 
illiterate emperors, surrendered to oblivion, 
and eventually ceased to exist. Learning and 
literature, having been deprived of the state 
patronage which they formerly enjoyed, 
withdrew to the monasteries, taking along 
with them the last fragments of science. 

There was no longer any question about 
the Hellenic sciences, nor could there be. 
Very naturally, the walls of the monasteries 
could not have entertained those scientific 
conclusions which were the birth of pagan 
outlook. The conquests of the pagan mind in 
physics, the speculative structures, and the 
philosophical revelations were repugnant to 
the Christian scientists. The Bible had the 
answers to all the questions which plagued 
mankind. 

A glimpse at the curriculum of the Theo- 
dosian university will show what the Chris- 
tian governments considered as important in 
the ancient sciences. The university had 31 
professors, 3 of whom taught Latin rhetoric, 
10 taught Latin grammar, 5 Greek rhetoric, 
2 jurisprudence, and only one taught philo- 
sophy. The principal subjects, therefore, 
were grammar and oratory, and partly the 
science of laws. At the opening of this uni- 
versity in 425 the state language was Latin, 
and Greek was the official language of the 
church. One had to know both languages, 
and therefore, both were taught at the 
university. 
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The Latin, however, was soon replaced by 
the Greek as the official language. Those 
countries which constituted the Byzantine 
empire were not related to the Latins or the 
Greeks either in language or by blood. Their 
claim on the government was chiefly by vir- 
tue of their civilizations and was not racial. 
If in the end the preference was given to the 
Greek, the reason of course was the church. 
Christianity had chosen the Greek language 
as the medium of its preaching. 


The Greek which had begun during the 
Seleucid era had become the leading lan- 
guage in the Near East as the medium of 
international relations and the civilized 
citizenry. Its entry into the church was na- 
tural. Later it forced itself on the state. In 
a certain measure, and a certain sense, the 
Byzantine state was the ecclesization of the 
Roman. The overwhelming majority of the 
population was ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage. The Greeks themselves, who were 
settled in the seacoast regions, and partly in 
the interior trade centers, were in need of 
learning the classical Greek which was quite 
different from the spoken vernacular. 


It is easy to understand, therefore, why 
the Greek language was given the ascend- 
ency in the university courses. The gram- 
mar of Dyonisius of Thrace was the accepted 
textbook. Dyonisius lived in the second 
century before Christ, but his work won 
great fame and popularity in the Byzantine 
era. The Greeks were followed by the Ar- 
menians and the Assyrians who translated 
the Thracian’s grammar into their languages. 
There is a rich literature in grammar, which 
is proof that it was in great demand. With 
the ancients, as well as with Dyonisius, 
grammar had a much wider meaning than 
the word today connotes. It included litera- 
ture and history, which, in our modern 
terminology, meant the liberal arts. 25 of 31 
professors of the Theodosian University 
taught grammar. 

The next important subject was oratory 


which was inseparable from logic and dia- 
lectics. The latter was nothing but the art 
of debating, in the form of questions and 
answers. A rigid language, skillful word, 
and the erudite letter—these were the things 
which the Christian church demanded. These 
were invaluable weapons for the defense of 
the Christian doctrine against the pagan 
sophists who were experts in the use of the 
same weapons. The arts of oratory and de- 
bating were necessary in fighting mot only 
the pagan sectarians, but the Christian here- 
tics. Lastly, oratory was useful against the 
learned Mussulman, with whom the advo- 
cates of the church had frequent clashes. 

Barsegh of Caesarea had a significant an- 
alogy for this. “Even as the cities have high 
walls for their defense,” he said, “so religion 
has a high wall of its own, and that is dia- 
lectics, which prevents the enemy from his 
ravages, or from capturing the religious 
creed so easily. To master the science of 
dialectics, one had to know the works of 
Aristotle. The introduction of Porphyrius, 
the Signature of Aristotle, Perarmenias, and 
similar works became the objects of study. 
This branch of literature was developed not 
only in the Greek, but Armenian and Assyr- 
ian languages. The immediate aim was to 
acquire knowledge in _ religio-ecclesiastical 
questions and controversies. It may safely 
be stated that science, indeed, was the hand- 
maid of theology, and served her immediate 
interests. 

The conquests of antiquity in the field of 
the established sciences were not considered 
as a part of daily needs; they were unap- 
preciated treasures, goods without consumer 
demand. These were: mathematics, geome- 
try, astronomy and music, a quartet which 
was called Tetraktus, or quadrivium, desig- 
nated by Grigor Magistros as the Quadruple 
Arts. Khorenatzi, the ancient Armenian 
chronicler specifies the four sciences as: 
“Astronomy by the Chaldeans, Arithmetic 
by the Pheonicians, Geometry by the Egyp- 
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tians, and Music by the Thracians.” The 
wisdom of the church felt no need of these 
sciences and they remained hidden among 
the manuscripts, removed from public 


inquiry. 


One Arab historian describes the condition 
of Hellenic sciences amid a Christian setting 
in following words: “In the ancient Grecian 
period and the early centuries of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, science continued to flourish. 
The scientists and the philosophers, always 
held in high esteem and the objects of atten- 
tion, busied themselves with the physical 
sciences and the study of the human body 
and the mind. They also busied themselves 
with the quadruple sciences, namely mathe- 
matics which is the science of numbers, geo- 
metry which deals with the measurement of 
planes and forms, astronomy or the science 
of celestial bodies, and music which is the art 
of the harmony of sounds. The sciences were 
respected and enjoyed international esteem. 
Seated there on a solid and glorious pedestal, 
they were on the upward rise from day to 
day when the Christian religion made its 
appearance among the Greeks. It was a 
fatal blow for the structure of science. It 
toppled down from the heights and the doc- 
trines disappeared. The creations of the 
ancient Greeks were destroyed and those 
discoveries which were the product of the 
genius of the ancients were distorted and dis- 
figured.” (Nasudi, Les Vrairies d’or, II, 320). 


The following bold lines from a letter of 
Grigor Magistros are indicative of the same 
idea: “Albeit I am a pupil of fishermen, still 
I am not unfamiliar with the scientific 
achievements of the Athenians nor the Hel- 
lenic erudition, howbeit our faith hath buried 
the wisdom.” Grigor was fully acquainted 
with the “Quadruple sciences.” 

This disconsolate status of the sciences 
lasted for centuries until its revival in the 
ninth century. The old tree began to sprout 
new branches, at first under individual effort, 
and later under the protection of the state. 
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In this rejuvenation, the first scientist, and 
the first maecenas (patron), both were 
Armenians. 


II 

The Armenian period of Byzantine history 
begins with Emeror Leo V, and not Basil 
the Macedonian, the beginning, and not the 
latter part of the ninth century. Armenian 
influence was not weakened by the assassina- 
tion of Emperor Leo. Michael II Psellus, the 
stammerer, who was inferior to his victim in 
every respect, was not the man who could 
minimize his crime by any great exploit. His 
son Theophilus was a more competent and 
intelligent prince than his father, and more 
cautious and circumspect than his profligate 
son Michael. At all events, he was more pre- 
sumptuous than competent. Theophilus’ 
wife was Theodora, the Mamikonian Prin- 
cess. Her uncle from the father’s side, 
Manuel Mamikonian, was strategos (com- 
mander-in-chief) of the Armenian divisions 
in the reign of Leo V, and continued to re- 
main the outstanding military figure of the 
empire until his death in the days of Michael 
III. Theodora’s sisters and their husbands, 
Arshavir Patrik and Constantine Bagoutzik, 
and her brothers Vard and Petron were the 
most active persons during the Amorrian 


* Dynasty. 


This was the brilliant period of the Mami- 
konian House. Vard Mamikonian so far 
prospered that he was in line as the legal 
successor of the last of the Amorrians, his 
nephew, and was about to lay the foundation 
of a new dynasty were it not for an erratic 
quirk of fate which deprived him of the op- 
portunity to ascend the imperial throne and 
to offer it to its more fortunate champion, 
his kinsman Basil the Great. It was this 
Vard who became the patron (Maecenas) of 
the sciences. He was a cultured man who 
loved learning, the sciences and the scientists 
cult. His patronage of the sciences was not 
limited to his personal sympathy but in- 
cluded the state. The first manifestation of 
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the state patronage was the opening of the 
new university in the palace called Mag- 
navra. Even his enemies admitted his mer- 
its, his great and invaluable services to the 
cause of learning. The first head of the new 
university was Leo the Philosopher, another 
Armenian who derived from a princely fam- 
ily. He was an intimate friend of Vard, and 
in all probability the real author of the sci- 
entific institution. Vard entrusted him with 
the directorship of the new venture. Who 
was Leo the Philosopher? 


Often, even in the memory of the contem- 
porary generation, especially in Byzantium, 
famous characters are represented with 
mythical lines. He had studied all the sci- 
ences and had acquired such a profound 
erudition which was inaccessible to anyone 
else. Philosophy and the sister sciences, 
mathematics, astronomy, geometry and 
music were equally familiar to him. He had 
accumulated his intellectual treasures and 
had spanned the summit of science by virtue 
of his innate rich talents, his indefatigable 
application, and his cloistered life. Away 
from the noise of the city, he had secluded 
himself in an indigent small house where he 
received and taught all who came to him 
anything they wanted to learn. He had 
many pupils. It was through the influence of 
one of those pupils that the great scientist, 
that hidden treasure, was brought to the 
attention of the government, an incident 
which eventually transferred him to the im- 
perial palace. 

One of Leo’s pupils who had studied geo- 
metry took a position with one of the gen- 
erals as his secretary. When the general 
went to battle the Arabs he took along with 
him his secretary. The latter was taken 
prisoner, and eventually was sold to a noted 
Arab as his servant. At that time the Chief 
Emir was Mamoon who was noted for his 
patronage of learning. He especially loved 
the Greek sciences, geometry in particular. 
Once, in the course of a conversation, the 


prisoner servant learned from his master 
that the Emir was interested in scientific 
problems, and promptly he revealed that he 
knew geometry and wanted to meet the 
Emir’s scientist teachers. The Arab prince 
took the news to Mamoon who, being thirsty 
of knowledge, instantly summoned the boy 
before him and asked him how true it was 
what he had heard about him. The Calif did 
not hide his skepticism, openly claiming that 
no more able scientists than his teachers ex- 
isted under the heavens. This made the 
young servant all the more anxious to meet 
those scientists. The Emir granted his re- 
quest and an appointment was arranged. 
The Arab scientists drew triangles and 
squares, enumerated Euclid’s rules, and with 
the solemnity of scientists, made a long list 
of axioms, saying this is called thus, and 
that that. But why they were called thus, 
or what was the meaning or the cause, they 
did not know. They spoke glibly of the 
axioms but they could not comprehend the 
essence. 

The Greek prisoner instantly sensed that 
their knowledge was faulty, or imperfect, as 
long as they could not reason the thing out. 
Then he proceeded to explain the reasons. 
Astonished, the scientists asked him where 
he had acquired that much knowledge and 
if there were many scientists like him in 
Byzantium. The prisoner replied that, like 
many many others, he was counted among 
the pupils and never among the real teachers. 
They were curious to know who his teacher 
was. Their surprise was even greater when 
they learned that his teacher was Leo the 
Philosopher who was still alive and living in 
poverty, unknown to the public. 


Mamoon was deeply excited and immedi- 
ately wrote to Leo the following letter: 

“We have recognized the tree from the 
fruit, the teacher from the pupil. Whereas, 
with all thy philosophical profundity and thy 
virtuous conduct, thou hast remained un- 
known to thy compatriots, hast not reaped 
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the fruits of thy knowledge and wisdom, and 
hast not been rewarded by thy compatriots 
with the homage which is due thee, it would 
be well that, were it thy pleasure, thou 
could’st come and join us, and make us par- 
take of thy teachings. If thou should’st 
deign to accept this offer, and come to us, 
the entire nation of the Saracens will bend 
their necks before thee, and will load thee 
with riches, and honor thee with such gifts, 
the like of which has never been accorded to 
any, mortal.” 


Mamoon gave the letter to the Greek 
servant, loaded him with gifts, and ordered 
him to deliver it to his teacher. He promised 
more new gifts, and even his freedom, if he 
only succeeded in persuading the philosopher 
to leave his native land. 


The prisoner came to the imperial city and 
looked up his teacher. When he saw his 
illuminated warm face, he went to pieces, he 
cried and embraced him, and wet his face, 
his neck, and his breast with his tears. The 
teacher did not recognize him, and stood 
there, amazed at the behaviour of the 
stranger. The years he had spent in captiv- 
ity had changed his looks. When the youth 
repeated his name, when and where he had 
studied under him, the philosopher recog- 
nized him. The youth delivered the Emir’s 
letter, but Leo, fearing the monarch’s letter 
might arouse suspicions, and give way to 
unpleasant consequences, thought it wise to 
take into his confidence the great logodet, 
Theogdest the Eunuch. 

The Eunuch met Leo, and on his part, 
told the whole thing to Emperor Theophilus. 
The latter took an interest in the matter, 
called Leo to him, gave him a pension, and 
ordered him to lecture in the Church of 
Forty Children. This was how the great 
philosopher came out of his oblivion and won 
fame among the intellectual and official 
circles of the capital. 

It is also related that Mamoon, upon the 
failure of his invitation, wrote another letter 


to Leo in which he offered a number of geo- 
metrical and astronomical problems, asking 
their solution. Leo answered all these prob- 
lems with extensive explanations, adding to 
it a number of predictions, and sent the letter 
to the Emir. The latter was amazed by 
Leo’s simple solution of the complex and 
abstruse problems which was added proof 
of his unmatchable erudition. He again 
tried to bring over the famous scientist by 
writing directly to the emperor: 

“I wanted to come to you in person,” 
wrote the Calif, “in proof of my friendship, 
and at the same time to become your pupil. 
Howbeit, the rule which God has given me, 
as well as my countless subjects, make it 
impossible for me to leave my country. 
Therefore, I beseech you to send me for a 
brief period the man who has won fame in 
philosophy and the sciences. Let him come 
and live with me as my teacher, and impart 
to me his knowledge and his virtue, to me 
who am a lover of both one and the other. 
Surely you will not refuse me because I do 
not speak your language and am a stranger 
to your faith. Among good and noble friends 
such requests are respected, especially when 
the requester is such a man as I. In return, 
I am willing to offer you 2,000 liters of gold 
and to sign a peace treaty which is binding.” 

“Mamoon held in such high esteem Leo’s 
coming and his popularity,” writes the his- 
torian. But Theophilus rejected the Emir’s 
request. He thought it unwise to turn over 
to the enemy a native gift, the treasure which 
had brought luster to the Byzantines and 
had been the object of wonder and respect. 
He exalted Leo by ordering Patriarch Ho- 
vaness to ordain him metropolitan of Thes- 
salonika. The Patriarch carried out the 
Emperor’s command, having known Leo in- 
timately as his kinsman. 

A unique incident brought great fame to 
Leo in Thessalonika. It happened that for 
years the country had been plagued by a 
drought. The people were in great misery 
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and were suffering from the famine. Follow- 
ing certain astronomical observations, Leo 
determined the precise season for the sowing 
of the seed to insure a crop, and the peasants 
followed his advice. The resultant crops 
justified the prediction and the peasants 
were prolific in the praises of their scientist 
metropolitan. 


Leo’s fame rose to such heights that for 
many it was an enigma how a man could 
reach such perfection in all the sciences. Leo 
himself confided the secret to one of his 
close friends. He had learned grammar and 
poetry in Constantinople, eloquence, philoso- 
phy, and mathematics in the Island of An- 
tros. Here he met a learned man with whom 
he studied but could not find what he was 
looking for, and after acquiring the elemen- 
tary principles of knowledge, he took his 
leave. He traveled all over, from monastery 
to monastery, rummaging through rumpled 
manuscripts, and examining them critically. 
He took along with him what he thought was 
important and ascended the peaks of the 
mountains where, in the deep solitude, he 
carefully studied the books he had collected. 
After he had mastered the last word in 
knowledge, he returned to the capital and 
began to disseminate the seeds among those 
who wanted to learn. 

Leo busied himself with this occupation 
until he became a bishop. His tenure of the 
metropolitan post lasted three years, after 
which he returned to his scientific and pedo- 
gogical pursuits. He was appointed director 
of the palace school of Magnavra. Of his 
three pupils, Theogoros taught geometry, 
Theotikios, astronomy, and Komitas gram- 
mar. Vard was their patron, generous in his 
aid, and boundless in his love for knowledge. 
He made frequent visits to the school, and 
encouraged the pupils, thus, “giving wings 
to the sciences.” The sciences took wings and 
swooped onward. 

Obviously certain parts of this story are 
unauthentic. First of all, the story of the 





circumstances of Leo’s and Mamoon’s ac- 
quaintance is doubtful. According to an- 
other source, the intermediary was another 
of Leo’s pupils who was in the besieged army 
during the siege of Amorea in 838. Having 
gone over to the Arabs, to save his life from 
imminent loss, this pupil who was an astron- 
omer, notified the enemy that if they kept 
up the siege of the city for another two days 
they would be able to capture it. And that’s 
the way it happened. Amorea fell, part of 
the noted military were massacred, and an- 
other part fell prisoners to the Arabs. 

The traitor saved his life at a base price 
by relying on the Arabs. It was he who told 
the Emir about Leo the Philosopher. The 
Emir wrote a letter to Theophilus, asking 
him to let the philosopher come to him, with 
promises of great gifts, and dispatched the 
letter to Constantinople through one of the 
prisoners. It was only then that Theophilus 
learned of the existence of a great scientist 
within his domain, and instead of sending 
him to the Emir, appointed him lecturer at 
the palace of Magravna, with all the facilities 
he needed, and later, Leo became the Metro- 
politan (Bishop) of Thessalonika. 

The same story is repeated, word for 
word, by another historian, with the only ad- 
dition that Leo was ordained Metropolitan 
by Patriarch Methodius (Vsendo Sym. 640). 
This latter information, however, is wrong. 
Leo lost his throne of Metropolitan in 843 as 
one of the leaders of the iconoclastic faction, 
when image worship was reinstated. And 
because he had served only three years as 
Metropolitan, he must have been ordained 
in 839-840. Methodius succeeded Patriarch 
Hovanness who was dethroned in 843 for the 
same reason, and kept the throne for 4 years, 
843-847. It is plain that he could not have 
ordained Leo. 

The first source says nothing about the 
time of the capture of Leo’s pupil, whereas, 
the second is sure that it took place in 838, 
during the siege of Amorea. In this event, 
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the prisoner could not have had any dealings 
with Mamoon who had died in 833. It is 
also improbable that the event took place in 
the days of Mamoon when Leo, as we have 
seen, was comparatively young, and as yet 
not quite ready for his future calling. Ma- 
moon’s intervention in Leo’s life, his letter 
writing, inspire no faith and must be re- 
garded as pure invention. The only founda- 
tion, or the cause of the legend, no doubt 
was the fact that Mamoon was a great lover 
and patron of the sciences. 


Perhaps Byzantium did have a definite 
scientific mission. The Arabs were wont to 
respect Greek science and were trying to ap- 
propriate it through translations. On the 
other hand, their thirst for learning, if not 
their actual supply, could have found an 
echo in Byzantine intellectual circles. The 
strivings of the two neighboring countries in 
the field of education, to a more or less de- 
gree, was natural and almost indisputable. 
In all probability the legend of Leo’s and 
Mamoon’s correspondence was founded on 
this fact. 


Too, we must take with a grain of salt 
that part of Leo’s biography according to 
which he lived in great penury and was 
forced to eke out a living by giving private 
lessons until he was introduced to the Im- 
perial court. It is unlikely because Leo did 
not derive from a common family. Suffice it 
to say he was a cousin of Patriarch Hovan- 
ness, Eksadelfos, as testified by his biog- 
rapher (Cont. Th. 185: Anepsios Kedr). 
Hovanness was not a newcomer or a for- 
eigner, but was a native, and a scion of the 
imperial city. He was not an unknown per- 
son, but came from a noble family which was 
called Morakartzam. (Cont. Th. 154). 


Hovanness had a brother by the name of 
Arshavir who was raised to the rank of 
Patrician by Emperor Theophilus. Could 
it be that Leo was the son of this Arshavir, 
or some other brother of Hovanness? 

We must pause here to take a look at the 
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life and activity of Patriarch Hovanness, 
which is important, not only in order to 
clarify the domestic setting of Leo, but be- 
cause Hovanness himself was an outstanding 
figure with his education and his scientific 
training. 

Ill 


Hovanness came upon the scene during 
the reign of Leo V the Armenian and played 
a big role in his ecclesiastical policy. It is 
regrettable that all the historians belong to 
the opposite camp, and therefore, are not 
impartial toward Hovanness or those who 
thought like him. To heap praises upon their 
partisans, and to hurl invectives at their 
opponents has been the accepted rule. The 
language they have used against Hovanness 
is adequate proof that he was not a cham- 
pion to be dismissed lightly. 

When in 813 Leo ascended the throne, 
resolved on restoring the iconoclasm which 
had been repudiated in the Council of 787, 
he looked around to find a capable theorist. 
The election was won by a young clergyman 
by the name of Hovanness, a man of vast 
erudition for which he was called Grammati- 
kos. In 814, at the behest of the Emperor, 
Hovanness started on the preliminary labors. 
He had to accumulate data for the forth- 
coming council, and to this end, all the im- 
perial libraries were at his disposal. The 
chief sources were the records of the Council 
of 753 which included all the important testi- 
monies of the ancient fathers in opposition 
to the images. The work was carried on in 
the palace, in a special room where, as hostile 
writers sarcastically refer to, a luxuriously 
loaded table was never missing. (Vita Nice- 
phori, ed. Boor, p.165). 

The Council took place and Patriarch 
Niciphor lost his throne. A new election was 
necessary. Hovanness, although among the 
candidates, was not elected because of his 
youth (Script. incert. 359). A close friend 
of Hovanness was Theodius Cassideras of 
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Melisse whose father, Michael, was a gen- 
eral (strategos) in the army of Copronimus, 
Emperor of the Anatolian provinces. His 
other collaborator, and the third important 
figure, was Constantine Cassimat, the son of 
a defrocked priest who at first was teacher 
of grammar and jurisprudence and later 
entered the clergy under the name of Anton. 

Theodius was the first to be elected Patri- 
arch; after his death he was succeeded by 
Anton, and finally, in 832, Hovaness be- 
came the patriarchal incumbent. Emperor 
Michael continued the respectful attitude of 
his predecessor toward Hovanness, always 
appreciating his position on iconoclasm, and 
always respectful of his vast erudition. He 
also appointed him teacher of his son Theo- 
philus. We are indebted to Hovanness for 
the best qualities of Theophilus, especially 
his affection for the arts and sciences. Theo- 
philus loved his teacher, appointed him 
Seneschal, and later raised him to the patri- 
archal throne. 


It was also Hovanness’ lot to take part in 
political life. When, on his accession, Theo- 
philus wanted to send an embassy to the 
Arabic court, he thought Hovanness best 
suited for the mission. He was thoroughly 
versed in political and state affairs, was an 
eloquent speaker and an incomparable de- 
bator. Being an Armenian, he was familiar 
with eastern customs and mores, and per- 
haps was not unfamiliar with the Arabic 
language. No better choice could have been 
made for the embassy. 

It is beyond the range of our purpose to 
describe how well Hovanness fulfilled his 
mission. Suffice it to say, Hovaness brought 
with him from Bagdad a draft of the royal 
court, based on which, the Emperor had a 
new palace made in Brias. The construction 
and supervision of the building according to 
the plan of Hovannes was committed to an 
architect named Patricus. The new building 
was so similar to the plan, in style and deco- 
rations, that it could hardly be distinguished 


from the original. Theophilus honored the 
architect by raising him to the rank of 
patrician (Cont. Th. 98). 

Hovanness paid a second visit to Bagdad, 
this time entrusted with a mission of signing 
a peace treaty, and with secret instructions 
to contact Manuel Mamikonian, the famous 
general, and to induce him to return to the 
imperial service in the fatherland (Gen. 63, 
Cont. Th. 119). Theophilus was satisfied 
with his mission, and when Anton died, 
Hovanness inherited the patriarchal throne 
as the sole worthy candidate. He was patri- 
arch from 832 to 843. After the death of 
Theophilus, his widow, Empress Theodora, 
listening to the intrigues of Logodet Theog- 
dist, restored the worship of images, but the 
Patriarch was unshakable in his convictions 
and preferred to abandon his throne. He 
was exiled to a monastery called Clideon on 
the banks of the Bosphorus where he died, 
probably in 860. 

The name of Hovanness has been sullied 
by his antagonists. As a champion of icono- 
clasm, he has been accused by his opponents 
of all sort of crimes which are unworthy of 
the high calling of a patriarch. In reality, 
there was no great difference between the 
proponents and the opponents of icono- 
clasm. The controversy centered on whether 
they should respect or worship the images, 
and to find a happy medium was not at all 
difficult. But the clergy are adepts in rousing 
the passions, and sowing the seeds of hatred, 
where a modicum of circumspection could 
easily have restrained the malicious lips. 

Hovanness, as we have stated above, was 
the son of a wealthy family, the scion of a 
famous dynasty. From his early youth he 
had worn the clerical garb and later became 
an abbot in the monasteries of St. Sarkis 
and Bakkhos, both enlisted among the pal- 
ace churches, and therefore, included in the 
imperial clergy (Gen. 83, Cont. Th. 154). 
His family wealth had enabled him to ac- 
quire a thorough and manifold education. 
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His customary name was Grammatikos 
(Cont. Th. 32, Georg. 766, Sym. 635), which 
meant that he had mastered the entire scope 
of the contemporary sciences, in as much as 
the word Grammatikos has a wide meaning, 
as we have explained before. His fiercest 
enemies, who in their blindness have will- 
ingly declined to see anything good in him, 
have not hesitated in admitting his superior 
education and intellectual excellence. They 
emphasize his logiotes, intellectual brilliance 
which made him the favorite of Michael 
Psellus (Cont. Th. 154). They emphasize 
his erudition in politics, he knew the mean- 
ing of politike entaksia, political reforms, he 
was an intrepid opponent, a master polemi- 
cist, a master of arts (Cont. Th. 96). He was 
highly versed in philosophy and dialectics, 
which the historian ridicules as sophistry, 
and therefore, they brought to him all those 
stubborn ecclesiastical recalcitrants who op- 
posed the prevalent ecclesiastical line, to 
bring them to their senses (Cont. Th. 102). 


Nevertheless, enemy chroniclers, carried 
away by their religious or partisan passions, 
called him not Hovanness but Hanness. That 
was the name of the Egyptian sorcerer priest 
who competed with Moses (Tim. II, chapter 
3, 8). They said Hovanness was not a com- 
mon man but a sorcerer. They also called 
him Simovn, ‘referring to the Magus of that 
name. They would have you believe that 
from childhood he was possessed of the devil 
and a lunatic. He was given the name of 
Pot as if he was a Kylilas (Scrip. Inc. 349, 
Kilzilas, Sym. 606), which in Hebrew means 
a messenger or a satellite of satan. He was 
accused of the arts of lekanomanteia, phar- 
makeia, and desecration (Georg. 766, Sym. 
606). 


They also relate that Hovanness had a 
brother by the name of Arshavir, a patrician 
who had a home outside the city, near the 
monastery of Phokas on the bank of Bos- 
phorus. This was a magnificent mansion 
with a pillared courtyard, and equipped with 
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baths and all sort of conveniences, worthy of 
the handiwork of a nobleman. Patriarch 
Hovanness made frequent visits at this man- 
sion where he lodged for the night. Here, 
he had a special laboratory in the cellar with 
a private stairway and door, a sort of hiding 
place where Hovanness surrendered himself 
to reveiries, with mistresses and even virgin 
girls. They busied themselves here with for- 
tune-telling, resorting to various devices of 
sorcery, such as the examination of the liver, 
lekanomanteia, necromancy, and spiritual- 
ism, namely invoking the spirits of the dead. 
Among many others, Emperor Theophilus 
was a participant in these mysterious orgies 
(Cont. Th. 156-157). 

It would be supercillious to attach any 
worth to this nonsense. When Hovanness 
was dethroned and was succeeded by Bishop 
Methodius, the latter was accused of having 
had a love affair with a woman. The pre- 
sumption is that the accusers were the cor- 
respondents of Hovanness. Methodius was 
vindicated by submitting himself to an un- 
seemly test. He divested himself of his 
clothes and openly proved that he was 
physically incapable of committing the crime 
ascribed to him. 

If Hovanness was really guilty of love 
affairs, the partisans of Methodius would not 
have spared him and would have hurled the 
same insult into the faces of their antagon- 
ists. But no such thing happened. It is plain 
that the scandals ascribed to Hovaness are 
uncertain, and are nothing but the inven- 
tions of gossipmongers and poisonous minds. 
The reputation of Grammatikos and Patri- 
arch Hovanness for sorcery is to be ex- 
plained by fact that he came from the east, 
the land of the magi and the Chaldeans, and 
that he was a wise man. Hovanness was an 
Armenian, his brother’s name Arshavir, and 
this much is enough to put his Armenian 
origin beyond all doubt. His father’s name 
likewise is Armenian. Hovanness was the 
son of Pankratios Skiastes (Vsendu-Sym. 
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606, taken from De Leone Bardae, an un- 
named author, p. 349). 


Pankratios is the Greek form of the Ar- 
menian name Bagrat. Who is this Bagrat 
and what does the surname Skiastes mean? 
When in 792 Emperor Constantine VI 
marched against the Bulgars, among others 
he was accompanied by Vard the Armenian 
prince, the strategos (commander-in-chief) 
of the Armenian provinces and the father of 
the future Emperor Leo the Armenian, and 
one called Pankratios the false prophet and 
astronomer. Pankratios was endowed with 
the talent of seeing into the future and had 
predicted the Emperor would be victorious 
over the Bulgars. Relying upon his friend’s 
prediction, Constantine neglected the neces- 
sary preparations for the battle, and as a 
result of his incautious and reckless attack, 
suffered a crushing defeat. Led by their 
king Kardam the Bulgars massacred the 
Emperor’s army, and among the fallen were 
Prince Vard and the astronomer Pankratios 
(Theoph. 6284). 

This Pankratios was the father of Hovan- 
ness Grammatikos, the Armenian Bagrat. 
The intimacy of Emperor Leo and Hovan- 
ness was therefore based not only on their 
ideological kinship, but their close family ties 
as well. Their fathers who fell in the same 
battle could not have been strangers to each 
other as comrades in arms, and especially as 
Armenians. 

In 815 Hovanness had been considered too 
young for the patriarchal throne. If at the 
time he was between 25 and 30 which is still 
too young for the patriarchate, he must have 
been born around the years 785-790, which 
means he must have been an infant when his 
father was killed. The surname of Skiastes 
attached to Hovanness’ father Bagrat is like- 
wise indicative of the astronomer and 
pseudo-prophet Bagrat. Skiastes is one of 
the surnames of Apollo—if the word is noth- 
ing but Greek — and is used for Apollo, 
meaning a soothsayer or one endowed with 


the ability of predicting the future. In this 
sense Skiastes means a pseudo-prophet, the 
title which was given to Bagrat. It is the 
same name and the same synonymous sur- 
name—it is obvious that the reference is to 
the same man. 

Men of learning, especially those who fol- 
lowed the natural sciences, were often called 
by these derisive appelations. Hovanness 
was likened to Trophonius, the founder of 
the Delphic Temple and whose name was 
synonymous with the oracle. Sandabaren 
(Cont. Th. 156) no doubt was a scientific 
figure, and perhaps that was the reason of 
his friendship with Phot. He too had a repu- 
tation as a miracle-worker and a teller of 
the future, and was compared to Apollo, 
(Sym. 693—Georg. 846). 


In the eyes of the Christians the Apollon- 
ian art was a sort of sorcery, and therefore, 
the scientists to whom these arts were as- 
cribed, were regarded as sorcers maintain- 
ing secret ties with the demons. The demon 
Hullilas (or Huzilas) was the patron of 
Hovanness; the Patriarch Phot had acquired 
his vast erudition from the devil called Le- 
buphas (Sym. 672-3). 

Whoever was endowed with such qualities, 
it may safely be said, was a wise man, versed 
in the natural sciences, as well as the Bible. 
The natural sciences were regarded as pagan 
heritage, the outpourings of the devil. The 
gift of necromancy and fortune-telling were 
likewise of the devil, the birth of pagan 
sciences. 

Bagrat, who was called a pseudo-prophet, 
was one of these scientists who delved in the 
natural sciences. The proof of this was the 
fact that he was an astronomer. If our sup- 
position, that Bagrat was none other than 
Bagrat the Skiastes and the father of Gram- 
matikos Hovanness, it becomes plain that 
Hovanness and his brother Arshavir came 
not only from a noble, but well educated 
family. They had inherited from their father 
their love of learning and had reaped the 
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first fruits of knowledge from the immediate 
circle which he had created. Arshavir, as 
we have seen, had a mansion on the banks 
of Bosphorus, near the Monastery of St. 
Phokas, where Hovanness’ laboratory was 
located (Cont. Th. 156). According to an- 
other source, Hovanness had another man- 
sion called Troulos outside the city where 
he carried on sacrifices to the devils and 
indulged in predictions (Georg. 799, Sym. 
635). 

Such goings on took place in the home of 
Arshavir, and it seems the reference is to the 
same place. Obviously Troulos is none other 
than Arshavir’s mansion on the bank of 
Bosphorus. Troulos obviously is the word 
troullos which means a dome, which suggests 
that Arshavir’s home was dome-shaped in 
the eastern style. It is said that Basil the 
Armenian later bought Arshavir’s home and 
converted it into a monastery, the same as 
he completely renovated the Monastery of 
Phokas (Cont. Th. 157). On the cther hand, 
the home of Hovanness, Troulos, was unin- 
habited as a nest of the devil (Georg. 799, 
Sym. 635), as if they were different man- 
sions. It should be observed, however, that 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus in enumerating 
the buildings of Basil, although mentioning 
the renovation of Phokas, says nothing about 
Arshavir’s mansion (Vita Bas—Cont. Th. 
340). Therefore, it cannot definitely be said 
that Basil really converted the famous man- 
sion into a monastery. 

After his fall from the patriarchate, the 
life of Hovanness is a complete blank. We 
only know that in his exile to the monastery 
of Clideon he destroyed some images as a 
result of which the Empress Theodora had 
him chastized with two hundred blows and 
had him removed to the Monastery of Psika 
(Cont. Th. 151). Even after his death the 
unfortunate ecclesiastical was not left alone. 
They say Emperor Michael the Drunkard 
had his body exhumed from the grave, to- 
gether with the ashes of Emperor Constan- 


tine the Iconoclast, had it stripped of its 
pontifical vestments in a circus of horse 
races, had the lifeless body flogged barbar- 
ously, and then had it burnt (Georg. 834, 
Sym. 681). 

The fault was not Emperor Michael’s. To 
be sure, he was no model of morality, yet he 
was too free of that moribund fanaticism in 
religious matters to be capable of such a 
heinous act. Hidden behind him were Ho- 
vanness’ implacable enemies who were devo- 
tees of image worship but had completely 
forgotten the spirit of Christ. This simple 
episode alone is enough proof of the moral 
monstrosities to which they had stooped. 
After all this, their stupid and malicious 
slanders surrounding the name of Hovanness 
are worthless. 


Michael was assassinated in 867. The 
obvious conclusion is Hovanness’ death must 
have occurred earlier. It cannot be said that 
he was just dead, when Michael exhumed his 
body. At the same time he dishonored the 
body of Constantine Copronimus who had 
died in 775. In all probability Hovanness’ 
death synchronized with the sale of Arsha- 
vir’s mansion, where his laboratory was lo- 
cated. The mansion was bought by Basil 
when he was Parakemomin (Head Cham- 
berlain). He had risen to this rank as a re- 
sult of his attempt on the life of Vard in 
858-9. Hovanness’ death and the sale of the 
mansion must be placed after this date, and 
before 858-9. Now let us turn to Leo the 
Philosopher. 

* * #*# 
IV 

Leo was Grammatikos Hovanness’ cousin 
(Cont. Th. 185) and therefore the grandson 
of Bagrat the Astrologer. Hovanness’ 
brother was patrician Arshavir, the owner of 
the famous mansion. Could it be that Leo 
was his son, or the son of another brother 
whose name is not mentioned by the 
historians? 

The name Bagrat is the exclusive property 
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of the Bagratoonian family, to which no 
doubt belonged the astronomer. The name 
Arshavir is also charateristic of the Kam- 
sarakan family. If Bagrat’s son bore the 
name of Arshavir the explanation must be 
sought in the mother’s line. Bagrat’s wife 
obviously was from the Kamsarakans. 

After Vardan, the monostrateg, who in 
802 attempted to seize the Byzantine throne, 
the same attempt was made by another Ar- 
menian by the name Arshavir in the same 
year. This was a patrician and a questor by 
office. His daughter Theodora was the wife 
of Leo the Armenian. It is not improbable 
that Bagrat had family ties with the house of 
Arshavir and this may account for the trans- 
fer of the name Arshavir to Bagrat’s son. 
Arshavir the Questor could have been the 
son of a close relative of Nerseh Kamsara- 
kan who in 785 fell in battle together with 
generalissimus Bagarat and Tajat Andze- 
vatzi. The latter was a general of the Bukel- 
laria province who, having escaped from the 
intrigues of Empress Irene, had found refuge 
in 782 with the Arabs, and together with the 
other two Armenian princes had gone against 
the Huns and the Kazars where all three fell 
in the battle of Derbent in the summer of 
785 (Ghevond (Leo) the Historian, p.160- 
161). 

We take it that Arshavir the Questor and 
Bagrat the Astronomer were the sons of 
these princes, Nerseh Kamsarakan and gen- 
eralissimus Bagarat. It will be recalled that 
Bagrat was killed with Vard the patrician, 
the son-in-law of Arshavir and the father of 
Emperor Leo V, on the Bulgarian front. 


Vard was a scion of the Artzrouni family. 
It seems that these three houses, the Kam- 
sarakans, the Bagratoonis, and the Artzrou- 
nis were interlinked with family ties. Only 
in this way can we account why Bagrat’s son 
was called Arshavir. It is quite possible that 
Bagrat’s grandson, Leo the Philosopher, 
owes his name to Leo V the Emperor. 
Whether Leo was the son of Arshavir, or 
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whether Grammatikos Hovanness had a 
second brother who was the father of Leo 
the Philosopher, cannot be stated definitely. 

This Arshavir should not be confused with 
his cognomen the patrician who was the hus- 
band of Empress Theodora’s sister Kalo- 
maria, and therefore a son-in-law of the 
Mamikonians. At the time of the assassina- 
tion of Theogdist the Eunuch in 856, Kalo- 
maria was living with her sister in the palace 
and was an accomplice of her brother Vard 
in his intrigues against Theogdist. It ap- 
pears that at the time Kalomaria had lost 
her husband and, as a widow, had found 
shelter with her sister in the imperial court. 
Meanwhile, Hovanness’ brother Arshavir 
was still alive when Basil was Parakimomen. 
The latter won that post after the assassina- 
tion of Theogdist (Vard’s attempt) about 
858-9, which proves that the two Arsha- 
virs, Kalomaria’s husband and Hovanness’ 
brother, are two different persons. The for- 
mer could have been the son, or the grand- 
son, or a close relative of Arshavir the 
Questor. The princely families had the right 
to retain their dynastic names as long as they 
signified their origins. 

Admitted that Hovanness and Arshavir 
could have been the grandchildren of Ar- 
shavir the Questor’s sister, it comes out that 
Leo V was the husband of the aunt from 
the mother’s side. In this event, the friend- 
ship between Hovanness and Leo the Em- 
peror becomes intelligible not only in view of 
their ideological conformity in regard to 
image worship, but also viewed from their 
family kinship. 

It is said of Hovanness that he came from 
an exceedingly noble family (Cont. Th. 254). 
If he really was a relative of Arshavir the 
Questor, as we have supposed he is, we can 
understand how this was true, because Ar- 
shavir the Questor was not a common figure 
but an influential senator and a candidate to 
the throne. The office of Questor required a 
mastery of the Greek and Latin languages, 
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high literary talent, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of jurisprudence. 


Leo the Philosopher belonged to the cul- 
tured and erudite family of Bagrat the As- 
tronomer, Hovanness Grammatikos, and 
Questor Arshavir,—the son of a noted house 
in the full sense of the word. Even disre- 
garding his supposed relationship to Ar- 
shavir the Questor and Bagrat, judging from 
the literary period of Hovanness and Ar- 
shavir, the Troulos mansion which was an 
intellectual rendezvous would be enough to 
assert with certainty that Leo, their nephew, 
was brought up under the most favorable 
circumstances. From his childhood he had 
all the facilities of a good education. There 
could be no talk of poverty. That Leo lived 
in penury, was forced to make a living by 
giving lessons, or that he lived in obscurity, 
as his biographer has said, in no wise cor- 
responds with the facts. The atmosphere of 
the Troulos mansion was far from poverty 
or obscurity, where Leo had grown up. Not 
only he was not wanting in material assets, 
but on the contrary, thanks to advantages 
offered by the munificence which he enjoyed, 
he was able to travel to distant centers, as 
far as Andros, to go through the collections 
of manuscripts, and to satiate his thirst for 
learning. He had studied grammar, poetry, 
and rhetoric in the capital under no less cap- 
able a teacher than his uncle who was called 
Grammatikos, no doubt because of his vast 
erudition. Thereafter he traveled extensively 
to complete his education by private applica- 
tion. The picture of poverty and obscurity 
which his biographer has painted for us is 
merely a mythical embellishment, wholly 
devoid of historical basis. 

It was his domestic munificence which 
made Leo metropolitan Bishop of Thessa- 
lonika, apparently when he was too young 
for the position. If his uncle was not old 
enough in 815 to become patriarch he must 
have been not more than 25-30. Therefore 
in 815 Leo must have been an infant, be- 


cause he was scarcely 30 in 840 when he 
became metropolitan. His biographer’s le- 
gend of Leo’s correspondence with Mamoon, 
at the time he was giving lessons in an ob- 
scure hut, likewise transgresses against the 
facts. Mamoon died in 833, while Leo could 
not have been born before 810. In the days 
of Mamoon, therefore, he was a mere lad, 
and could neither have given lessons nor 
have corresponded with him. 


In all probability Leo’s scientific and 
pedogogical activity began after he abdicated 
his post of metropolitan in 843. At that time, 
although Vard was one of three trustees of 
crown prince Michael, he nevertheless was 
not influential in political affairs. As Logo- 
det, Eunuch Theogdist had won over the 
confidence of Empress Theodora and had 
neutralized the influence of Vard in state 
affairs. Vard had been obliged to limit his 
activity to educational pursuits. He took 
great care to revive the so-called external, 
or secular sciences (Cont. Th. 185). To 
this end, he founded schools first at the 
church of the Forty Children and later in 
the palace of Magravna, putting them in 
charge of Leo the Philosopher. 


The discovery of Leo could not have taken 
place in the days of Theophilus as his biog- 
rapher would have us believe. Equally er- 
roneous is the contention that Theogdist was 
his first patron (Cont. Th. 189). His biog- 
rapher is not a friend of Vard. He is a 
partisan of Basil and is inspired by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus. Driven by the urge 
to minimize the name of Vard, he makes 
Theogdist Leo’s patron and ascribes to him 
the latter’s appointment as lecturer at the 
Forty Children’s school. Chronologically, 
Theogdist could not have patronized Leo in 
the days of Theophilus. Neither he could 
have patronized him after Theophilus, be- 
cause of the change in religious policy. Leo 
lost his metropolitan throne in 843 as a re- 
sult of the victory of image worship. And 
since Theogdist was the soul of the new 
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policy, it is unthinkable that the fanatical 
eunuch could have supported his fallen an- 
tagonist in any other career. The example 
of Patriarch Hovanness, who lost his throne 
under the same circumstances, precludes the 
thought that his nephew Leo would be dealt 
with greater tolerance or clemency. 

Vard was the maecenas (patron) of Leo 
in his scientific and pedogogical activities 
after 843. If it’s true that Leo lectured at the 
Forty Children’s school, this too must be 
ascribed to the patronage of Vard. The 
opening of the University of Magravna is 
placed by the historian at 843 (Cont. Th. 
192). And since we have found it historic- 
ally impossible that Leo could have lectured 
before this date, it would be more convenient 
to start his lectures at the school of Forty 
Children from this date, and place the 
courses at Magravna somewhere between 
856 and 866, under the tutelage of Vard. 
During this decade Vard had full control of 
the government and ruled the empire in the 
name of his nephew Michael, and it was dur- 
ing this period that Leo’s activity as an 
educator reached brilliant heights. His im- 
mediate associates were Theodore, Theo- 
dekius, and Komitas who taught geometry, 
astronomy, and the courses in literature. 
These were Leo’s pupils, probably graduates 
of the school of Forty Children. 

Leo was the director of the school. Un- 
fortunately, nothing from his writings has 
come down to us. However, a very clear 
idea of the direction of his teachings, and its 
spirit, has been transmitted to us by a satiri- 
cal writing directed against him. The author 
of this satire is none other than one of Leo’s 
pupils, one Constantine, who, disillusioned 
by the knowledge he had gained at the foot 
of his master, ventures to unmask the anti- 
Christian spirit of his teachings after his 
death. The script is entitled “Contra Leo 
the Philosopher, by Constantine his pupil,” 
and is written in the Homeric style. Follow- 
ing is a verbatim translation of the entire 
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script: 
1 


Boundless is thy knowledge, the repository which 
the ancients 

In their dissertations have expounded, pertaining 
to all wisdom. 

Howbeit, thy soul was lost, when thou did’st drink 
the salty water, 

And thou did’st wallow in the sea of wickedness, 
O miscreant! 

Thou did’st desert the faith sublime and supernal, 

After thy baptism in the holy basin of Christianity, 
O miserable. 

Having denied the mystery, terrible and sublime, 

The mightiest miracle of the Holy Scriptures, 

Headlong thou did’st tumble into the monstrous 
abyss of Hellenese abomination 

And wert swallowed up by the soul-devouring 
beasts, O Leo. 

Who is the soul who will not pity thee, mourn not 
thy fall, 

Who will not weep at sight of thy plight, to this 
thou hast come? 

No longer can thy weary foot lean against that 
rock, 

To walk the path with steps firm and straight. 

And having abandoned the holy Trinity, thou 
worshippest now 

The galaxy of false gods, O fool. 


2 

Hearken, O ye offspring of men, the famed people 
of Christ, 

Ye have not known of this man’s heresy; 

Zeus is his god whose wife is Hera, 

Zeus the paramour of virgin heds, 

Zeus and a whole horde of celestials, 

As enumerated by Homer, the famous Melisse-born. 

Come then, all ye noble comrades, 

Let’s tell him thus to his face in unison: 

Begone thou evil-headed, descend into the dark 
Hades, 

Perish thou, together with thy wisdom, thy misery, 
and thy wickedness, 

Go thou and join Periplegethon at the Tartarus, 

Join the Crissipes and the Socrateses, 

The Pericleses, the Plato’s, the Aristotle’s and the 
Epicureans, 

And thy friends the Euclids and astronomer 
Ptolemies, 

The queen of wisdom, the Homeric muse, 

As well as the Hesiods and the Arats. 


3 

To be enveloped by the eternal fire thou art 
worthy, 

Together with thy wonderful company 
Whom thou lovest and cailest prophets, 
And art in collusion with their occult deceits. 
All this, I Constantine, fed by thy Calliope’s milk, 
Accumulated the wisdom, 
And having studied the secret of they heart, 
Understood and exposed thy hidden evil. 
(Migne, P.G. 107 C. LXI). 


The ungrateful pupil’s writing serves the 
exact opposite aim ‘from what the author 
had intended. He could not have furnished 
us with more eloquent evidence of Leo’s and 
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his university’s scientific spirit. This is not 
a satire, but the best proof of Leo’s free and 
unshackled thought. 


First of all, noteworthy is the broad circle 
of the lectures in which classical literature 
holds a high position, including not only 
Homer and Hesiod, but almost all the foun- 
ders of the important philosophical schools, 
such as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicureus 
and Procles, which were made the subject of 
study. Euclid and Ptolemy are specifically 
pointed out as Leo’s friends, which indicates 
his specialty ef geometry and astronomy. 


Instruction was imparted in a spirit of 
liberal-mindedness, free from religious bias, 
which accounts for the general impression, 
especially on the part of those who were im- 
bued with the spirit of Christianity, that the 
lecturer was sympathetic with the pagan 
outlook, whereas, the truth is, they were 
merely approaching the subjects under study 
as scientists, and not as religious philoso- 
phers. Constantine’s exposures are not an 
outburst of wounded vanity, or the hatred 
of a pupil. His complaint is not personal, 
but is the expression of the temperament of 
certain strata of the people. Hellenic sciences 
at this time were considered as abominable, 
or something to be dreaded and shunned, to 
be exact. People thought they undermined 
the foundations of Christianity, and they ac- 
tually scandalized the true believers. The 
charge that Leo worshipped Zeus and his 
celestial compeers was of course an exag- 
geration. The truthful gist of this accusation 
was the fact that Leo did not take the Chris- 
tian creed as his postulate or starting point. 

A first glimpse at Constantine’s writing 
leaves the impression as if his satire was 
aimed not at Leo but against those persons 
whose opinion of the famous scientist was 
varied and conflicting, however, a second 
writing on the same subject by the same 
writer leaves no doubt that his shaft was 
really aimed at Leo. It appears that certain 
circles regarded Constantine’s accusation 


rather grave. They condemned the pupil for 
his ingratitude to his spiritual parent, to 
which the pupil was obliged to reply with a 
fresh writing entitled: “The Defence of Leo 
the Philosopher, According to Which he 
Worshipped Christ and Cursed the Hellenic 
Heathen Gods.” 

This title cannot be authentic because it 
is in glaring variance at the contents. It was 
not Leo who was defending himself against 
Constantine, as the author of the title 
thought, no doubt as a result of careless 
reading. It is the same Constantine who, 
recalling the discontent against him, starts 
to attack his teacher anew, and to prove that 
he was basically right in his charges. This 
is what Constantine writes: 

“Many have censured me with evil words 
and ridiculed me saying: ‘What a writing! 
What an honorable compensation for the 
education you received! You paid him well 
who was your second father, O brave. In 
return for the education he gave you, you 
erected an eternal monument for him, calling 
him a fool, a blasphemer, and an apostate.’ 
Others have blamed me, being unadvised 
perhaps of my solid ground. They have 
dared to say that my words are lies, dictated 
by malicious enemies, who bribed me into 
attacking my deceased teacher. I listen to 
their drivel as much as possible, enduring it 
patiently.” (Migne, P.G. 107, c. 660). 

Constantine then turnes to the attack. He 
explains comprehensively his attitude toward 
the Hellenic sciences and the pagan world. 
He declares that “the word of God is the 
only source of truth, Christ is the witness.” 
He curses those who deny the truth and do 
not worship “the holy Trinity in one.” He 
concludes his writing with the following sig- 
nificant words: “This is the reason why, be- 
ginning with now, I love eloquence, and why 
1 chose the venerable Bishop Phot as my 
teacher, who fed me with the divine milk.” 

Leo and Phot present a perfect contrast. 
Leo was the representative of Hellenic sci- 
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ences, Phot of Christianity. On the other 
hand, we know that Phot, the founder of the 
famous library, was a great lover of classical 
literature. The contrast between the two 
consists of the fact that Leo was a specialist 
of the so-called Hellenic quadruple sciences, 
whereas Phot specialized in the historical 
works. The crux of the controversy between 
the two, therefore, could not have been 
classical literature as such, but only the na- 
tural sciences. It was believed that these 
sciences were in disagreement with many 
points of the Scriptures. During the Byzan- 
tine period Hellenic literature was the ob- 
ject of study to a more or less degree. What 
was spurned, or ignored, were the so-called 
quadruple sciences, and it was their revival 
which gave rise to complaints in ecclesiastical 
circles, and right here is centered the impor- 
tance of Leo. 

From Constantine’s reference it is obvious 
that Leo was already dead when the ungrate- 
ful pupil rose against him. While the exact 
year of Leo’s death is unknown, we know 
that he was alive during the first years of 
Basil’s reign. In all probability he did not 
live much after Basil. In the days of Basil 
a great earthquake took place in the capital, 
during the festival of Polyektos, which 
lasted 40 days and nights, destroying many 
churches, including the Holy Mother of God 
Church called Sigma. It is related that Leo 
the Philosopher was at the church of Sigma 
at the time of the earthquake. He immedi- 
ately warned the worshippers to get out of 
the church but they would not listen to him 
and they all perished. Leo himself, however, 
together with two others, sought shelter un- 
der one of the pillars and was saved (Georg. 
840, Sym. 688). 

The festival of Polyektos is celebrated on 
the 9th of January. The earthquake took 
place in the third year of Basil’s reign in 
870 (according to Sym. 688 whose annals 
although unreliable, seem to be correct in 
this instance). This story could easily be 


taken in the opposite sense, meaning, Leo 
perished in the church together with the 
other worshipers. It is strange that Leo 
should advise the others to leave the church 
while himself remaining behind. Obviously 
the advice ascribed to Leo and his escape 
are a pure invention. It is incompatible with 
the fame of the great scientist that one who 
was well versed in the secrets of nature 
should fall a victim of the earthquake, and 
consequently, they have distorted the true 
story by claiming that all the worshippers 
perished inside the church while Leo was 
saved by seeking shelter under the pillars. 

In his writing which appeared after the 
death of Leo, Constantine asserts that he 
chose Bishop Phot as his new teacher. The 
latter could of course have busied himself 
with giving lessons only after he had abdi- 
cated his patriarchal throne which took place 
in 867. He was reinstated in the year of 
879. Constantine must have studied under 
him between these two dates when Leo 
must already have been dead. This observa- 
tion confirms our theory that Leo was dead 
by the year 870. 

V 

Leo was a Byzantine Armenian, born and 
brought up in the capital. It may fairly be 
stated that he was a native product both in 
aspirations and his insatiable thirst for learn- 
ing. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that his grandfather was Bagrat the Astron- 
omer who was not indebted to the capital for 
his knowledge but brought it with him from 
his fatherland of Armenia, which gives us 
the right to presume that to a certain extent 
his blood spoke in Leo. In saying this, I 
do not necessarily refer to heredity, but to 
the family traditions. Without intending to 
delve into the intricacies of Armenian and 
Byzantine intellectual relationships, I would 
like to draw a parallel between Leo and 
another Armenian scientist, to bring out the 
spiritual intimacy between the two. This 
scientist was Ananias Shirakatzi who lived 
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in the 7th century, and occupied the same 
position in Armenian education as Leo did 
in Byzantine education. He was the first to 
sow the seeds of science among the Armen- 
ians. Fortunately, we know more about him 
than about any other ancient writer, thanks 
to his writings. This is what Ananias tells 
about himself: 

His education is divided into several per- 
iods, the first of which he describes in the 
following succinct and meaningful words: 
“T collected the learning of our Armenian 
nation and I mastered the Holy Scriptures.” 
This means that he studied and mastered 
the entire storehouse of Armenian learning 
and became an erudite man. But this was 
not enough to satisfy his thirst for learning. 
He wanted to acquaint himself with the art 
of figures (mathematics)—“Having a great 
longing for the art of figures, I thought noth- 
ing counted in learning without calculations, 
thinking this was the mother of all learning.” 


The situation was exactly the same which 
had been confronted by Leo the Philosopher 
who, after having mastered rhetoric and 
grammar in the capital, began to dream of 
acquiring the natural sciences. Like Leo, 
Ananias had been unable to find a teacher in 
Constantinople. “Among the Armenians I 
found no man of wisdom,” he writes, “nor 
found a book on arts in the whole world.” 
There was nothing he could do, except, like 
Leo, to travel in his quest for knowledge. 

Having set out for the land of the Greeks, 
he arrived in Theodosiopolis where he met 
a man by the name of Eleazar, a man well 
versed in ecclesiastics, and from whom he 
learned about a famous mathematician 
named Christosatour who lived in Fourth 
Armenia (a subdivision of Armenian Mi- 
nor). Ananias went to Christosatour and 
spent some time with him, but he did not 
stay more than six months because he was 
soon convinced that Christosatour was not 
a man of exceptional erudition. Thereupon 
he decided to go to Constantinople. Here he 


contacted some acquaintances who, upon 
learning the purpose of his mission, told him 
he had gone through all this trouble for 
nothing.. They were surprised that Ananias 
had not heard of the famous scientist Thu- 
khikos of Trebizond who likewise was well 
versed in Armenian letters, so much so many 
students from the capital repaired to him to 
complete their advanced education. 


Just then, at the behest of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, a certain deacon named 
Philager was escorting a group of students to 
Trebizond to study under Thukhikos. An- 
anias joined the company and eventually 
met Thukhikos who spent his time in lectur- 
ing at the church of St. Eugiene the Virgin. 
Ananias spent eight years here accumulating 
knowledge in the sciences of his wanting, and 
familiarized himself with countless manu- 
scripts “which had not been translated into 
Armenian, for there were so many writings, 
so many secrets and revelations, books on 
history and medicine and chronology, and 
there was not one book which could not be 
found there.” 

Ananias speaks with admiration of Thuk- 
hikos’ knowledge of the Armenian language. 
He could translate from Greek into Armen- 
ian so fluently and so fast, says Ananias, that 
you would think you were listening to the 
original Armenian, and not to a translation. 
After having stored up all the knowledge he 
could at the foot of Thukhikos, Ananias re- 
turned to the fatherland to impart his knowl- 
edge to others.’ “I brought my mighty art to 
this country, “says Ananias,” without the aid 
of anyone, and no one even thanked me for 
my trouble.” He bitterly records that many 
came to study under him but went away be- 
fore finishing their education, to impart to 
others what themselves had not fully ac- 
quired. “Hypocrites and vainglorious men 
who make a show of learning and love to be 
called Rabbi by men. They have said the 
accusations against me are nothing but mali- 
cious machinations.” 
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The accusers, of course, were his former 
pupils who spread false rumors about their 
teacher, much the same as Constantine and 
his like had spread about Leo. Embittered 
by the slanders, Ananias pours out the vials 
of his wrath upon the heads of the Armen- 
ians, saying: “The Armenians do not care 
for meaning or knowledge, but are indolent 
and easily tired.” If in the words “meaning” 
(the Armenian words may also be interpre- 
ted as wisdom) and “knowledge” (the Ar- 
menian word may likewise be interpreted as 
learning or science) the author has reference 
to the natural sciences, he has a right to com- 
plain, otherwise it is the exaggeration of the 
disgruntled, if not an absolute slander, to 
deny the Armenian innate love of investiga- 
tion. Ananias’ specialty were the “Quad- 
ruple Arts,” consisting of arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. 

The sciences which Ananias loved could 
have never altogether disappeared, no mat- 
ter how much they might have been forgot- 
ten, always bound to survive in the custody 
of a few followers. Bagrat the Astronomer 
probably is one of these custodians of An- 
anias’ precious learning which he owed not 
to the capital but to his native Armenia. The 
spirit of the school of Magnavra which Leo 
inoculated did not come to an end after his 
death, nor did the Armenians keep aloof in 
the subsequent advancement. In the 10th 
century the sciences and the university were 
patronized by an enlightened magistros in 
the person of Constantine Dziranadzin, the 
learned emperor who was the grandson of 
Basil the Armenian. It is not our intention 
to follow here the development of the sci- 
ences during the subsequent centuries. We 
will only recall here another Armenian name, 
a famous mathematician who lived in the 
twilight of Byzantine civilization. 

In the National Library of Paris there is a 
Greek manuscript, No. 2428, which consists 
of mathematical studies, including two ar- 
ticles which are the work of an Armenian 


mathematician by the name of Nicholayos 
Artavasd Rhabdas (now pronounced Rhav- 
das). The first article, paper 194, is titled: 
“A Short and Simple Lesson in Mathematics, 
written in Constantinople by Nicholayos Ar- 
tavasd of Smyrna, called Rhabdas, mathe- 
matician and geometrist, at the request of 
the most honorable Georg Khatzyke.” 

The other article, paper 225, bears the 
title: “To my Dearest Friend Theodor 
Tzabouke of Klaghomentz, written by No- 
cholayos Artavasd the Smyrnan, Rhabdas 
the Byzantine (from Constantinople).” 

One of these twin names, Artavasd, is 
purely Armenian, indicating that he had just 
arrived in Smyrna from the east and had 
been renamed Nicholayos, his surname 
Rhabdas. Artavasd has written his work at 
the request of Georg who was called Khat- 
zyke, obviously the Armenian name of Kha- 
chik, affectionate form Khatchatour, and 
known ever since the 10th century when 
even one of the Catholicoses bore the name. 
Both Georg Khachik and Theodor are Ar- 
menians. Tzaboukh is none other than the 
word “Chavoush.” Theodor bore his title no 
doubt because he was a Chavoush (gen- 
darm) at the imperial court. Farther back, 
the name of this office was Tzautzes which 
is the same word as Chavoush, a title which 
was held in high esteem at the time. Georg 
Khachik was an officer of the palace, the 
head of the office which handled all the 
petitions addressed to the Emperor. 

This was how an Armenian scientist wrote 
two studies at the request of two of his com- 
patriots. Neither of them is a subtle writing. 
In one article he explains the four operations 
of addition, subtraction, division and multi- 
plication. The other paper deals with the 
fractions, the laws of multiplication, and the 
process of extracting the square root. 

A French scientist has made a small re- 
search study of Nicholayos Artavasd Rhab- 
das in which he dwells largely on the method 
of extracting the square root. He proves that 
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the method which the German scientist 
Guentner ascribed to contemporary mathe- 
maticians Opperman and Alexeyev really be- 
longs to Artavasd (P. Tannery, Manuel Mo- 
shopoulos et Nicolas Rhabdas, Bulletin des 
Sciences Mathematiques, 2 Serie, 8. 1884). 
This makes a humble gift of the Armenians 
to the science of mathematics. 

Artavasd is also known for a geometrical 
work, a Greek manuscript (Cod. Suppl. 
Grec. 682) which is found in Paris. He lived 
in the 14th century, during the reign of An- 
dronicus Palaeologus. He was still alive in 
1341 as seen by one of his calulations. Hav- 
ing determined the Easter in the year of 
6849, the 17th cycle of the sun and the 9th 
of the moon, Artavasd calls the year THE 
PRESENT YEAR. From the calulations it 
is apparent that he was referring to the year 
1341 when Easter fell on April 8th. It is 
known that Michael, the son of Andronicus 
Palaeologus was married to Mariam, the 
sister of Hetoum II, Armenian king of Cili- 
cia, to which marriage was born a son, An- 
dronicus III, who ascended the throne in 
1328 and reigned until 1341. 

It is a subject of curious speculation if 
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these three, Georg Khachik, Theodor Cha- 
voush, and Artavasd Rhabdas were not of 
the delegation which accompanied the 
daughter of the Armenian king to the im- 
perial capital. Mariam was accompanied by 
her sister who was to have married a western 
prince but who died on the way. The sur- 
name of Rhabdas strikes me as the abbrevia- 
tion of the word Rhabdophoros which means 
a page, literally a staff-bearer. In all prob- 
ability, like Khachik and Chavoush, Arta- 
vasd too was an officer of the imperial court. 
The Armenian names which still cling to 
them are an indication that they had freshly 
arrived from the east and were not old resi- 
dents of Byzantium. 

Thus, the torch of the sciences which we 
see in the hand of Ananias Shirakatzi in the 
7th century, which in all probability through 
Bagrat was transmitted to Leo the Philoso- 
pher and shone in the Palace of Magnavra, 
the same torch was still flickering in a mod- 
est Armenian circle in the Capital of 
Byzantium, on the eve of the Empire’s 
downfall. 





(Translated by-J. G. M.) 











LAST CHAPTER 


By SUZANNE BASMAJIAN 


With the last lonely and mournful sound 
of taps fading in the warm summer air, 
Jigger Parish’s life on earth was over offi- 
cially. This pathetic life of a human being, 
the time of a child, the fable of a man was 
over suddenly and swiftly. 

I remember walking into the funeral par- 
lor and looking into his face and suddenly in 
the hushed, enormous silence I knew that 
Jigger had at last found peace; he was no 
longer a part of the turmoil and confusion. 
His face was clean and rested and the 
strange thought came to me that the loneli- 
ness was gone. He seemed to have passed 
(unwillingly perhaps) into the shades of 
death. There was a curious bravery in the 
thrust of his chin, which tugged at my foolish 
heart. 

I walked away from the grave thinking 
how proud Jigger would have been had he 
known that his town had not forgotten him, 
even in his death. He had been given full 
military rites; men from both wars had 
turned up for his funeral. Jigger would have 
been in his glory, and as they marched 
quietly to the grave, I had a strange feeling 
that he was leading them, with a strange and 
gallant purpose. He was always and fore- 
most a soldier, drunk or sober; he was con- 
stantly fighting a war. Deep in no man’s 
land, he was drinking, fighting, crying, Jig- 
ger will save America! Jigger will save 
America! 

In his deep, haunted eyes he was always 
fighting a war, a war he seemed to lose. 
Sometimes his mind would go blank with 
terror, he listened and the ghost of memory 
walked through his mind. I won the war, 


you goddamn fools, I won the war. Why are 
you still fighting? he would cry! And he 
would beat his hands against the wall. I 
looked down at them now; they were white 
and clean and empty. 

Perhaps in our heedless way we had failed 
to make his lot an easier one. Certainly in 
his way he had tried to make this a better 
world. He had fought to end all wars; he 
never forgot the wonder of fighting for his 
land. Jigger, the town’s hopeless drunk, 
Jigger who never read a newspaper, Jigger 
who could never hold one job more than a 
day, was first and last a man with a mission, 
to save and keep America. There was never 
a thought of betrayal in Jigger’s heart. Late 
at night, in local bars, he would sing high 
the praises of his beloved country. There 
was a loyalty that would not change. The 
enemy decieves us, he used to say over and 
over again. He was forever conquering the 
enemy and he found it in a thousand faces. 
I often think about Jigger’s undying pledge 
to his country, and even in its most pathetic 
and crude form he would never sell out his 
country or ‘his people. He would have put so 
many of our so-called Americans to shame 
today. He knew nothing of a betrayal. In 
the face of world conflict, and in the story 
of death and shattering sound of the enemy 
moving in, he never stopped in his single 
effort to keep his land free. It was in these 
moments that he knew the anger and ‘hurt, 
knew the sound of guns and bombed flesh, 
and the constant cry of “Who Won the 
War?” 

Once again I looked at Jigger’s face. So 
unlike himself—two generations of war and 
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suddenly death had made it different. Re- 
laxed. Dignified. Perhaps Jigger is, of all 
men, a creature of strength, sorrow, love and 
weakness. Men who have died for the land 
and the rivers and for a piece of ground they 
call their own. Playing soldier this man, this 
boy... 

But I knew he would have resented dying 
as he did, with only a common cold, after all 
that he had seen and endured. For hours he 
fought off death gallantly, he battled once 
more with the blood of his land; he hoped 
and called out, groping in the dark, but in 
the end he had suddenly lost his grip and 
had slipped away into a new and strange 


land. 

I walked away from the grave, deeply 
moved. Unashamed. I was tight inside. I 
thought of all the little people, who die in- 
significantly and dust away— 

I pray Jigger will never hear the noise 
and grumble of the enemy again, the confu- 
sion of another war, his peace destroyed, his 
faith shattered. Jigger would be angry. He 
would lift his tortured body from the grave 
and roam the battle fields with a single pur- 
pose, to destroy the enemy. Dear God, let 
him be at rest. He has earned his laurels. 
He paid with his life. Let the chapter be 


closed. 








INGENSE 


I burned incense 


In the hand of the marbled saint 
The smoke curled, ascended 

Like an upward glance, 

And filled my room and heart 


With a holy odor. 


My soul knelt within me 


I, the chapel of it, 


And prayed, prayed 
To whom and for what sin? 


I did not know. 


But how I wished to keep 


That sweet prayer in me. 


Forever and forever. 


It lasted as long 


As the smoke of the incense 
And in the hand of the saint 
Left nothing but ashes— 
The ashes of my prayer. 


—Loorri Minas 





MORE NEWS FROM 
SOVIET ARMENIA 


By HERANT ERMOYAN 


USSR Supreme Soviet Elections 


On March 12 last the peoples of the re- 
publics of the Soviet Union, Armenia among 
them, went to the polls to elect a new USSR 
Supreme Soviet. This body, according to 
the Soviet Constitution, is the supreme leg- 
islative body of the land; however, its pre- 
rogatives go far beyond and include such 
rights as conducting international relations, 
the signing of treaties, questions of war and 
peace, the creation of new republics, ter- 
ritories and spheres, the ratification of 
boundary changes between the republics, 
the admittance into the Union of new re- 
publics, the Union’s budget, the election of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and a 
supreme court, the organization of the Gov- 
ernment (Ministers’ Soviet), the appoint- 
ment of the Attorney General, watching 
over the activities of governmental agencies, 
etc., etc. 

The Supreme Soviet consists of two cham- 
bers: The Soviet of the Union, and the 
Soviet of Nationalities, the first of which, 
according to Stalin’s explanation, reflects 
the general interests of the workers, while 
the second represents the unique interests 
of the several nationalities comprising the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet of the Union is 
based on the principle of proportionate 
ballot, entitling each 300,000 population to 
one delegate. In the Soviet of Nationalities, 


each republic is entitled to 25 delegates, re- 


gardless of its population. According to this 
principle, Armenia sends to the Soviet of 


the Union five delegates, Georgia twelve, 
and Azerbaijan eleven. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet is not in per- 
manent session. Its delegates assemble 
twice each year in sessions lasting 2 to 3 
days when they ratify the state budget and 
the decrees of its Presidium, after which they 
return to their homes to resume their former 
occupations as officers, workers, party work- 
ers, teachers, Kolkhozniks, etc. During the 
interim all the rights and prerogatives of 
the Supreme Soviet are transferred to the 
Presidium. The Presidium calls the ses- 
sions, interprets the functional laws, pro- 
mulgates decrees (actually the laws), over- 
rules decisions and arrangements which are 
not in accord with the law, and at the be- 
hest of the Union’s Prime Minister dis- 
misses ministers. In addition, the Presidium 
creates medals of honor, defines military 
and diplomatic orders, awards deoorations, 
and lastly, can change the Supreme Com- 
mand and grants pardons. 

In foreign relations, the Supreme Soviet’s 
Presidium appoints ambassadors, receives 
the credentials of foreign representatives, 
grants citizenship rights or divests men of 
their citizenship. 

These are the rights of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet as granted by the writ- 
ten Constitution which is called the Stalinian 
Constitution. In practice, however, the pic- 
ture is entirely different. According to the 
unwritten constitution which is familiar to 
all, the complete power is centered in the 
Politburo and Stalin who heads the Polit- 
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buro. Acoording to this practice, the author- 
ity of the Presidium is very modest, if not 
actually nil. 

The March 11, No. 60, six page issue of 
Sovetakan Hayastan, official organ of So- 
viet Armenia, is entirely devoted to Anastas 
Mikoyan, the Armenian member of the 
Politburo, including the complete text of 
Mikoyan’s speech in his meeting with his 
electors. This meeting took place in the 
auditorium of the Opera Theater, attended 
by the elite of the Capital, illustrious party 
members, Stakhanovakan workers, archi- 
teats, representatives of science, art and 
culture, and officers of the Soviet Army. 
The meeting was opened by H. Poghosov, 
the Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Soviet Armenia, 
but, as a trusted person, the floor was given 
to Bichakhian, a Stakhanovist worker of 
the Kirov Factory. Conveying the greet- 
ings of Stalin’s workers to “Anastas Miko- 
yan, Stalin’s faithful comrade-in-arms,” and 
after thanking him for his acquiescence to 
vote in their elections, Bichakhian called on 
his audience to cast their unanimous vote in 
behalf of “precious Anastas Mikoyan.” The 
sentiment was repeated by the other speak- 
ers who followed. 

“The last speaker,” writes Sovetakan 
Hayastan, “was Comrade Mikoyan. His 
appearance on the stage was greeted by a 
tremendous ovation and with joyful shouts 
of warm affection and devotion in honor of 
the Communist Party, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the Wise Leader, Iossif Vissari- 
onovich Stalin.” 

Mikoyan was a candidate of the Soviet 
of Nationalities which, according to Stalin’s 
explanation, represents the unique interests 
of the several nationalities, in contradistinc- 
tion with the general interests of the com- 
mon worker. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Mikoyan’s speech contained nothing which 
was national. A similar speech could have 


been delivered by any Russian member of 


the Politburo. Its subject was the same as 
is heard im the daily speeches and writings 
of the Bolsheviks. The world is divided into 
two camps: one, the Socialist camp, the 
other the imperialists. The countries which 
comprise the Socialist camp, — the Soviet 
Union and the satellite states are flourishing, 
whereas the capitalistic countries, led by 


the United States, are headed for destruc- 
tion. 


This was the basic theme of Mikoyan’s 
speech. The Armenian member of the Polit- 
buro, in appearing in Armenia, uttered not 
one word on questions which interest the 
Armenian people, such as the Armenian 
Cause and the Repatriation. Not a trace or 
reference to the Armenians abroad nor those 
who have returned to the Fatherland. Of 
his entire speech which comprised 25 col- 
umns, scarcely 2%4 columns are devoted to 
Soviet Armenia, and those pertain to the 
plans in agriculture. And as if in a special 
effort to steer away from any nationalism, 
Mikoyan did not even say one word on 
Armenian culture. Yet he took care to re- 
mind his audience on the importance of 
educating the masses in the Bolshevik spirit, 
and to root out nationalism from the Ar- 
menian scene. 


Mikoyan spoke on March 10th, while the 
elections were held on the 12th. According 
to the statistics published by the Committee 
on Elections, the total number of the eligible 
electors of Armenia was 769,782, of which 
number 769,754 (99.99%) went to the 
polls. The following five were elected to the 
Soviet of the Union: Victor Hampartzoum- 
ian (Communist, President of the Academy 
of Sciences), Grigor Haroutunian (First 
Secretary of the Central Committee), Pog- 
hosov Haroutun (Second Secretary of the 
Central Committee), Sahak Garapetian 
(Prime Minister) and Mardiros Saryan 
(Painter and a non-party member Bolshe- 
vik). 
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Delegates of Nationalities were elected, 
the following 25: Garegin Abachian, Yeg- 
hishe Aghajanian, Gegham Alekian, Ardem 
Andonian, Aramayis Haroutunian, Yeg- 
hishe Vardanian, Rebecca Gharibian, Hagop 
Grigorian, Bershebe Grigorian, Armen Goul- 
akian, Carine Drambian, Rouben Yolian, 
Seda Kademova (Tartar), Enoch Ghaza- 
rian, Sergey Korimazian, Eudocea Likha- 
cheva (Russian), Sinod Margarian, Miriam 
Mardirosian, Souren Michaelian, Anastas 
Mikoyan, Steban Nersisian, Isahak Babian, 
Matzak Babian, Aram Berouzian, and Kor- 
youn Roukhikian. 


People’s Econemy Plans 


for the Year 1949 


Unfortunately, I am not in a position to 
give the exact figures pertaining to the final 
results of the past year in the People’s Eco- 
nomy of Armenia (industry and agricul- 
ture). The Bolsheviks, as I have pointed 
out before, keep this secret and never pub- 
lish exact figures. Instead, the statistical 
bureau has revealed that industrial and ag- 
ricultural production for the year 1949 
shows a percentage increase over the year 
1948. And since the figures of 1948 are kept 
secret, the percentage increase gives little 
idea in regard to the execution of the plans. 
Notwithstanding it, we deem it useful to 
enumerate here the productive enterprises 
of Armenia which account for this percent- 
age increase. 


The productive enterprises of Armenia 
(the factories and plants) are divided into 
two groups in point of administration. One 
part is subject to the ministries of the Union 
(Moscow), such as the metallurgy, the elec- 
tric power stations, the chemical industry, 
the production of motors and tractors, ma- 
chinery, storage, raw materials, the forests, 
the manufacture of paper, the meat and 
dairy industries, and the production of food- 
stuffs. These are the most important speci- 


mens of production which are vital to the 
All-Union. The second group consist of the 
enterprises of Armenia proper, and the third 
pertain to products which are subject to 
local control. 


Many and varied are the materials which 
at present are produced in Armenia. To 
enumerate the most important: copper, bar- 
ium, calcium, sevanite, caustic sodium, sul- 
phur, copper sulphate, phosphorus, cameras, 
transformers, generators, telegraph and elec- 
tricity wires, copper wires, automobile parts, 
metal cutting machines, compressors, tur- 
bines, alarm clocks, cement, mollybdenum, 
glass, the touffa stone, bricks, tiles, slacked 
lime, alabaster, stage coaches, fixtures, beds, 
aluminum, chinaware, glassware, oil stoves, 
cottonware, woolens and silks, fabrics, 
stockings, factory made clothes, rugs, 
shoes, raw and finished hide, sugar, canned 
goods, wine, cognac, beer, tobacco, cigarets, 
meat, sausage, fish, fats, various kinds of 
cheese, vegetable oil, pastries, macaroni, 
soap, etc. 

The following are the important factor- 
ies: the Synthetic Rubber Factory of Kirov, 
the chemical combinates of Allahverdi and 
Kirovakan, the Copper Factory of Zange- 
zour, the Copper Smelting Plant of Allah- 
verdi, the Automobile Factory of Erivan, 
the factories of electrical machines, electrical 
repairs, automobile parts repairs, and ma- 
chine manufacture, the brick factory of 
Ararat, the Touf of Ani, the factory of 
Moulet, the cotton factories of Artishat and 
Octoberian, the Textile Combinate of Len- 
inakan, the spinning factory of Leninakan, 
the stocking factory of Leninakan, the tex- 
tile mills of Kirovakan, the silk factory, the 
silk plants of the Beria Region, the Erivan 
and Octoberian fabrics, the combinate of 
fat and soap, the tobacco factory, the fish- 
ery, the timber factory of Itchevan, the 
small hydro-turbine factory, the machine 
factory of Kirovakan, the furniture fac- 
tory of Arabgir, the lumber factory of Sev- 
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kar, Sewing machine factories, A and B, of 
Erivan, the cable factory of Kirovakan, the 
fur factory of Kirovakan, the meat com- 
binates of Erivan and Leninakan, the metal- 
lurgical factories, the machine factory of 
Leninakan, the Bolivin Latzetad factory, 
the compressor factory, the watch factory, 
the factory of raw materials, the brick and 
tile factories of Shingavit and Kirovakan, 
the granite factory of Bambak, the fores- 
tries of Sevkar, Itchevan, Allahverdi, and 
Shamshatin, the shoe factories, the stocking 
factory of Stebanavan, the factory of 
Khrompik, the wine factory of Ashtarak, 
the wine factory of Darghalou, the wine fac- 
tory of Artashat, the wine factory of Erivan, 
the sugar factory of Hamamlu, the mill 
combinate of Erivan, etc., etc. (Sovetakan 
Hayastan, No. 20.) 

If one knew the annual production capa- 


city of the above mentioned factories, it 
would be possible to form a fair idea of 
Armenia’s industrial production, but as I 
have stated before, this is not possible. As 
to the agricultural output of Armenia in 
1949, a few scraps of information were in- 
cluded in Mikoyan’s speech which is inter- 
esting. According to him the past year 
showed an increase in the growth of cotton, 
tobacco and potatoes, still Armenia lagged 
behind her neighbors of Georgia and Azer- 
baijan in her crop of grapes and fruits. In 
animal husbandry, while Armenia showed 
an increase in live stock, there was very 
little to show in the improvement of the 
breeds and especially in the yield of milk 
from the cows. “The average yield of the 
cows in Armenia is so little,” Mikoyan said, 
“that it is intolerable for the socialist eco- 
nomy.” 








IMPATIENCE 


You found the pale arbutus 
Classed it a waxen weed 
So small and so trailing, 
Nothing to win your heed. 


Never waited for June’s fever flowers 
Petaling scarlet in sorcerous light 
Left the overture of the sparrows 
Missed cymbals of July’s night. 


Though spring was sweet and fleeting 
There was yet more... 
The ripe summit of summer, 


We did not explore. 


—Diana Der HovaNngssiIAN 











IN THE DAYS OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF ARMENIA 


(A Chapter from my Memoirs) 
By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


1. The Recognition of Armenia 

It was one of the first days of February, 
1920. At noon my assistant, H. Amirkhan- 
ian, who at the time was away, telephoned 
me asking if it was true that the independ- 
ence of Armenia had been officially recog- 
mized by the Allied big powers. I told him 
I knew nothing about it and asked him to 
give me the source of his news. He told me 
the whole city was talking about it and ex- 
pressed surprise that I had not heard it. 

I at once telephoned A. Gulkhandanian 
who in the absence of Alexander Khatissian 
was acting Prime Minister. Gulkhandanian 
replied that he had a telegram from War- 
drop, British High Commissioner to Cauca- 
sus, announcing the Allied defacto recogni- 
tion of the independence of Armenia, and 
asked me to come at once to an extraordinary 
session of the ministers’ council. I hastened 
to the office of the Prime Minister where, 
besides the ministers, I found the American 
missionary, Dr. Ussher who had hurried per- 
sonally to congratulate us on the good news. 

“More than any one else,” he said in the 
Armenian language, “I am happy for the 
Armenian people. Of all the foreigners no 
one is so familiar with the great sufferings 
of the Armenians. And now that fortune at 
last has smiled upon you, I am happy with 
you, no less than you.” 

Presently came the British representative, 
Mr. Cressy who, his eyes filled with tears 
of joy, said: 
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“This is the happiest day of my life. I am 
all the more happy that the defacto recogni- 
tion of Armenia’s independence was brought 
about at the initiative of the British Foreign 
Minister Lord Curzon. England has always 
been a friend of the Armenians and today 
she offers the best proof of that friendship by 
recognizing the independence of Armenia.” 

General Denikin’s representative Colonel 
Zenkevich was the next to come in who in a 
voice full of emotion said: 

“I am happy to congratulate you in behalf 
of real Russia whose head officially recog- 
nized the independence of Armenia a few 
days ago. Russia has always been the friend 
and defender of the Armenian people and 
today she is happier than ever for the recog- 
nition of your independence.” 

The representatives of Georgia, Azerbai- 
jan and Persia, in their turn, came to offer 
us their congratulations and felicitations. 

A. Gulkandanian thanked them all in be- 
half of our government, gratefully recount- 
ing the past services of their governments to 
the Armenian people. Outside, an orchestra 
struck the strains of music and we could 
hear the shouts of the crowd. They were 
calling us to the balcony. It was a great 
popular demonstration. A huge throng filled 
the streets which led to the government 
building. The national Tricolor was waving 
everywhere. 


As we stepped on the balcony, accom- 
panied by the representatives of the other 
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governments, the orchestra struck the strains 
of “Mer Hairenik” (Our Fatherland, the 
national anthem) and all took off their hats. 
A. Gulkhandanian spoke in behalf of the 
government, other speakers were Mr. 
Cressy, Zenkevich, Gen. Silikian, and Mr. 
Delford, the representative of the American 
Relief. The enthusiasm was universal and 
indescribable. 
* * * 

Prime Minister Khatissian was expected 
to return that day from Tiflis and as far as 
we knew he had not yet heard the good news. 
There was still one hour before his train 
puiled in Erivan. The Council of Ministers 
decided to give our Prime Minister a solemn 
reception on the occasion of Armenia’s re- 
cognition and when the representatives of 
foreign governments heard about it they too 
expressed a wish to join us at the station to 
meet Khatissian. We drove to the station 
where we learned the train would be one 
hour late. We had to wait standing because 
there was no seating room in the station. I 
was wearing my threadbare and partly torn 
overcoat which I had tried to have patched 
twice, but it was so old and worn-out that 
it could not even be patched. One side of 
the coat, however, was more presentable 
than the other and I always tried to maneu- 
ver my movements in such a way as to pre- 
vent the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments from seeing the deplorable side. 
However, all my efforts were in vain as I 
noticed shamefacedly that the gaze of the 
foreigners was fixed on my coat. 


Finally Khatissian’s train pulled in and 
spared me my sufferings. The meeting was 
deeply touching. All of us embraced. We 
instantly left for the city, the government 
building which was already surrounded by 
a huge throng, with a regiment of troops 
standing guard before them. Again the 
orchestra struck up “Mer Hairenik”, all the 
hats were removed with fervent reverence. 
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Erivan’s military commander Shahkhatouni 
greeted the audience, congratulating the gov- 
ernment on its recognition, other speeches 
followed, and Alexander Khatissian made a 
reply in behalf of the government. 

When the crowd dispersed and the rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments took 
their leave, we withdrew to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office where an extraordinary session of 
the ministers’ council was held which lasted 
scarcely one hour. It was decided to hold a 
military parade the next day in which would 
participate also our division which was quar- 
tered in Khanaker. 

>. &. © 


The next day, at noon, the procession 
started. Being without coats, the soldiers 
had thrown on their shoulders the scarfs 
which had newly been furnished by the 
Americans. The commands were in Armen- 
ian and the discipline was good. The sol- 
diers’ bodies cramped from the cold were in 
striking contrast with the unusual enthusi- 
asm which had effected all, all. Having been 
suddenly taken ill, Khatissian was unable to 
attend the military parade, and accordingly, 
A. Gulkandanian spoke in behalf of the gov- 
ernment, while A. Sahakian spoke for the 
Parliament. 

After the procession, our entire cabinet 
called on Khatissian who was lying in bed. 
He was suffering from kidney trouble, a gall 
stone, I thought. The sharp pangs were over 
and the patient was feeling quite well. In 
a few words we gave him a description of the 
parade, then, in his fascinating style, he be- 
gan to tell us about his work and his impres- 
sions in Tiflis. He told us about his inter- 
views with the Georgian ministers, the rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments in 
Tiflis, and Armenian civic leaders. He told 
us in his picturesque style, with all the social 
and psychological details. 

Khatissian was a wonderful story teller. 
One could listen to him for hours, without 
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tiring, or being bored. He could actually 
fascinate his listeners. In the Dashnak frac- 


tion of the Parliament he had fierce enemies 
who never missed an opportunity in their 
efforts to overthrow his cabinet, and with 
their fiery and rabble-rousing speeches they 
sometimes succeeded in arousing the major- 
ity of the faction against him. But once he 
began to speak, in an instant the picture was 
completely transformed. Taking advantage 
of the occasion, he would begin to talk about 
the political developments and in a short 
time he had his audience in the palm of his 
hand. They all realized that he was making 
one of his long political reports in order to 
forestall the vote of confidence which they 
contemplated, but they could not resist 
listening on. At the beginning of his report 
there were even voices of protest, but the 
subject he was discussing was so interesting, 
and the manner of his speaking was so 
charming, that few could resist listening to 
him to the end. And so, Khatissian would 
keep on talking for one, two, three, and 
sometimes for four hours. When he finished 
his speech, many would realize what had 
happened but it would be too late now. They 
would look at their watches, and forgetting 
the question of confidence which they had 
proposed at the beginning of the session, 
they would walk out in an entirely different 
mood. 

Khatissian was a great master of speech 
and at the same time a highly skilled diplo- 
matist. He knew how to deal with men, to 
win them over, and charm them. His charm 
was almost irresistable, and in this respect, 
he was very like President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He had unusual aptitude in siz- 
ing up people, and weighing their influence 
and weight. He was a born artist. It is true 
that a certain acting was discernible in his 
pose, his movements, and the manner of his 
speech, but you could not feel it when under 
his immediate spell or when enjoying his 
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presence. Only after leaving him, as you 
coolly reflected, could you sense the acting. 
Notwithstanding it, his words were full of 
sincerity, buoyancy, and inspiration with 
which qualities he enchanted huge audiences. 

In spite of his brilliant qualities, Khatis- 
sian was not without a certain degree of 
vanity. This frailty often drove him to steps 
which made him ridiculous in the eyes of 
others. For example, he was sometimes in- 
ordinate in his coddlings of men who were 
not worth his fingernail, simply because they 
were men of position or influence. At the 
same time he was capable of completely 
ignoring men of real worth who were with- 
out position or influence and were useless to 
him. 

For three hours we sat with him and lis- 
tened to his report on Tiflis with tense at- 
tention. He had attended the banquets 
which had been staged upon the recognition 
of Georgia’s independence and spoke admir- 
ingly of the splendor which he had witnessed 
there—beautiful women, gorgeous clothes, 
well-dressed and well-bred menfolk, delight- 
ful music, magificent salons, dazzling lights, 
and endless witticisms and good time. 

“We lack all this,” he said with manifest 
envy. “Tiflis is really a metropolis. The 
European could easily have a comfortable 
and enjoyable life there. How far behind is 
our Erivan from Tiflis where a man feels 
nothing but boredom. We haven’t even got 
a regular theater, nor good hotels and res- 
taurants, nor motion picture houses, nor 
amusement resorts. It is no wonder that the 
Europeans shun us. Even those diplomats 
who should live with us prefer to spend the 
greater part of their time in Tiflis. As I have 
written to you in one of my letters, we must 
found here a good theater, a good hotel, 
open a good restaurant, and if you wish, a 
good variety theater. In my opinion, all 


these are necessary for our government.” 
= oo 
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The same day, in the evening, was to take 
place the solemn session of the Parliament, 
dedicated to the recognition of Armenia’s 
independence, to be climaxed the next day 
with a state banquet and a great celebration 
in the Parliament hall in the evening. 

Khatissian expressed regrets that he would 
be unable to attend the evening celebration 
and laid down the general lines of his 
thoughts which he asked Gulkandanian to 
include in his speech. He expressed hopes, 
however, that he would be able to join in the 
great banquet of the following day. 

The session of the Parliament was very 
impressive, although Khatissian’s absence 
was keenly felt. Present were the diplomatic 
representatives of foreign governments each 
of whom was tendered an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. Especially spontaneous and effusive 
were the demonstrations in behalf of the 
United States and Britain. All the speakers 
expressed the firm belief that the defacto 
recognition would soon be followed by de- 
jure recogntion. 

The session opened and was closed with 
“Mer Hairenik,” with the audience standing. 
In those moments, it seemed to me, the 
whole audience was fervently praying. 

Even more impressive was the great ban- 
quet which was tendered in the hall of Eri- 
van’s City Council the next day, attended by 
the ministers and their assistants, the mem- 
bers of the Parliament, the representatives 
of foreign governments, high government 
funtionaries and outstanding civic leaders. 
Khatissian presided, and directed the dinner 
with unusual vivacity and eloquence. He 
started off with a witty toast dedicated to 
the recognition of Armenia’s independence. 
His speech was spiced with humorous quo- 
tations from Martens’ book entitled “Inter- 
national Law.” For the benefit of foreign 
guests he translated his speech into Russian 
and French. Then he proposed toasts to the 
United States and the other Allied govern- 


ments. With fitting and witty remarks, he 
proposed to our neighboring nations. Fin- 
ally, raising his glass, he proposed a toast to 
Russia, a magnificent speech lasting half an 
hour to which we listened with tearful eyes, 
enchanted by his beautiful, poetic words. 

On behalf of Armenia and the Armenian 
people, Khatissian was bidding farewell to 
Great Russia and the Russian people. In a 
superb language he spoke of the ancient 
Russian epics, putting into his words such 
an unusual fervor and warmth which could 
not help but infect the listeners and even 
those who were not friendly-inclined toward 
Russia. Boundless love and feeling of grati- 
tude overflowed from his speech, forcing 
tears from all eyes. It seemed we were not 
listening to a speech, but to a marvelous 
piece of music which gave us supreme mo- 
ments of artistic enjoyment. Many were 
under the spell of this superb speech for 
days. For a long time, during my working 
or off hours, the beautiful fragments of that 
unforgettable speech kept ringing in my ears. 

After the banquet, at midnight, we re- 
paired to the Parliament hall where a huge 
crowd already was on hand. They were 
singing, playing, and dancing, yet how un- 
interesting, how colorless, and how common- 
place all that seemed after Khatissian’s 
speech. 

* * ## 


2. The Visit of the English 
Representative 
Two days later Mr. Wardrop, the English 
High Commissioner to Caucasus, arrived in 
Erivan. He was a man of near sixty, tall, 
slender, well-built, and with a wrinkled face, 
who with his long official uniform reminded 
one of the old high ranking Russian digni- 
taries. He spoke quite good Russian with a 
strong English accent. Having lived more 
than 17 years in Russia he was quite familiar 
with Russian life and events. 
In those days the Bolsheviks had regis- 
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tered great military successes; they already 
had advanced as far as Northern Caucasus 
and were fast approaching the borders of 
Transcaucasia. Mr. Wardrop was greatly 
worried over the Bolshevik threat to Trans- 
caucasus. Before leaving for Erivan, he had 
made a special trip to Baku in order to im- 
press the Azerbaijan government to take all 
possible steps to build a strong barrier 
against the inrush of the Bolsheviks which 
he deemed inevitable. He had come to Eri- 
van for the same purpose. He expressed the 
wish to attend one of the sessions of the 
ministers’ council in order personally to talk 
to all of us. 

When the opportunity was given, he said: 

“There are many contradictory and er- 
roneous opinions about English policy. As 
a result of this erroneous conception, there 
is a distinct discontent and doubt about the 
attitude of the English toward the Trans- 
caucasian republics. I want to be frank with 
you, as well as plain. I myself, as well as the 
English government, are russophobes. Our 
interests everywhere in the East are opposed 
to those of Russia. He who is a russophile is 
a doubtful friend of ours. He who follows a 
policy of opposition to Russia is our real 
friend, always worthy of our aid. All our 
steps, gentlemen, must be interpreted in 
this light. When you do this, a lot of things 
which appeared contradictory to you will at 
once become understandable. At present all 
the Transcaucasian republics have a great 
and dangerous enemy and that enemy is 
Russia. It is that enemy against whom you 
must direct all your powers, creating a com- 
mon front together with your neighbors. You 
must arm yourselves and unite against the 
North. To do this, you must seal a political 
and military pact with Georgia and Azerbai- 
jan as soon as possible, forming a confedera- 
tion.” 
“But you, Mr. Wardrop,” interrupted one 
of us, “altogether forget that Armenia is 


threatened by a more dangerous enemy than 
Russia. Our principal threat is in the South. 
Save us from that mortal danger, then we 
will agree with you in regard to the northern 
menace. It will be easy for us then to find 
a common language between our neighbors 
who, like you, do not want to recognize the 
southern menace just now. Besides, we have 
boundary disputes with our neighbors whose 
satisfactory solution only can pave the way 
for the confederation which we all desire.” 

“You exaggerate the southern menace, 
gentlemen,” replied Mr. Wardrop, “as a 
matter of fact it is easy to neutralize that 
danger.” 

“But how?’ 
tiently. 

“I am sure it is possible to neutralize it. 
The thing for you to do is definitely to settle 
your position in regard to the North. As to 
your differences about the boundaries, I 
don’t think it will be difficult to resolve them 
if you will only subordinate your special 
interests and show a disposition of mutual 
concession and compromise. You must not 
forget that, in the determination of national 
boundaries, it is impossible to be guided only 
by ethnographical considerations. You must 
understand that without a mountainous, al- 
though Armenian Karabagh, an independent 
Azerbaijan cannot exist. Otherwise, how 
can you wish to annex Turkish Nakhitche- 
van to Armenia? Just as it is impossible 
for you to have an independent existence 
without Nakhitchevan, so Azerbaijan can- 
not exist independently without mountain- 
ous Karabagh. Moreover, in my opinion, 
your border quarrels with your meighbors 
are of secondary importance. The impor- 
tant thing is your unity against the common 
enemy, the North.” 


> 


one of us asked quite impa- 


Mr. Wardrop’s reasoning made a distinct 
impression on us, still it could not swerve us 
from the political line along which the policy 
of our infant republic proceeded in spite of 
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our will. 

In the evening we gave a dinner in honor 
of Mr. Wardrop. Mr. Wardrop saluted our 
government, congratulated our independ- 
ence, and laid special emphasis on the fact 
that the initiative of such recognition be- 
longed to England. He expressed the fond 
wish that we preserve our independence co- 
operating with our neighbors. 

After expressing our gratitude to England, 
Mr. Khatissian thanked Mr. Wardrop for 
having been personally instrumental in that 
recognition by his favorable reports to Lon- 
don. He expressed confidence that Mr. War- 
drop would continue his friendly attitude to- 
ward our republic in order to facilitate its 
further strengthening. 


Toasts were proposed to others. The hall, 
where the banquet took place, was decorated 
with Armenian, English, American, French 
and Italian flags. 

°° ¢ © 

The next day, to prevent Mr. Wardrop 
from having an opportunity to be with the 
minister of Azerbaijan, Khatissian gave him 
a dinner at his home to which were invited 
only ten. The dinner offered us an oppor- 
tunity to have a more intimate conversation 
with the British representative and ‘his ad- 
viser. Our subject again was the union of 
the Transcaucasian republics and the Bol- 
shevik menace. The same-day, in the eve- 
ning, Mr. Wardrop attended a session of our 
Parliament. He was surprised seeing the 
women members and asked: 

“What are those women doing among the 
MPs?” 

“They are members of the Parliament, 
Mr. Wardrop.” 

“How come? You have women members 
so soon?” Then with a sneer he added, “we 
too have women members in our Parliament 
but how long they had to fight until they got 
there! I trust your women did not encoun- 
ter special difficulties in winning a place in 
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the Parliament.” 

“No, Mr. Wardrop. Our women won the 
right to suffrage in 1906 when our illustrious 
Catholicos Khrimian Hairik called a national 
assembly in Etchmiadzin, consisting of dele- 
gates elected by universal suffrage. Today 
women in Armenia enjoy equal rights with 
the men and no one is surprised by it.” 


3. The Opening of the University of 
Armenia 

We were preparing to leave for Alexan- 
dropol (now Leninakan) for the opening of 
the first university of Armenia. Mr. War- 
drop, as well as the representatives of the 
other governments in Erivan had expressed 
the wish to attend the opening ceremonies. 
A special train was booked to take not only 
these men but the members of the govern- 
ment, the Parliament, and many public 
leaders to Alexandropol. The train took off 
at midnight. Seated with me in a compart- 
ment of the coach were Rouben Ter Minas- 
sian, Dr. Ter Michaelian, and a Russian 
colonel, the assistant of Denikin’s represen- 
tative. It was the first time that I was travel- 
ing in Armenia in an official capacity and my 
heart was filled with an overflowing feeling 
of pride and joy. 

“Is this a dream or real?” I thought to my- 
self as I lay there, stretching along the 
length of my seat. “Only a few months ago 
I was under the death threat of a foreign 
tyranny and now I am a free citizen in my 
home-land which has become an independent 
country. Only yesterday I was a persecuted 
Armenian; today I am one of the men who 
are shaping the destiny of my fatherland, 
no matter how modest. No one can threaten 
me any longer, willfully search me, imprison 
or persecute me. This railroad, yes this 
train, in which we travel, is ours, the inviol- 
able property of our nation. This plain along 
which this train travels is likewise ours, and 
not the property of the foreigner.” 

Here is the first station, Oulukhanlou. The 
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train stops for a few moments then resumes 
the flight pantingly. Thereafter stations fol- 
low one after another, my thoughts become 
submerged in a mist, and imperceptibly I 
sink into a deep sleep. When I wake up it 
is already morning. We are getting close to 
Alexandropol. Finally, the train comes to 
a halt. The music of a military band was 
heard. We stepped out on the station plat- 
form. The station is surrounded by a huge 
crowd. An honor guard stands at salute on 
the platform. We walk past the guard. There 
is another beautiful train at the station which 
has just arrived from Tiflis, bringing with it 
many distinguished Armenian civic leaders 
and foreign guests. Among those guests are 
Colonel Haskell, the representative of the 
United States, and his charming wife. 
Khatissian introduces us to them. 


The station salon for first and second class 
passengers is set in order and is decorated 
with flags. The tables are ready for break- 
fast. At once we take our seats around the 
tables and have our breakfast. Then, filing 
into the sleighs, we head for the School of 
Commerce building in whose spacious audi- 
torium the opening exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Armenia will take place. Very little 
is changed in the city from the days of my 
childhood when I used to visit my aunt and 
spend the whole summer with her. The same 
dusty streets, the same flat one-story build- 
ings. But that drab and poverty-stricken 
city looks very beautiful and attractive to 
my eyes now. There stands the magnificent 
Holy Saviour Church, with the dream of 
being the janitor of which, K. Kostanian, 
the director of the Lazareff Institute, had 
died in Moscow. Likewise beautiful is the 
church of Asvadzadzin where, together 
with my aunt, I had often devoutly prayed. 

We reached the School of Commerce 
building which was already filled with a huge 
crowd of spectators. We occupied the seats 
which had been reserved especially for us. 
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After the playing of Mer Hairenik, which 
was heard with the audience standing, the 
solemnities were started by Nicol Aghbalian, 
Minister of Education who, in a scholarly 
speech which was characteristic of his erudi- 
tion, laid special emphasis on the significance 
of the university and the sciences to the Ar- 
menian people. He was followed by Prof. 
Ghambarian, the newly-elected chancellor 
of the university, who gave a detailed report 
of the preliminary work which had been 
done. After that, one after another, spoke 
the representatives of the foreign govern- 
ments, and the representatives of the cities 
and the various public institutions, greeting 
the opening of the first university of Ar- 
menia. 

It was already past noon when we came 
out of the meeting and strode to the opposite 
park where the city club was located, and 
where a dinner was being served by the city 
m honor of the guests who had attended the 
opening ceremonies. When we walked in we 
were told that Col. Haskeil had begged to be 
excused from attending the banquet because 
of the sudden illness of his wife. The real 
reason, however, was that the Colonel could 
not stand the British representative Mr. 
Wardrop. 

Mr. Khatissian took the seat of honor at 
the head table, flanked on the left by Mr. 
Wardrop, and by Dr. H. Melkonian, the 
Mayor of Alexandropol, on his right. The 
rest of the guests, the diplomatic representa- 
tives, the ministers, the members of the Par- 
liament, the various public leaders, the gov- 
ernment officers and the foreign guests, took 
their seats in the order of their ranks. I was 
facing Khatissian, with Prof. Ghambarian 
on one side and the wife of the Minister of 
Communications on the other. 

Dr. H. Melkonian was the master of cere- 
monies who proposéd the toasts at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Khatissian. Mr. Khatissian 
carried his role so skillfully that, besides me, 
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no one noticed what was going on. At the 
beginning the atmosphere was quite cold. 
The proposed toasts were quite official, in 
form and content. The guests obviously 
were rather reserved. But once the wine 
loosened their tongues there was a steady 
flow of informal toasts from all quarters and 
the tension was suddenly relaxed. There 
were songs, laughter, and jokes, and even 
dancings. 

Thinking this turn for merry-making 
might make a bad impression on the foreign 
guests, Mr. Khatissian said to Mr. Wardrop: 

“Your Excellency, I guess you will have to 
be tolerant with us. For two years our 
youth has not seen one happy day. After 
the recognition of Armenia’s independence, 
this banquet on the opening of our univer- 
sity is a good occasion to have a good time. 
If the youth are a bit noisy, please attribute 
it to our southern temperament.” 

“Don’t let my presence stop them from 
their good time, I beg of you,” Mr. Wardrop 
replied. “On the contrary, I am very happy 
to see them amuse themselves. I love a good 
time. Let them go on.” 


The banquet was well on its way when a 
company of American men and women, all 
members of the Near East Relief, made their 
appearance, and they too joined in the 
merry-making. The din was so intensified 
that when Prof. Ghambarian, the Chancellor 
of the University rose to make his speech 
very few could hear him. He was a short, 
thin old man past his seventies. He spoke 
in a low voice, chewing on his words and at 
times swallowing his syllables. As he spoke, 
his hands, head, and entire body were shak- 
ing. But what was he saying? 

I concentrated my attention and tried to 
follow his speech. He was speaking about 
the civilizing role of the Armenian people in 
the Near East, comparing the Armenian and 
Turkish races and pausing long on the his- 
torical fact of how the Turks, during their six 
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hundred years of domination, had only 
ruined and massacred and had built nothing. 
Several times he emphasized that the Turks 
were barbarians when they entered the coun- 
try, and today, six hundred years later, they 
still were barbarians, absolutely incapable of 
civilization or constructive activity. 

Prof. Ghambarian was expressing these 
thoughts in the Russian language, and un- 
fortunately right next to him was seated 
Akhverdov, the Turkish representative of 
Azerbaijan who had a perfect knowledge of 
the Russian. I made several efforts to tip 
off the speaker of the Turk’s presence. 
Others tried the same trying to catch his 
eye, or by coughing. But the old Professor, 
instead of heeding the warning, steadily 
grew more animated and continued to attack 
the Turks viciously. When finally he ended 
his speech, the guests asked Nicol Aghbalian 
to sing a number from Sayat Nova. 


At a formal dinner like this it was of 
course improper for a minister of education 
to sing a song, but after insistent demands he 
finally agreed. He could not sing with his 
customary warmth, however, in view of the 
presence of the foreign guests. When he was 
through singing, the audience turned to Mr. 
Shahkhatouni, the military commander of 
Erivan, asking him to dance the Dance of 
Shamil. Mr. Shahkhatouni instantly jumped 
to his feet and turning to Mr. Khatissian 
asked: “Permit me, Your Excellency, that 
before my dance I propose a short toast.” 

Upon Mr. Khatissian’s permission he be- 
gan: “Today we celebrate the opening of 
our first university. Our government is new 
and poor. Its resources are poor. Imagine, 
on a solemn occasion like this we call on our 
Minister of Education to sing a song. We 
ask the military commander of our city to 
entertain us. And the Minister of Education 
and the Arts of Armenia, instead of furnish- 
ing us a professional band of dancers or 
singers, he himself is obliged to entertain the 
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guests. The same is true in my case, despite 
the position I hold. I raise my glass to a 
future Armenia when the Minister of Educa- 
tion and the Arts will have at his disposal 
trained ballet companies, glee clubs, and all 
kinds of artists who shall relieve ministers 
and the military commanders of the capital 
of the responsibility and the burden of enter- 
taining the public.” 

After these few observations, and amid 
general laughter, Mr. Shahkhatouni began 
to dance the “Dance of Shamil” which he 
executed with great skill and artistry to the 
great delight of the spectators. He was a 
handsome man, dressed in meticulate taste, 
and was the cynosure of all eyes even with- 
out dancing. A talented actor and narrator 
of anecdotes, who drew for the subject of his 
stories generally from governmental func- 
tionaries, he was the ornament of public 
affairs and military parades. 

When he finished his dancing there were 
demands from all sides for an encore, and al- 
though he refused to dance the second time, 
the women, and especially the Americans, 
stubbornly kept calling for a second per- 
formance. At that moment, suddenly, S. 
Torossian, the Prime Minister’s private sec- 
retary, volunteered to dance for Mr. Shahk- 
hatouni, something which provoked general 
laughter in view of the fact his appearance 
was the exact opposite of the latter and he 
could scarcely have satisfied the spectators 
with his dancing. All the same, he gave an- 
other rendition of the “Dance of Shamil,” 
amusing the spectators with his comical mo- 
tions. When he got through, Mr. Shakha- 
touni again obliged the audience with an 
encore. 

The banquet which had begun at 1 P.M. 
lasted until 7 o’clock in the evening. The 
food consisted of many courses, was plenti- 
ful and tasteful, with a profusion of wine. 
The British representative, Mr. Wardrop, 
having to leave by the evening train, begged 


to be excused and departed with his com- 
pany. After his departure singing and danc- 
ing continued with increased enthusiasm. 
Finally, we left the tables and came out for 
a bit of fresh air until it was time to go to 
the temporary university building to con- 
tinue the celebration. 


Upon arrival at the university building we 
found a huge crowd already assembled in 
the spacious and brightly illuminated hall. 
Colonel Haskell, the United States represen- 
tative showed up with his wife quite unex- 
pectedly, no doubt after having been in- 
formed that Mr. Wardrop had left. We 
listened with great delight and interest to 
a number of solos, group singing, and recita- 
tions. When the artistic part of the program 
was over, they invited us to the adjoining 
rooms where we were served tea and various 
kinds of pastries which the women of Alex- 
andropol had prepared. 

At the request of Colonel Haskell’s wife, 
Colonel Vekilian whom she had known from 
her first visit to Armenia sang a number of 
beautiful Russian songs to the accompani- 
ment of the guitar. The American ladies 
who had attended the banquet apparently 
having told Mrs. Haskell about Mr. Shahk- 
hatouni’s “Dance of Shamil,” the lady be- 
came very interested, and after Colonel 
Vekilian’s singing, she asked Mr. Shahkha- 
touni if he would not give his dance once 
again. We all moved once again to the main 
auditorium, the band struck, and Mr. Shahk- 
hatouni started his dance. 

The Shamil Dance is danced with two 
swords. Holding the two swords in his 
hands, the dancer must move them between 
his legs, keeping pace with his steps. The 
feet are kicked up with dizzying velocity 
while the swords flash downwards, con- 
stantly crossing each other. It takes a good 
deal of skill if the dancer wants to prevent 
wounding his feet. 

Mr. Shahkhatouni was a master dancer. 
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His new performance was received with 
equal delight and the spectators, especially 
Mrs. Haskell, kept insisting until he had to 
repeat it several times. On the last repeat 
Mr. Shahkhatouni was so completely ex- 
hausted that his feet and hands were shak- 
ing. Nevertheless he kept up his dazzling 
pace when suddenly, by a misstep, one of 
his swords stuck in his foot and he slumped 
to the floor with a shriek. There was a com- 
motion among the spectators. Fortunately 
there were physicians in the audience who 
took the wounded man to a private room and 
treated his wound which was nothing serious. 


4. Our Return to Erivan 

We had to return to Erivan that night and 
the time of our departure was drawing near. 
Being very tired I did not wait for my com- 
panions. I went out, hailed a carriage, and 
went straight to the station where our train 
was waiting. I found my coach and instantly 
went to bed, without waiting for the depar- 
ture of the train. Rouben (Ter Minassian) 
had arrived before me and was lying down 
I talked to him a few mo- 
ments, exchanging impressions of the day, 
then fell asleep. So sound was my sleep that 
I did not feel when the train left. 

When I woke up it was already morning. 
I came out of our compartment. In the aisle, 
standing before a window, were the Persian 
and Azerbaijan ambassadors. I approached 
and greeted them. 

“Are you satisfied with your journey?” I 
asked them. 

“Yes, very much,” they both replied. 

“Especially the dinner was wonderful,” 
added Mr. Akhverdov, the representative of 
Azerbaijan. “These people of Alexandropol 
seem very hospitable men. It was all very 
pleasant. But your chancellor of the univer- 
sity, in my opinion, is not a very suitable 
man. He is not the right man for the posi- 
tion.” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted, “but it seems 


opposite me. 


to me you do not know who that man is. 
He is one of the best professors of Moscow 
University. Years ago, together with a com- 
pany of liberal-minded professors, he moved 
from Moscow to Paris where he founded the 
“Free University.” Ghambarian, or Gham- 
barov, has a great name in jurisprudence.” 

“I too have heard about Ghambarov,” 
Mr. Akhverdov replied, “and for that rea- 
son I had a very high opinion of him until I 
saw him. I must confess I was greatly dis- 
appointed in him. What nonsense that old 
man emitted about the Turks! Didn’t he 
feel that at least in my presence it was in- 
discreet to talk about the Turks as he did? 
It was a good thing he was speaking in such 
a low voice and the din was so great that few 
of the audience really heard him. Otherwise, 
it would have been a perfect scandal.” 

“T guess the Professor had drunk a bit too 
much,” I replied, by way of mitigating his 
offence. “Only in this way can I explain his 
unpleasant words. Otherwise, he would 
never have permitted himself to be so tact- 
less.” 

“At all events,” replied Mr. Akhverdov, 
“it was unseemly of the chancellor of a uni- 
versity to have drunk so much that he could 
not keep his manners, or be so impolite to 
his guests.” 

The Persian ambassador who until then 
had been listening silently, apparently wish- 
ing to put an end to the unpleasant conver- 
sation, changed the subject. “The dinner 
was good,” he said with obvious content- 
ment, “it was plentiful, tasty, and varied. 
But there is one thing which Armenian ban- 
quets always lack, and that is the appetizer.” 

“That certainly is true,” Mr. Akhverdov 
confirmed with gusto. “And that’s just the 
reason why I have ordered from Tiflis a 
good supply of appetizers for the banquet 
which I shall tender for you soon. I expect 
it in a day or two.” 

“I too intend to give a dinner very soon,” 
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the Persian ambassador chimed in, “but 
mine will be for a very limited and intimate 
circle, ten to fifteen at the most. I want to 
throw an imtimate artistic party, nothing 
official, no elaborate and formal toasts, no 
formalities and no cold atmosphere. I don’t 
care for formal dinners. I want everything 
plain, intimate, and warm. In brief, un- 
official.” 


Mr. Akhverdov was very animated by the 
words of the Persian ambassador. “I hate 
formalities,” he said with spirit. “We the 
representatives of neighboring nations must 
become friendly with one another, must be- 
come personally intimate, if our peoples in 
turn will become friends. We easterners are 
incapable of following the example of the 
Europeans. Their official coolness ill be- 
comes us. Unfortunately, you Armenian in- 
tellectuals keep yourselves aloof from our 
Turkish intellectuals. You have no faith in 


us and don’t trust us. There is always a cer- 
tain reserve in your approach to us and 
that’s the reason why all my efforts at a 
rapproachment have proved futile.” 

“But is it not true that you Turkish in- 
tellectuals likewise do not put any faith in 
us and distrust us? Is it not true that there 
is a lack of sincerity in your attitude toward 
us? If you, Mr. Akhverdov, are not per- 
sonally like that, it does not mean that all 
the other Turkish intellectuals are like you.” 

Rouben and his fellow-passengers came 
out of their compartments and our conver- 
sation was interrupted. The train came to 
a stop at the station of Ouloukhanlou. I again 
entered my compartment before the window 
and began to watch with rapture the match- 
less beauty of Mount Ararat. My thoughts 
were far away and I fell into a reverie until 
I was suddenly startled as the train pulled 
up at the Erivan Station. 








THAT'S LIFE 


That’s Life he said 


and watched suffering and sorrow and 


death 
Pass him by. 


That’s life he said 


and saw misery and grief and sadness 


Pass him by. 


Then facing all — 


suffering and sadness and the end 


He cried: Is this life! 


—DIKRAN AKILLIAN 
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ARSHAK FETVADJIAN— 
THE ARTIST AND THE MAN 


By ROUBEN GAVOOR 


It was in the Nation’s Capital one evening 
at the home of a learned Armenian couple 
that the conversation turned to a discussion 
of Arshak Fetvadjian. This was a few days 
after October 7, 1947 when this venerable 
artist, at the age of 84, closed his eyes for- 
ever. 

One of the younger guests remarked that 
he had met the noted artist only once on a 
beautiful Memorial Day some twenty years 
ago, seated on a park bench in the famous 
Boston Common. “That brief meeting left 
on me such a deep impression,” the young 
man stated, “I feel that I have known him 
all my life. From a short distance away the 
artist looked very lonely. Soon I was face 
to face with him, being introduced to him by 
my brother. A moment later, I realized 
how wrong I was when he said, ‘I am sitting 
here basking in the sun, observing and medi- 
tating.’ 

“No, he was not lonely. He was merely 
drinking in the beauties of a New England 
spring morning — enjoying the singing of 
birds, the majestic trees, and the budding 
flowers and bushes. He was enjoying the 
sight of carefree children at play. He was 
observing the passers-by with the discerning 
eye of an artist. He was studying the lofty 
buildings surrounding the park. I was im- 
pressed by his deep interest and absorption 
in all things,” reminisced the young man, 
“his handsome and classic features, his im- 
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maculate and conservative attire, his melo- 
dious voice and hearty laughter. But what 
he really was meditating on he did not say. 
Having learned more about him since then, 
I can now speculate about the subject of his 
meditations. Because of the affection for his 
people and interest in his heritage, he had 
devoted his entire life to his work. As a 
gifted artist, he had known good and bad 
days, hope and despair. His life had been at 
times peaceful and at times stormy just as 
that of the Armenian people. He must have 
been thinking: What a glorious past we’ve 
had, what a tragic present, and who can 
foretell our future.” 

A moment of silence ensued after the 
young man finished telling of his brief en- 
counter with the eminent artist. A group 
discussion of Fetvadjian, the man and the 
artist, followed into the night. 

Another guest gave the gist of what Pro- 
fessor H. Chakmakjian, a dear and intimate 
friend of the artist, had written about him 
after his death. “Fetvadjian,” the guest 
summarized, “hoped and labored for two 
things: one, to see with his own eyes, once 
again, the Freedom and Independence of 
his people; secondly, to safeguard from 
ruins the cultural and artistic heritage of 
the nation, left buried under ruins through 
these many centuries.” Fetvadjian not only 
sketched and painted the remnants of these 
ancient relics but also recorded for posterity 
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their cultural and philosophical implications. 
He was a rare combination of artist, arch- 
aeologist, and writer. Fortunately for pos- 
terity, he foresaw the everlasting value of 
his creations. 

Once an English Engineering Society 
made him an offer to publish his works in 
a small edition. This he refused. He felt 
that such a condensed book would not do 
justice to his voluminous work, nor would 
it be worthy of his masterful paintings. 
Later on, an unknown Armenian promised 
to publish the book to the satisfaction of 
the artist. As luck would have it, this bene- 
volent Armenian was killed before the task 
had begun. Then a committee was or- 
ganized in America during the depression, 
known as the Fetvadjian Jubilee Committee. 
The membership of this Committee was 
made up of prominent Armenian Americans 
from many fields of endeavor. This Com- 
mittee hoped to acquaint the public with 
the works of Fetvadjian’s rare archaeological 
and artistic achievements by publishing 
them with an authoritative introduction to 
Armenian architecture written by the artist. 
To enable the Committee to undertake this 
task, it solicited the assistance of the gene- 
ral public and of friends who had especially 
been interested in the cultural life of the 
Armenian people. But, alas, to embark on 
such an important venture during the de- 
pression years was doomed to failure! Not- 
withstanding, the Committee succeeded in 
publishing a beautiful and valuable pam- 
phlet, embodying a brief biography of the 
artist, his artistic achievements, evaluation 
of his work by world-renowned authorities 
and critics of art, and reproductions of some 
of his paintings and sketches. It is, there- 
fore, fitting to quote the touching words 
written in Armenian within the covers of this 
pamphlet. “We are dedicating this pamphlet 
to Arshak Fetvadjian, in recognition and 
appreciation of this illustrious and versatile 
Armenian painter and archaeologist, who, 


for twenty odd years, constantly and inde- 
fatigably put his soul and talent into his 
work, immortalizing those precious historical 
moments which glorified the Armenian 
creative genius and civilization.” 


Some years later the artist prepared a 
lengthy manuscript in French about the Ar- 
menian architecture. Harvard University 
was intending to publish this, but the Second 
World War necessitated postponement of 
this valuable project. 

Arshak Fetvadjian was born on October 1, 
1863, in Trebizon, on the picturesque Black 
Sea coast of Asia Minor. He received his 
primary education at the local Armenian 
school. As a child, he showed a natural in- 
clination toward artistic endeavors. His 
teacher, recognizing this natural talent, en- 
couraged him to pursue the arts. Soon after 
graduating from this local school, the future 
artist became a young vagabond. His travels 
eventually took him to Constantinople where 
he enrolled at the Ottoman Imperial Acad- 
emy of Art. Government authorities, pro- 
foundly impressed by his high record and 
achievement at the Academy and anxious for 
him to further his career, offered to pay his 
tuition to study in Italy with the stipulation 
that he return to Turkey to assume a posi- 
tion in Constantinople. Unforeseen circum- 
stances, however, prevented him from taking 
advantage of the Turkish government's offer. 
Instead, he accepted one made by a wealthy 
Armenian and proceeded to Rome in August 
1887. There he spent four years in San Luca 
(Royal Academy) in the perfection of his 
art under the then world-renowned teacher 
of art, Prof. Cesare Maccari. In Rome, he 
exhibited two of his paintings at the Palazzo 
d’Arte Moderno. His works left a favorable 
impression on the art specialists and critics. 

In 1891 he visited Vienna and remained in 
that great cosmopolis of culture for four 
years, creating and painting as he roamed 
about, free from academic ties and without 
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benefit of instructors. This care-free and in- 
dependent interlude proved to be of great 
value in the enhancement of his art. While 
there, he painted and exhibited his “Turkish 
Courier in Anatolia.” This painting gained 
for him popular recognition as an artist of 
no mean achievement. 

After spending some time in Berlin and in 
other principal cities, contacting the foremost 
painters in Europe, perfecting his skill, and 
producing his own masterpiece, and gaining 
much fame for himself, especially in Petro- 
grad, the artist.spent some time at the Ar- 
menian Monastery of Venice. At the behest, 
and under the guidance of the celebrated 
poet and author, Father Ghevond Alishan, 
Fetvadjian executed numerous copies from 
classical Armenian calligraphies. This con- 
tact and work filled his eager heart with a 
desire to learn more about the ancient Ar- 
menian art, and to delve deeper into the 
realm of Armenian archaeological antiquity. 
As a result, in the early part of 1900 Fetvad- 
jian covered Eastern Armenia from one end 
to the other, permitting nothing to elude 
him. He visited villages, towns, and cities, 
climbed mountains, traversed forests and 
valleys, seeking, finding, and evaluating his 
discoveries, accomplishing this without bene- 
fit of assistance or favors. During his re- 
searches, he found many magnificent monu- 
ments, classical objects of art and architec- 
ture, testifying to the splendor of the Ar- 
menia of by-gone days. He patiently and 
diligently painted his findings with precision 
and consummate skill in minute detail. The 
artist-archaeologist spent many weeks in 
Ani, the ancient capitol of Armenia during 
the Bagratid Dynasty, and reconstructed on 
canvas numerous old churches, for which 
this historic city was so famous; also the 
ruins of palaces and monasteries, antiquated 
fortresses, and bridges, “all of which attest 
to a ripe and richly developed civilization.” 
His determination to succeed in this arduous 
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work, Fetvadjian’s canvases not only saved 
these valuable monuments from certain ob- 
livion, but on canvas he also captured the 
spirit of the people who built these archi- 
tectural gems. Without a doubt, Fetvadjian 
thus still remains the foremost recreator of 
the ancient Armenian architecture. “Even 
by the confession of non-Armenian artists, 
Fetvadjian has been to the Armenians what 
Pausanius was to the Greeks. His complete 
works in this category comprise over 2000 
paintings representing the work of 20 years, 
covering every nook and corner of Armenia,” 
comments one paper editorially. 

At this point, it is fitting to quote Arshak 
Chobanian, the distinguished literary critic 
and poet. In an editorial Mr. Chobanian 
writes : 


“Fetvadjian is one of our proficient and 
skilled artists, and as such, his name is 
known to all Armenians. However, very 
few are aware of the fact that besides his 
personal creations he has a monumental 
work, the product of many years of gradual, 
persistent, and consecrated effort which is 
entirely devoted to the study and revelation 
of the most innate, original and delicate 
phase of our ancestral art. Today he has 
already composed a huge album in which he 
has accumulated the most beautiful facade 
ornaments, window engravings, depicted 
ceiling episodes, ram’s head columns of the 
Eastern Armenian churches, monasteries, 
castles, and monumental stone crosses, and 
also hundreds of types of animated, lively, 
brilliant stone ornaments where the phan- 
tasy of our ancestors has embellished the 
monuments of life and death, and the sacred 
edifices of love and prayer. Fetvadjian’s ex- 
pert pencil, with the absorbing profficiency 
of the artist, with a magnificent tenderness, 
with the abounding enthusiasm of a true and 
prudent patriot has been able to picture on 
paper all these Armenian esthetics, livelier, 
more moving, more tender, and more in- 
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tensely and deeply expressed than the most 
beautiful photographs. And the sacred com- 
pilation of these distinct, various and dis- 
similar drawings is a monument erected in 
glory of the Armenian talent by a gifted 
and devoted son.” 

In 1919, the budding Armenian Republic 
honored him by sending him to Paris to 
design and prepare a series of Armenian 
stamps and currency designs. While on this 
important mission, he was invited by the 
French national museum to give an exhibi- 
tion of his archaeological recreations at 
Museé du Louvre, in the branch of Arts 
Decoratif. Likewise, by request, he had 
similar successful showing in London at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Such noted 
French and English art authorities as Pro- 
fessors Charles Diehl, W. R. Lethaby, Cecil 
H. Smith, and the art critics of all the impor- 
tant periodicals and newspapers, spoke in 
glowing terms about Fetvadjian’s work. 

In August 1922, Fetvadjian came to 
America. As fate would have it he spent the 
rest of his life here. A few months after his 
arrival, he was already busily engaged in 
exhibiting his extraordinary collection at 
Columbia, Princeton, Harvard, and Chicago 
Universities, and before the American Ar- 
chaeological Institute. In all these exhibi- 
tions his paintings merited high praise from 
the critics of art. 

There was another side to this remarkable 
man. One paper editorially describes him 
thus: 

“Despite the enormous exactions in terms 
of time and labor which his task entailed, 
Fetvadjian found time to serve his people 
in the hour of their greatest plight. Thus in 
1905, during the Armeno-Tartar encounters 
he became a member of the Committee in 
Odessa which collected large quantities of 
clothing and shoes for the immediate needs 
of the victims in the Caucasus. During the 
hectic days of 1917-18, at the behest of the 


Western Armenian Security Council, he 
served on a body whose task it was to enlist 
volunteers to fight against the common 
enemy—the Turk.” 

Fetvadjian was an individualist of the first 
order, keeping his complete independence by 
not joining any organizations or groups. In 
spite of his aversion for joining, he remained 
a warm and loyal friend of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation and had the high- 
est regard for the Armenian Relief Society. 
He loved his people, its freedom, flag, lan- 
guage, art, and culture. To his dying day, 
he never ceased working, either by painting 
or writing, for the sole benefit of his beloved 
nation. He loved home and everything that 
the word denotes. Extremely fond of chil- 
dren, he yet died a bachelor. 

In 1934 the aged artist visited Washing- 
ton, D. C. and remained here three weeks. 
While in the Nation’s Capital, he gave pri- 
vate exhibitions of his paintings, accom- 
panied with lectures on them. The witness 
stated that his paintings left a deep impres- 
sion on his audience. Many promises were 
made by interested wealthy individuals to 
publish his collections. These promises, how- 
ever, were never fulfilled. Disappointed, 
Fetvadjian returned to Boston. 

During the remaining years of his life, 
Fetvadjian was busily engaged in literary 
work. He is the author of a number of pro- 
found studies: Experiment—A History of 
the Armenian Architecture, The Art of Ar- 
menian Books, Embroidery and Dress Pat- 
terns and Their History, and many others, 
all in manuscript form. 

Secluded in one room quarters, Fetvadjian 
devoted his time to painting and writing, 
only to give it up by the weight of his age 
and the growing intensification of cancer. 
The great aged artist spent the last few 
weeks of his life at the Medford (Mass.) 
Sanitarium. He was cared for by the gener- 
osity of his friends and his admired benevo- 
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lent organization, the Armenian Relief So- 
ciety, until he breathed his last on October 
7, 1947. The funeral services were held at 
the Watertown (Mass.) St. James Armenian 
Church. According to the wishes of the 
artist, his body was cremated and ashes 
transferred to Soviet Armenia along with 
all of his painting and literary works, which 
he so generously bequeathed to his mother 
country. 

A staff writer of the Hairenik Weekly, at- 
tending the services, reported with these 
touching words: 

“The body of Arshak Fetvadjian might 
have been accorded a more magnificent and 
stately funeral in the Armenian cathedrals 
of Jerusalem, Istanbul, or Etchmiadzin, but 
they could not have surpassed the propriety, 
the dignity, the sublimity and the simple ma- 
jesty of the modest service which attended 
the parting of the great artist at the St. 
James Armenian Church of Watertown, 
Massachusetts last Saturday, October 11, at 
1:30 p.m. 


“The full and adequate homage to the 
memory of the distinguished artist was made 
possible by the presence of the pious throng 
which filled the recesses of the church, the 
masterful touch of Alan Hovhaness’ fingers 
at the organ, the sonorous and moving voice 
of Dicran Dinjian, the choirmaster of the 
church, the officiating of Bishop Hovsap 
Garabedian, Pastor of the St. James 
Church, and most of all the mellowed and 
sanctified presence of the aged and beloved 
Archbishop Tirayr Ter Hovanessian who 
made a special trip from New York to pre- 
side over the ceremonies which signalized 
the departure of his life-long friend and 
worshipful artist, Arshak Fetvadjian.” 

At this point, it is only proper and ap- 
propriate to quote a few brief passages from 
the lengthy solemn sermon of Archbishop 
Tirayr, himself a keen and meticulous stu- 
dent of art, especially of the ancient Armen- 


ian art: 

“He was born a mortal, but he departs 
from this world leaving behind him an im- 
mortal memory.” With these classical Ar- 
menian words, the aged Archbishop began 
his sermon, and then continued: “All men 
are born mortals. Many of them live the 
life allotted to them and depart, without 
leaving any traces behind. Others make 
good use of the talents with which they are 
endowed; they serve the people and entire 
humanity. For such, death is not the end, 
but the beginning of a new and eternal life. 
These are the holy men of the world. Saints, 
not in the old sense of the word, but men in 
a new conception who have devoted their 
entire lives to the public welfare, to litera- 
ture, to art and culture. Men who are de- 
voted to labor, having forgotten their per- 
sons, and living a modest life, and developing 
their god-given talents not in the interests of 
their purse, but in the interests of the sci- 
ences and the arts. Our Arshak was one of 
these, an immortal and a saint who was born 
with god-given graces, and who remained 
faithful to his mission from the days of his 
childhood to the last days on earth. Fetvad- 
jian was endowed with indisputable capaci- 
ties. He had a profound mind, keen sight, 
and skillful fingers. He was a constant 
reader and a perpetual student; he wrote 
and spoke of the architectural genius of the 
Armenian people and its constructive spirit 
in particular. ... 


“He was a small particle of life, a modest 
man, but within that modest realm he was 
a tongue of fire, a chip of the eternal, the in- 
spiration, the everlasting, the immortal. . . . 
His was a life of usefulness and service and 
worship, the worship of the genius and the 
achievement of his beloved people. . . . 


“Let not your hearts be troubled. There 
is no parting here, there is no death; there is 
oniy the beginning of a richer, a fuller, and 
a more lasting life, the life of spiritual im- 
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mortality. We part only with the body, the 
mortal part of his essence, but the holy in 
him, his products of art, live and shall con- 
tinue to live forever.” 


Two of the artist’s fondest wishes were 
never realized. One, to see his monumental 
creations published in this country to his 
liking, but by a twist of fate, this cherished 
dream was not fulfilled. And secondly, he 


wished once again to visit the land of his 
forefathers, but his repeated requests for 
permission to do so were turned down by the 
Soviet government. Yet with neither bitter- 
ness nor malice in his heart, he bequeathed 
his works to the museum of Soviet Armenia. 

With Fetvadjian’s passing the world in 
general and the Armenian people in particu- 
lar have lost an outstanding artist and a 
devoted Armenian. 








{| UNDERSTAND YOU 


You do not need to tell me in so many beautiful words,, 
Nor try to delude me with your charming gestures; 


I understand you. 


Your eyes have lost their luster, 


And your smile has become a poor effort. 


I see that. 


They say that the heart has its strange ways of foretelling, 
And dreams their secret paths to declare; 


1 know that. 


You do not need to tell me in so many beautiful words, 
Nor try to delude me with your charming gestures; 


I understand you. 


—Nuvuver KouMYAN 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 
A MAYOR 


By ALEXANDER KHATISSIAN 


XI 
Tsarina Under Rasputin’s Spell 

In August of 1915 Nicholas II decided to 
take over the supreme command of the Rus- 
sian armies, but to do this he had to remove 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich from 
his office of commander-in-chief. To pre- 
serve the semblance of dignity and to miti- 
gate the force of the demotion, the Emperor 
appointed him Viceroy of Caucasus and 
commander-in-chief of the Caucasian army. 
At the same time Count Vorontzov Dashkov 


tendered his resignation as Viceroy and left 
Tiflis. 


Precisely what was it which caused this 
decision which at the time engendered much 
discontent not only among. the enlightened 
Russian elements but also in the govern- 
ment, the high-ranking officers the army, and 
even in the imperial household? The letters 
of the Tsarina addressed to the Tsar, the 
testimonies of the men who stood beside the 
Tsar and the Grand Duke, and my own 
personal impressions received from Count 
Vorontzov Dashkov and his retinue left no 
doubt that Gregory Rasputin had played 
a decisive role in the Tsar’s decision. 

Those who surrounded the Tsar warned 


him cautiously to desist from the course he 
was about to take. It is related that one of 
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the grand princes even left the front and 
rushed to Petersburg to dissuade the Em- 
peror from his decision. The President of 
the Duma, in a special letter, asked the Tsar 
not to endanger his imperial high authority 
and to abandon his decision. It was plain to 
all that the irresolute Tsar possessed neither 
the military qualifications nor the necessary 
knowledge to assume the supreme command 
of the armies. European and even German 
diplomatic and political leaders were of the 
opinion that the Tsar’s decision would be 
disastrous for the Russian people and the 
government. The members of the Russian 
government, who never questioned the word 
of the Tsar, gathered at the ministry of for- 
eign affairs went so far as to send him the 
following warning letter: 

“Most Merciful Lord: 

“We trust you will not blame us for this 
most sincere and bold appeal. We are forced 
to act in this manner because today, when 
we are confronted with portentious events, 
our patriotism, our realization of the situa- 
tion, and our loyalty leave us no other alter- 
native. Yesterday, in the Council of the 
ministers where you presided, we made bold 
to make known to you our consensus of 
opinion, begging you not to remove Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich from his post 
of commander-in-chief. And now, Lord, 
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realizing your disinclination to respect our 
wish, we venture anew to let you know by 
this letter that your decision is a definite 
menace to Russia, to you, and to the imperial 
family, fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences. Yesterday’s meeting brought to 
light another circumstance, there are serious 
rumors circulated among the president of 
the ministers’ council and ourselves in re- 
gard to the truthful appraisal of our internal 
situation. Such a situation which would be 
intolerable under ordinary circumstances, 
will be disastrous in time of war. Under the 
circumstances, we shall be forced to lose our 
faith, and our determination to cooperate 
with you in the interests of our fatherland 
and you.” 

This letter went without an answer, and 
the eight ministers who had signed it were 
removed from office. On September 4 the 
Tsar left for the front where he took over the 
command. It is quite possible that the Tsar 
had many reasons for acting like this, but 
it will be enlightening to pause a moment on 
the Tsarina’s letters which were written at 
the instigation of Rasputin. For a whole 
year, from the beginning of the war until 
August of 1915 when the Tsar passed his 
decision, the Tsarina constantly wrote to 
him, always adding that this was the request 
of Rasputin. 

To the Tsarina the counsels of Rasputin 
were like revelations from heaven, messages 
from God himself, to which she submitted 
with blind obedience. It was no secret that 
many were trying to remove Rasputin from 
the palace, but all such attempts proved 
futile. The blind and mystic faith which the 
Tsarina reposed in Rasputin was derived 
from the conviction that the latter was 
guarding the health of the crown prince and 
was preventing his death which might come 
any day as a result of his sickness (hemo- 
philia) and the constant flow of blood. 

Count Vorontzov Dashkov would tell me 
how the late Empress Maria Feodorovna, 
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the mother of Nicholas II, had succeeded in 
persuading her son to remove Rasputin, and 
how the Tsar actually banished Rasputin 
from Petersburg to Siberia. But he had 
scarcely left the capital when the crown 
prince had a relapse and the doctors found 
the situation hopeless. In her desperation 
the Tsarina wired to Rasputin and got the 
following reply: “Have no fear, the crown 
prince will get well.” The crown prince got 
well and the faith of the Tsarina in Raspu- 
tin’s holy power was stronger than ever. 
Rasputin was recalled to Petersburg. But 
the crown prince had another relapse and 
Prof. Feodorov could not stop the flow of 
blood for two hours until Rasputin was 
called to the palace. He put his hand on the 
patient’s forehead and the flow of blood 
stopped instantly. Chief of physicians Feo- 
dorov has told the Viceroy that he saw the 
thing with his own eyes. 

What was the secret of Rasputin’s power? 
Was it himself, or the means which he used? 
Outwardly, Rasputin’s intervention had 
stunned everyone into believing in his per- 
sonal power, whereas the Tsarina fervently 
believed he was endowed with heavenly 
powers to work miracles. After this event 
the Queen Mother could no longer influence 
her son and Rasputin became a permanent 
fixture in the palace. Under such circum- 
stances, it is easy to see how decisive was 
Rasputin’s influence over the Tsarina, espe- 
cially in regard to the disposition of Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich, and when we 
consider the fact that Tsarina did not like 
either the Grand Duke or his sister Militzia, 
we can readily understand how she combined 
her personal passion and distrust to the 
counsels of Rasputin. 

* 


Beginning with September of 1914 until 
December of 1916, for two years, the Tsarina 
warned the Tsar 27 times against the loyalty 
of Grand Duke Nicholaievich. In her first 
letter she writes: “Gregory (Rasputin) loves 
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you very much and he doesn’t want to see 
Nicholash (a scornful appelation given to 
the Grand Duke) play any role.” 

On another occasion the Tsarina wrote to 
her husband: “It is too bad that Nicholash, 
instigated by others, meddles in affairs which 
are strictly yours. Before God and the peo- 
ple you are the only chosen, and no one else 
has any right to violate your rights. I fear 
Nicholash will cause such mischief which 
you will find difficult to correct in the 
future.” 

In another letter she writes: “Although 
Nicholash holds a very high position, don’t 
forget that you stand higher than he. It 
angers me and our friend (Rasputin) very 
much to see him give orders to the governors 
of the provinces and make general disposi- 
tions in a style which is exclusively yours.” 

Apparently Rasputin had succeeded in 
undermining the Tsarina’s faith in the Grand 
Duke’s loyalty and the seeds of distrust 
which he had sown brought forth a plentiful 
crop. When in April of 1915 the Tsar was 
leaving for Lvov, the Tsarina wrote to him: 
“I will ask our friend to pray for you when 
you arrive there. Nicholash should not ac- 
You must not share your 
authority with any one, and you must appear 
there as the only one, first and foremost. 
Rasputin does not want to see Nicholash ac- 


company you. 


company you because it is better that you 
appear alone. Remember, you have reigned 
long, and you are more experienced than 
they. If Nicholash commits any errors, let 
him; after the war he will be dust and you 
will remedy his errors. Believe in, and listen 
to our friend; his counsels are for the good 
of Russia and you. It was not for nothing 
that God sent him to us. We should heed 
his counsels all the more. How nice it is 
that we have not only his prayers but his 
counsels.” 

The Tsarina dreaded the Grand Duke’s 
intervention in state affairs and advised the 
Tsar never to busy himself with serious mat- 


ters at the front. “No one knows who is the 
emperor,” she wrote to him indignantly. 
“You are obliged to go to the front and hold 
there your cabinet meetings, as if you could 
not do it in Petersburg. It seems Nicholash 
is the boss, it is he who appoints or removes 
officers and gives the orders. I am terribly 
disappointed. You have again been absent- 
ing yourself long. Rasputin says you should 
not behave like this. Everything is running 
contrary to my will. Akh, my Nika, things 
are in a bad way. Nicholash is keeping you 
with him so he can subject you to his will 
and his evil counsels. Can’t you see that the 
man who conspires against the chosen of 
God is not acceptable to God and how his 
deeds cannot be good?” 


A few days later the Tsarina again wrote: 
“No one knows the real role of Nicholas 
Nicholaievich, you’d think he was a sort of 
second emperor.” 

The Tsarina’s importunities finally bore 
fruit. On August 20 the Tsar sent the Grand 
Duke a letter through War Minister Poli- 
vanov in which he advised the Grand Duke 
of his decision to take over the supreme 
command and to send him to the Caucasus 
as Viceroy and commander of the Cauca- 
sian army. On August 23 he wrote another 
letter to Count Vorontzov-Dashkov to which 
we shall have occasion to refer later in our 
story. The Grand Duke immediately left 
the front for the Caucasus, and on August 
22 the Tsarina wrote to the Tsar enthusi- 
astically: “I cannot find words to express 
my satisfaction. You have proved now that 
you are a self-ruling monarch without whom 
Russia cannot live.” In this letter, after de- 
voting several ardent lines to her beloved 
spouse, the Tsarina expresses her disquie- 
tude that she will not rest easy until Nicho- 
lash has actually departed from the front. 

Rasputin blamed Nicholas Nicholaievich 
for conspiring to overthrow the Tsar and to 
confine him into a monastery and the Tsar- 
ina brought about the removal from the 
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front of all his partisans, including Prince 
Orloff who, taking advantage of his intimacy 
with the Tsar, warned him against falling 
into Rasputin’s sinister web, but the Tsar 
merely replied: “You will go to the Cau- 
casus, as assistant to the Viceroy.” “But I 
am not qualified for such a position,” Orloff 
objected. “Never mind, you will learn,” the 
Tsar said. And Orloff left for the Caucasus. 
Others to be removed from office were: Gen. 
Djunkovsky, Assistant Minister of Interior, 
who had submitted a detailed report on Ras- 
putin, Istomin, attorney of the Synod who 
was one of Rasputin’s enemies, who was sent 
to the Caucasus as Secretary to the Viceroy. 
Thus Rasputin realized his aim. His princi- 
pal enemies had been removed from Peters- 
burg, and all the chairs of the ministers were 
now occupied by spineless men who were 
loyal to Rasputin. 

But even from distant Caucasus Nicholas 
Nicholaievich gave no rest to the Tsarina. 
On September 10 she wrote to the Tsar: 
“During three days of Lent when we we were 
offering prayers in the church, outside they 
were distributing thousands of copies of 
Nicholash’s picture. What does this mean? 
They seemed to be up to some tricks. Our 
friend (Rasputin) bared their cards once 
upon a time and now he asks you to remove 
Nicholash for good. Militzia and Stana (the 
latter the Grand Duke’s wife) are spreading 
all sorts of rumors about me. They want to 
confine me in a convent if they can succeed 
in their diabolical plans.” 

ie 


If we read the Tsarina’s letters closely, we 
shall see that Rasputin always kept himself 
in the background. It was the Tsarina who 
always advised the Tsar about the Grand 
Duke and his close circle. One person who 
held an intimate post in the imperial family 
said Rasputin had seen and spoken to the 
Tsar only a few times. He always transmit- 
ted his counsels or wishes to the Tsar 
through the Tsarina or Madame Virupova 
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who was Tsarina’s closest friend. Those 
close to the Tsar are of the opinion that two 
factors played the biggest role in the Tsar’s 
historic decision: first, that the military op- 
erations would be more successful if he 
headed the army, and second, the fear that 
the success of the Grand Duke might be- 
come a threat to the throne. 


Beletzky, former chief of the Police De- 


partment, writes in his memoirs that Ras- 


putin insisted Nicholas Nicholaievich had 
dreams of ascending the throne, on the other 
hand, General Danieloff, the assistant of the 
Grand Duke affirms that the latter was both 
surprised and could not understand the 
Tsar’s decision at such a critical moment. 
In those grave days Russia and the army 
were deprived of their best and most compe- 
tent commanders. 

But the Tsarina was restless as long as 
the Grand Duke had not departed from the 
front. “My soul,” she wrote to the Tsar, 
“ship Nicholash to the south at once. Show 
your will power once more.” But when the 
Grand Duke arrived in Tiflis, Rasputin 
again was not satisfied. The Tsarina again 
warned her husband to watch Nicholash in 
Caucasus to prevent any complications there. 
“Emissaries must be sent to Caucasus from 
time to time,” she wrote him, “to find out 
what is going on there. It is our friend who 
gives you this advice. Know that many dare 
to call him Nicholas III.” 

The Tsarina’s suspicions steadily were in- 
creased. It seemed to her the Grand Duke, 
his wife and his close circle were plotting 
against the Tsar. On November 5, 1916, she 
again wrote to her husband: “My soul (dar- 
ling, or my dearest), be careful, again and 
again. Don’t make unnecessary promises 
to Nicholash. Remember, Rasputin saved 
you from that evil man. You need not be 
good to Nicholash, Yanoushkevich and Or- 
loff. Remember the evil they wanted to 
bring to Russia and you. They wanted to 
dethrone you and to confine me in a convent. 
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All the papers were with Orloff, sealed and 
ready.” 

Meanwhile portentious events were trans- 
piring in Russia. The Duma, after exhaust- 
ing all peaceful means, had chosen the path 
of revolution. The provincial and city coun- 
cils absolutely demanded a responsible gov- 
ernment. Rasputin’s influence and his in- 
tervention in state affairs had seriously dis- 
located the state machinery. The atmos- 
phere was charged with electricity. Prince 
Yusupov was working in the dark to bring 
about the assassination of Rasputin. On 
December 9, one week before the assassina- 
tion of Rasputin, the Tsarina wrote to the 
Tsar: “Our friend says Russia has launched 
on terrible days, and if you had not removed 
Nicholash, your throne would have toppled 
today irretrievably.” 

Rasputin was assassinated on December 
16, and three months later Nicholas II abdi- 
cated his throne. A new era was opened be- 
fore Russia. In those days when Rasputin 
was spreading his webs, when intrigues were 
seething around the throne in quest of higher 
positions, and when the setbacks on the 
western front rendered hundreds of thou- 
sands homeless, bringing with it death and 
destruction, the Caucasus was living its own 
life. When we consider the fact that the 
Caucasus had its private administrative 
structure, centered in the Viceroy, that Vice- 
roy Vorontzov-Dashkov had been a minister 
of the court during the reign of two Tsars, 
and that Nicholas II had grown up on his 
knees, we can readily see how the Caucasus 
was a sort of independent country and lived 
an entirely independent life. The land was 
inhabited by four sturdy and industrious 
peoples: the Armenians, the Georgians the 
Tartars, and the Mountaineers, all of whom 
had their intelligentzia, press, schools, pub- 
lic institutions, and political organizations. 
These peoples who had lost their indepen- 
dence, lived their own national lives, striving 
to preserve their national identities, and to 


attain their independence. 

The tentacles of the web which Rasputin 
had spread did not reach Caucasus, although 
all knew and talked about it as a remote 
phenomenon. Notwithstanding this compar- 
ative sense of security, the intelligentzia of 
Caucasus shared the fears of their Russian 
compeers in regard to the unorganized state 
of the front, the matter of reorganizing the 
state machinery, and the moot question of 
a change of regime. The news of the untold 
privations of the fighting armies, the gov- 
ernment’s criminal negligences and the in- 
trigues seeped into Caucasus and disturbed 
the people. I personally was told by Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich of the repre- 
hensible machinations which were in process 
at the headquarters and surrounding the 
crown. 

Being far removed from the influence of 
Rasputin, not one of his candidates occupied 
any administrative post in Caucasus. But 
the exact opposite was true. Rasputin’s op- 
ponents, all invested with high offices, were 
exiled to Caucasus. On August 23, 1915, the 
Tsar sent a letter through Sheremetiev to 
the Viceroy to following intent: “We deem 
it our duty to warn you of my decision to 
take over the supreme command of the 
armies. As a consequence of this decision, 
Nicholas Nicholaievich is released from his 
position of commander-in-chief and is ap- 
pointed as your successor. I hope you will 
comprehend the seriousness of the situation 
which has forced me to this change.” 


Toward the end of August, Peterson, chief 
secretary of the Viceroy, summoned me to 
Borzhom, at the time the seat of the Viceroy 
in the estate of Grand Duke Nicholas Mich- 
ailovich. I immediately responded to the 
summons and the Viceroy received me say- 
ing: “For ten years my activity has tied me 
to the Caucasus and her people. It is with 
profound grief that I leave Caucasus today. 
Through you I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to the City Council of Tiflis and the 
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people for the reception and the general 
warm attitude which they exhibited toward 
me and my wife. I also would like to dis- 
close the causes which force me to leave the 
Caucasus.” 


Showing me the Tsar’s letter, he told me 
that the Grand Duke likewise loves the 
Caucasus. He said he would meet him on 
the way and tell him that both I and the City 
Council of Tiflis were worthy of his confi- 
dence. The Count carried out this promise. 
During the conversation he confided in me 
that he was disturbed at the Tsar’s decision, 
of how Russia needed entirely different dis- 
positions at the time, how the chosen of the 
people should be trusted, how the best ele- 
ments of the people should be called to work, 
and how a responsible government should be 
called to the helm. He also showed me the 
copy of his answer to the Tsar: 


“Your Majesty has decided to take charge 
of the supreme command of the armies. 
However, it is imperative that the army un- 
der your command should be victorious, 
otherwise your authority and the crown will 
be endangered. I have faith in the victorious 
spirit of our army, but I seriously doubt the 
wisdom of this hasty change.” 

The Count had grave fears about the situ- 
ation at the front and departed from the 
Caucasus in low spirits. Six months later he 
died in his estate at Crimea. The February 
revolution and the grim sickle of death drove 
off from the stage all those who had been the 
victims of Rasputin or had enjoyed his pa- 
tronage. We shall leave it to the verdict of 
history whether he made tools of others, or 
others made a tool of him. Our purpose just 
now is to record the facts only which, even 
after fifteen years, are as fresh as they were 
at the time they took place (these memoires 
were written in 1932.—Tr.). 

Before his departure the Viceroy remained 
in Tiflis for a few days for farewells to the 
representatives of various institutions. The 
Georgians generally were cold to his depar- 
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ture, and their nobility which was wont al- 
ways to slink in the palace did not even show 
up to bid him goodby. The Tartars openly 
ignored his departure, while the Armenians 
were sorry to be deprived of the services of 
a man who had been so friendly to the Ar- 
menian people. It was in the days of Vor- 
ontzov-Dashkov that the estates of our 
church were restored, our volunteer bands 
were organized, and the government took 
serious steps for the opening of a higher 
educational institution in Caucasus. The 
City Council had every reason to feel sorry 
for the departure of the Count. I made a 
farewell speech full of feeling, and the City 
Council bestowed upon him the title of 
honorary citizen. The Count was deeply 
touched and felt that this was the end of his 
life work. He was ill enough to be confined 
to bed. 


The train started to move slowly. The 
Count was standing in the aisle together with 
the Countess, waving. On our way home I 
began to meditate: “What a luckless people 
we are, sO impotent to shape up our own 
fate. Today a good friend departs, tomor- 
row a new man will come. I wonder what 
he will give to our country?” In addition, 
there was the war, there were the refugees, 
and sinister news from Turkey. 


XII 


Russia Headed Toward Chaos 

After the settlement of Grand Duke Nich- 
olas Nicholaievich in Caucasus, there began 
a new period of war operations. In the fall 
of 1915 the season was very rainy on the 
southern front, while the northern front was 
the scene of bleak cold and snow storms. The 
situation was further aggravated by the glar- 
ing defects of the state machinery and the 
economic chaos which prevailed in the land. 
As we have mentioned above, in Russian 
history all revolutions have been linked with 
wars which brought ‘to the fore all the de- 
fects of the country and the utter uselessness 
of the antiquated state machinery. Thus, 
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after the Crimean war, certain reforms were 
effected. After the Russo-Japanese war of 
1905, there were the familiar revolutionary 
movements. The same was true of World 
War I, one of whose consequences was the 
revolution of 1917. 


In this chapter we shall deal, on the one 
hand, on the wounds which were inflicted by 
the war, and on the other hand, on that dan- 
gerous psychology which had enveloped the 
whole of Russia and the people of Caucasus, 
because these two developments conditioned 
the progress of future events. The Russian 
revolution was the clash of those two forces, 
and from this clash stemmed the separation 
of Caucasus from Russia, and later the inde- 
pendence of the Armenian Republic. 


As an active leader of the period I can 
definitely say that, without studying that 
period of Russian history, no one can ac- 
count to himself why Armenian political 
leaders suddenly proclaimed Armenia an in- 
dependent country. Thus, in the beginning 
of autumn, both the front and the economic 
condition of the people presented a pitiful 
spectacle. Milyukov, the noted Russian his- 
torian and diplomat, has given a detailed 
description in his 3 volume work of the de- 
plorable condition of the commissariat of 
the Russian army. Russia was in no condi- 
tion to carry on the war more than one year. 
She lacked sufficient military supplies. The 
cannons were without shells.- Often the regi- 
ments left for the front without their rifles. 
And on the vast stretches of the western 
front, the fighting armies were retreating 
pellmell, leaving behind all they had. 


The same was true of clothing. There were 
neither shoes nor overcoats, and the soldiers 
were ordered to supply these necessaries by 
stripping the dead. I have seen with my own 
eyes at the storehouses how bloodstained 
shoes and overcoats were hastily being 
handed out to the newly-formed regiments. 
The situation was further aggravated by 
the lack of means of transportation. The 
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ruined trains and wagons were being re- 
paired with great difficulty and very slug- 
gishly. Bribery was rampant among the 
employees on the road. Often military sup- 
plies were delayed in order to make room 
for special goods. 

A duality of government had come into 
existence, between the military and the civil. 
All were trying to press their own arrange- 
ments at the first instant. Secondary officers 
were in doubt as to whose orders they should 
obey. The government did not trust the 
public agencies in the person of provincial 
and city organizations. The roads were in 
ruins, making it difficult for the carts to 
travel, while the horses collapsed from sheer 
hunger. The enthusiasm of the first year of 
the war already had disappeared. The pain 
of millions of sick, dead and wounded was 
pressing heavily on many families, to say 
nothing of the shattered nerves and the ex- 
treme poverty. All were longing for rest, 
rest. Neither the high command stood on its 
usual exalted height. To present a complete 
picture of the chaotic condition at the front, 
I shall cite here the opinion of Grand Duke 
Nicholas Michailovich, the Tsar’s uncle, 
recorded in his diary which the Bolsheviks 
recently published in the volumes called 
“Red Archives,” Nos. 47-48 (N.B. these 
memoires were written in 1932.—Tr.). 
Nicholas Michailovich was one of the most 
liberal-minded of the Grand Dukes and was 
known as a historian who, together with his 
brothers, was executed by the Bolsheviks in 
1918. At the start of the war, at his own re- 
quest, he had been sent to the south-western 
army where he served under General Ivonov. 
He writes: 


“I chose Gen. Ivonov as the best of the 
worst. Enthusiasm was still high in Russia, 
but would it last long? It seemed it was in 
order to lighten the burden of the French 
troops that we were so animated by our ad- 
vance in eastern Prussia. Were these mili- 
tary operations being carried out according 
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to prearranged plan, or were there surprises 
in store for us? The person of Rennenkampf 
did not inspire any confidence in me. Zhilin- 
sky was a steady man, but he was a mere 
office worker, a man of theories. Samsonof 
was agreeable but more volatile. All this 
taken together inspired little hope of a vic- 
torious emergence from the war.” 


As known, the entire Russian army which 
advanced into eastern Prussia was annihil- 
ated. Writing his first impressions from 
Kiev, Nicholas Michailovich continues: 
“General and provincial governor Trepov 
and his entire retinue were a disagreeable 
lot and the city was full of antagonistic au- 
thorities. The hospitals were in a chaotic 
condition. I read the manifesto which was 
addressed to the Polish people. What an 
extraordinary document, and the strangest 
of all, it is signed by Nicholas Nicholaievich! 
It seems the Tsar’s assent had ben obtained 
forcibly because such a writing should have 
been signed by the Tsar only. The simple- 
minded Polish believe these promises and 
just now are living days of savage exulta- 
tion.” 

The Grand Duke’s pessimism steadily in- 
creases. He wishes to keep away from it all, 
having nothing to do with it. But he sees 
and learns many things: “He, the Com- 
mander-in-chief (Nicholas Nicholaievich) is 
a colorless person, as always. It is his de- 
meanor and pose which subordinates his 
soldiers. The convolutions of the brain are 
not there to inspire people.” 

The beginning of September these views 
of Nicholas Michaelovich were substantiated 
by Alexeiev. He writes: “Alexeiev said ab- 
solute chaos and confusion reign at the head- 
quarters. Nicholas Nicholaievich and Yan- 
ushkevich have lost their heads. The su- 
preme command is beyond the powers of the 
Grand Duke, especially in such an environ- 
ment.” 

Nicholas Nicholaievich summoned Nich- 
olas Michailovich to him. “I sat there for 
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quite a while,” writes the Grand Duke, “and 
listened to Nicholas Nicholaievich, to the 
words of that unbalanced man. He expati- 
ated endlessly, gesticulating with his hands 
and feet, and pounding on the table. The 
spectacle was unpleasant. Speaking of Gen. 
Zhilinsky he said he should be turned over 
to the supreme military court. He com- 
plained endlessly of his aide-de-camp, who 
was subjected to a flood of vilest profanity 
for being late. A telegram was received, an- 
nouncing the occupation of Yaroslav by our 
troops. Instantly there was a transformation 
of dispositions. All began to kiss one an- 
other. Nicholas Nicholaievich at once wired 
to the Tsar and the Tsarina. Finally the 
Grand Duke excused me with a warm clasp 
of the hand. Oh, how good it is to be far 


away from such honors!” 


A few days later Nicholas Nicholaievich 
again called on Gen. Ivanov for consultation. 
There was apprehension that the German 
troops might flank the victorious Russian 
army under Yaroslav. After the conference 
Alexeiev was very indignant. Listen to the 
comments of Michailovich: “The Grand 
Duke is surrounded by such stupid assist- 
ants,—Alexeiev said—. They propose to 
evacuate Warsaw without a fight, in order to 
rectify the battle line. I insisted that such a 
plan was criminal. In such hands reposes 
the fate of the Russian army. Every thing 
is decided on the spur of the moment. There 
is not a powerful will, a leading mind. And 
naturally, there is no prearranged plan. The 
Germans know this and will make the most 
of it, by annihilating our armies one at a 
time.” 

The Grand Duke does not confine himself 
to a description of the battle front. In addi- 
tion to what he has seen at the front—con- 
tempt for the soldier, “the uselessness of the 
chiefs,” “blindly driving the army to the 
fore,” etc., the Grand Duke also pays atten- 
tion to the home front. “Recently I wrote to 
the Queen Mother Maria Feodorovna,” he 
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writes, “that they must beware of German 
influences which were quite powerful in the 
beginning of the war, and which has been 
growing gradually stronger during the war. 
Many are these influences:—Hessian, Prus- 
sian, Mecklenburgian, and Odenburgian. 
But the most dangerous of them all is the 
Hessian influence under which operates 
Tsarina Alexandra Feodorovna, who at 
heart is still a German, was opposed to the 
war to the last moment, and tried in every 
way to postpone the declaration. Foreign 
Minister Sazanoff advised me of this, who at 
the time opposed the Queen with all possible 
means.” 


The Grand Duke also writes about Raspu- 
tin: “I hate that entire military set. I can 
see how the germs of socialism are steadily 
growing. And what is being done about it 
in the Palace, the Rasputins, the Germans, 
and the Russians who applaud them? Your 
mind keeps plugging constantly during your 
sleepless hours. Why this war? What end 
is waiting us? One thing is perfectly plain 
to me, and that is, there will be great changes 
after the war. I think many monarchies will 
topple, and socialism which is opposed to all 
kinds of war will triumph. With us, in Rus- 
sia, there will be many upheavals, especially 
if the government continues its stupid policy 
of rightism, toward tyranny and anarchism.” 


The reader will see the severity of the 
criticism even by a member of the royal 
family, Nicholas Michailovich. The gravity 
of the situation was felt by the intelligentzia 
who deplored the ruination of the fatherland. 
In the fall of 1915 the cities were already 
suffering from a scarcity of goods, bread, 
sugar, soap and clothing. Demonstrations 
broke loose. Instead of easing the means of 
transportation, the government began to 
blame the businessmen, deflecting the peo- 
ple’s indignation in another direction. The 
merchants were blamed for hoarding the 
goods for their private profit, bringing about 
a scarcity of goods. According to a prear- 


ranged plan, based on an order from Peters- 
burg, the gendarmerie began to persecute the 
merchants. 

One autumn morning they told me Rus- 
sian women had attacked the big stores 
which belonged to the Armenians, had shat- 
tered the doors and had looted the goods. 
No one intervened to stop the mob of Rus- 
sian women. Another company was busy 
looting in another part of the city. It should 
be stated that not a single Armenian or 
Georgian woman in Tiflis took part in these 
lootings. It was only the Russian women 
who, having assembled from the outskirts of 
the city, looted the rich Armenian merchants. 

I tried to stop these women but they 
would not listen to me. When I avpealed to 
the Governor he told me he was helpless to 
do anything because the police department 
itself was sympathetic with the law-breakers. 
The best he would do was to have the troops 
patrol the streets but never interfere with 
the looters. Thus the Russian women, 
loaded with the stolen goods, boldly returned 
to their homes right before the eyes of the 
snickering soldiers. When I asked the sol- 
diers why they didn’t stop the looting they 
said to me: “Their husbands are fighting at 
the front while their children here are hun- 
gry. It won’t hurt if the bourgeoisie suffer 
a little.” 

The government wanted to turn the peo- 
ple’s indignation upon the merchants. Tiflis’ 
chief of police Zdonovsky, intent on dis- 
crediting the Armenian merchants, im- 
prisoned Arshak Melian, Adilkhanian and 
Serebriakian for having hidden military 
fabrics. Several times I made representa- 
tions to the government, pointing out that 
the best way of combatting the crisis was to 
improve the means of transportation. A con- 
ference was called of the representatives of 
which the governor put the whole blame on 
the merchants. “If the prices of sugar and 
fabrics go up, that is understandable,” he 
said, “but when such local products as 
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melon and cucumbers go up, that is intoler- 
able.” 

The governor would not understand the 
elementary rules of economic exchange. By 
selling his melon and cucumber, the Armen- 
ian or Georgian peasant wanted to buy sugar 
and fabrics, therefore he was obliged to sell 
his product at a high price so he could pur- 
chase his other necessities. Here too, my 
position was difficult. As Mayor, I had to 
defend the right to free trade, on the other 
hand, I could understand the resentment of 
hungry women and children. 

The picture was the same in other Russian 
cities. The country was divided into two 
camps: the government, and the people. On 
the home front, in the cities, there were loot- 
ings, imprisonments, betrayals, famine, and 
endless queues in front of the stores; at the 
front, thousands of killed and wounded. The 
atmosphere was surcharged with electricity. 
I remember how the freight trains loaded 
with flour were delayed and the queues in 
front of the shops grew longer. The flour of 
northern Caucasus was for the Armenian 
and Georgian regions. Besides the flour, 
there was a shortage of many other neces- 
sities. 

The letters from the front were far from 
comforting. The soldiers complained of lack 
of food and clothing, that their rifles were 
awkward and useless. And while such letters 
were censured, nevertheless they circulated 
among the public, filling their cup of bitter- 
ness. The intellectuals at the head of public 
institutions saw and felt all this and sought 
devices to remedy the situation. The ma- 
jority of the people blamed the Tsar. In 
their opinion it was the duty of the Tsar to 
satisfy the people’s needs and to punish the 
criminals. The intelligentzia realized that 
the only way out was the participation of 
the people in state affairs, as well as the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers council before 
the Duma. But what could they do? 

The opposition intelligentzia realized that 


the time was not ripe for any decisive action. 
An unprecedented war was in progress which 
required the tension and the centralization 
of all resources. The government had to 
concentrate all its efforts on the war. To 
create new obstacles on the internal front 
was unthinkable. On the other hand, the 
Tsar steadily was falling under the influence 
of the Tsarina and Rasputin who kept flat- 
tering him that his person was holy, that he 
was endowed with divine powers, and that 
he need make no concessions to anyone. The 
answer to thousands of appeals, petitions, 
and resolutions invariably was the same— 
No, No. 


2 @& .@ 


It was under these circumstances that, in 
1916, the all-Russian Congress of city and 
provincial leaders took place in Moscow. I 
departed for Moscow invested with two mis- 
sions. First, I had to report to the Congress 
on the economic life of the Caucasus,—the 
condition of the hospitals and the refugees, 
and secondly, I had to give a report on the 
political condition of the region. The reader 
will pardon me if I reproduce here the speech 
I delivered which at the time made a great 
stir in Russia and which was reprinted in 
all newspapers with words of high praise. 


I arrived in Moscow on the opening day of 
the Congress which was devoted to general 
reports on the four principal fronts. About 
2 o'clock, when the session was about to 
close, my turn came. Each orator was al- 
loted 15 minutes. The chairman asked me to 
limit my time to 10 minutes and I agreed. 
Before me was an audience of 800, consisting 
of the cream of intellectuals, all the mayors 
and the provincial governors, the members 
of the Duma, and many reporters. I deliber- 
ately pause on these details because what I 
said was the absolute truth. All realized that 
the moment was of historic import for all 
Russia. I realized what a heavy responsibil- 
ity was on my shoulders, as an Armenian, as 
the representative of the Armenian National 
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Bureau, as Mayor of Tiflis, and as the dele- 
gate of the peoples of Caucasus. 

I treated on three basic questions. First, 
that the Caucasus and Russia are intimately 
linked together, morally and politically, with 
unbreakable ties, that the Caucasus is loyal 
to the Russian army, and lastly, that all the 
peoples of Caucasus are spritually cemented 
with the exalted Russian mind and culture. 
The most important part of my speech was 
the first, namely, the political. But how 
could I tell it all in 10 minutes? Today, 
(these memoires were written in 1932,— 
TR.) 14 years after the declaration of Ar- 
menia’s independence, in which I took an 
active part, I feel constrained to say, that the 
speech I delivered in Moscow at the time 
was at once sincere, and in perfect accor- 
dance with the aspirations of the Armenian 
masses and their intellectuals. In view of 
the shortness of the time alloted to me, I 
addressed myself to the delegates who filled 
the hall: 

“Gentlemen, Delegates, I come from far 
away Caucasus. I come from the capital of 
Caucasus. I come from the bloody front, I 
come from the mountains and the valleys 
of Turkish Armenia where the blood flowed, 
where so many victims fell. I come here, 
the heart of Russia, Moscow, to tell you that 
the hearts of our peoples beat in tune with 
your hearts, that your cause is our cause, 
and your aspirations and wishes are our 
own, and are precious to us. I come to tell 
you that we love the Russian army and we 
cherish each Russian soldier. The few min- 
utes which you have given me I shall utilize 
to tell you that, through my lips, the peoples 
of the Caucasus declare to you that they 
bring their brotherly support to our great 
general cause, and extend their greetings to 
the great Russian people.” 

I pronounced these words in a high, ani- 
mated voice. The hall shook with a thun- 
derous applause. 

“Keep on, keep on,” the shouts came from 
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all corners. I took courage and continued 
my speech. 

“If we separate the Caucasus from Rus- 
sia, an incurable wound will open which will 
bleed white our peoples, as well as our high 
culture.” 

Fresh, sustained applause. Even today I 
recall that unprecedented enthusiasm of the 
delegates. Let not the reader be surprised 
that, in 1918, when I was Prime Minister 
of the Armenian Republic, I made an 
equally enthuiastic and fiery speech in de- 
fense of our separation from Russia before 
Gen. Zdanevich, the representative of the 
Russian Voluteer Army. And in both in- 
stances, both I and our political leaders 
were perfectly sincere in the declaration of 
our aspirations. We proceeded along the 
historic path which was full of events, and 
it is my aim to explain all the phases of the 
road which we traveled, which were closely 
related with the events in Russia and the 
Caucasus. 

I felt that the hall was anxious to hear me, 
and I kept on talking, without any regard 
to the time. 

“When I contemplate that perhaps we 
here, away from the front, have no share 
in the heroic sacrifices of our soldiers, that 
we are not doing all that we should have 
done, my gaze reluctantly turns to Peters- 
burg, toward the upper circles of the gov- 
ernment, and I say: ‘Here are our resources, 
our talents and powers. Come, help your- 
selves. Make use of our knowledge, our will, 
and our labor. Have faith in us, the pub- 
lic workers, and share your heavy burden 
with us.’ ” 

Once again the hall shook with a wave 
of thunderous applause. The 10 minutes 
had long since been forgotten. I kept on 
talking. I drew a detailed picture of the 
entire war situation in distant Caucasus, 
pointing out the principal directions along 
which our troops marched to the front, I 
told the delegates about the shockingly piti- 
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ful condition of our refugees, and described 
those labors which the Cities Union of Cau- 
casus voluntarily had assumed. 

My speech lasted two hours, after which 
the chairman, Mayor Chelnokov of Mos- 
cow, thanked me, and called on the Congress 
to extend its fraternal greetings to the Cau- 
casus, and its thanks to the Cities Union of 
Caucasus for their patriotic activity. The 
delegates applauded standing. 

The papers wrote that this was the first 
time Russia lauded the Caucasus with such 
enthusiasm. The next day a banquet was 
tendered at the Praga Restaurant which 
was attended by all the delegates. Piraga 
was the redezvous of Russian liberals. Mil- 
yukov, the noted historian and member of 
the Duma, moved that I act as toastmaster, 
explaining that he had seen me in this role 
in Caucasus and wanted to see me again in 
Moscow. The banquet was lively. Speeches 
were made in behalf of Caucasus and the 
Armenian people. After the banquet, seve- 
ral of us retired to a private room and 
continued the discussion on the general 
political situation. 


It seemed to us we were alone here and 
could talk freely on all questions. But I 
had a big surprise when 10 years later I 
read a Bolshevik publication entitled “On 
the Eve of the Bourgeois February Revolu- 
tion”, a resume of the secret documents of 
the Tsarist police in regard to the Moscow 
Congress, and with full information on all 
our conversations, proving that there were 
spies among us. 


Upon the request of the Literary Society 
of Moscow, I repeated my speech as a lec- 
ture on the needs of the Caucasus. After 
the lecture I was tendered a banquet. This 
was the way Moscow received the repre- 
sentative of the Cities Union of Caucasus. 

* * * 

The second day the Congress busied it- 
self with the cares of the front. Reports 
were read, describing all those questions 
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which I have already enumerated in the 
previous chapters of my memoires. It was 
resolved to form active committees, charged 
with the responsibility of opening new fac- 
tories for the increased production of mili- 
tary supplies. The government accepted 
our resolution, and accordingly, such a 
committee was organized for the Caucasus, 
headed by the Georgian nobility leader 
Abkhazi who later, during the last Georgian 
rebellion, was killed by the Bolsheviks. 


The second day the Congress busied it- 
self with the most important question on the 
agenda, namely, the political situation. The 
question needed no explanation. Everyone 
understood that the present setting of the 
government was incapable of insuring the 
victory. All Russia was of this opinion. As 
in 1905-07 the universal demand was the 
constitution, so today everyone demanded a 
ministry which was responsible to the Duma. 
The Constitution of Nicholas II had been 
abridged and garbled, and to close up the 
huge gap, they were demanding now a 
ministry which would be responsible, not to 
the Tsar, but before the Duma. 


It was a grave, historic moment, not only 
for Russia, but for the Caucasus and the 
Armenian people. On the one hand, the 
conviction prevailed that the government 
must be strong and free of all impediments, 
in order to prosecute the war vigorously; 
but on the other hand, it was strongly felt 
that victory without a responsible ministry 
was impossible. If the Tsar had seen and 
grasped the people’s needs and aspirations, 
today there would have been neither revolu- 
tion, Bolshevism, the Turks’ return to the 
Armenian provinces, nor the surrender of 
Kars, Ardahan and Surmalu. But the Tsar 
was blind to the people’s needs, not only 
blind but spineless, the abject slave of a 
moujik from Siberia. 

After the removal of Grand Duke Nicho- 
las Nicholaievich, Rasputin appointed or 
fired all the ministers, replenished from the 
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various adventurers in the palace who, 
profitting from the situation, thought only 
of their personal interests. Sturmer, Gorem- 
kin, and Protopotov were Rasputin’s can- 
didates who brought Russia to the precipice. 
Prince Andronikov, Manuilsky, Dr. Bat- 
maev and similar sinister personalities, 
through Rasputin, and by actual bribery, 
pressed their private interests with the Tsar 
and his ministers, and all Russia knew about 
it. On the other hand, Rasputin staged his 
carousals, accompanied with unbridled lust 
and licentiousness. His photographs in the 
company of nude women of high social rank 
were hawked all over Russia. He made the 
women believe that he was holy, and only 
by surrendering to him could a woman be 
purged of her sin. The Minister of the Po- 
lice Department called this matter to the 
Tsar’s attention, pointing out to him that 
the presence of such a man in the palace 
would weaken his authority with the people, 
and the Tsar rewarded the minister by re- 
moving him from his office. 

The Tsar was fast losing his authority 
not only with the people but with the mon- 
archists, his intimate friends, and even the 
members of his family. Gradually, there 
were whispers about the Tsarina’s German 
origin. They blamed her of Germanophilism. 
They hated her for haughtiness and talked 
about her intimacy with Rasputin. Rasputin 
continued to put down on.a piece of paper 
his illitenate scribblings about his demands 
on ministers or important state affairs, and 
all these demands were peremptorily car- 
ried out. In payment, the solicitors offered 
Rasputin money, or their sister, wife, or 
daughter. 

Sometimes people spent huge sums of 
money to be close to Rasputin. The public 
knew all about this, knew of his orgies with 
high society women, as well as his daily 
visitations to Madame Viroubova who was 
one of the Tsarina’s ladies-in-waiting and 
her most intimate friend. It was there that 
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the Tsarina met Rasputin. Many were of 
the opinion that the Tsarina implicitly be- 
lieved his holy power, and many others be- 
lieved that love and passion played the 
principal role in these relations. Diunkov- 
sky, the Minister of the Police Department, 
presented a detailed report on Rasputin, 
supported by numerous photographs, but 
both the Tsar and the Tsarina scorned the 
evidence, calling it slander against the holy 
old man. The Tsar continued to ignore the 
people’s resentment, while the people stead- 
ily took the road to revolution. The protests 
became increasingly bold, the style sharp 
and to the point. The responsible ministry 
retaliated with threats. But the war had 
tied the hands of the political leaders. 

From Moscow I went to Petersburg where 
I saw the same worries and the same dis- 
content. The well-known Russian political 
leader Maklakov best described the situa- 
tion in his article published in the Russian 
newspaper “Bizzhevia Vedomosti”: 

“Fancy a swiftly-running machine,” Mak- 
lakov wrote, “which swoops along the bank 
of a deep abyss and the driver does not 
know how to handle his car. One false move, 
and the car will catapult into the abyss. 
And fancy an expert driver seated in the 
same car who sees and feels the danger, but 
who knows that the slightest struggle to 
take charge of the car will carry them into 
the same abyss. And the expert driver re- 
signs himself to the situation, a helpless eye 
witness of the driver’s mad drive.” 


The car was Russia, the orazy driver was 
the Tsar and his ministers, and the expert 
driver was the freedom-loving Russian in- 
telligentzia. 

I returned to Tiflis with a heavy heart. 
The worries peculiar to Caucasus no longer 
worried me. All Russia was in danger, with 
her army of millions and her fabulous riches. 
Russia’s defeat would have a bad effect 
upon the Allies with whom the political fate 
of the Armenians was inextricably linked. 
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Only a defeated Turkey would give way in 
the Armenian question. The victory and 
preservation of the Russian army was a part 
of our plans. Our revolutionary organiza- 
tions were cautious in their attacks against 
the government. All were waiting for news 
from the front. For the time being the 
Caucasus had laid aside her internal wounds. 
But the atmosphere tingled with the first 
roarings of the approaching storm. 
XIII 
Near the Tottering Throne 


As in all Russia, so in the Caucasus, the 
shakiness and the imminent collapse of the 
governmental structure soon became ap- 
parent. The scarcity of goods, especially 
flour, sugar and wood, had made the atmo- 
sphere tense, chiefly caused, of course, by 
the irregularity of railway transportation. 
The trains were never on time. The queues 
in front of the stores steadily grew longer. 
Staple goods disappeared from the market. 
People hoarded their goods in the hope of 
making a killing, shooting the prices sky 
high. At the front the soldiers were fighting 
always under the specter of death, while on 
the home front their families were starving. 


The people always tried to look for scape 
goats next to them, without probing the 
depth of the causes. Their tone of speech 
was always threatening to the police and the 
Governor. In all this, 1 am happy to record, 
that not a single protest or complaint was 
directed at the City Administration, myself 
in particular. All realized that governing 
the country in this irresponsible manner was 
pregnant with all sort of disasters for the 
people. On the other hand, the war kept 
dragging on. No one expected that the war 
would last this long. It should be stated 
that the situation of the Caucasian front, 
too, was far from comforting. It is true 
that the whole of Turkish Armenia was oc- 
cupied by the Russian armies, but the 


Armenian population of these provinces had 
shuttled back and forth a number of times, 
with the movements of the Russian army. 


This uncertainty irritated the Armenian 
people who openly blamed the Russians 
of a policy of annihilation, that the advances 
and the retreats of the Russian army were 
calculated to wreck and to destroy the Ar- 
menian people in its own fatherland. This 
censure, however, was not just. The vast 
battle front required free movement of the 
armies, and the necessity of keeping the 
flanks unbroken was the cause of frequent 
retreats. The flux of the refugees impeded 
the free movement of the armies, giving rise 
to anti-Armenian feelings, and conversely, 
the Armenians grew tired of the Russian 
policy in Turkish Armenia and the Cauca- 
sus. 


This was the general situation when in 
November of 1916 I received an invitation 
from Moscow to attend the conference of 
the Cities Union. The political situation was 
very grave when I took my departure to 
Moscow. The latter part of 1916 political 
skies of Russia were loaded with porten- 
tious clouds. The setbacks at the battle- 
front, the internal stirrings, the menacing 
mood of the Duma, had electrified the at- 
mosphere. On every hand protests and 
demands were heard for the formation of a 
responsible ministry. There was talk of 
Rasputin’s influence on the Tsar. 

The conference of the city and provincial 
leaders was scheduled for the beginning of 
December, 1916. Representatives from all 
corners of Russia were flocking into Moscow. 
Prince Lvov was given charge of the con- 
ference and the delegates rallied around 
him as the central figure. The chairman’s 
gavel rapped, and the delegates took their 
seats, but at that very moment the hall was 
invaded by the police, headed by the chief 
of police of Moscow who declared: “By 
order of the Minister of Interior the opening 
of the conference is forbidden. I call on the 
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chairman, therefore, to dismiss the confer- 
ence.” 

All the delegates rose to their feet. There 
were voices of protest. The chairman dis- 
missed the session, but the same day he 
called a private conference of five delegates 
from Moscow and Petersburg in his home. 
At 9 p. m. I was already at the Prince’s 
residence, followed soon after by the re- 
maining delegates. The Prince opened the 
meeting in a trembling voice. He laid before 
us all the evidence at his disposal, pertain- 
ing to the battlefront, the home front, and 
the government. He told us the situation 
was grave, the country was rushing toward 
the precipice, and that, in view of the written 
reports and the opinions of the mayors and 
the governors, he assumed the entire re- 
sponsibility. He said he was well apprised 
of the general disposition of the army, add- 
ing that the army was opposed to the 
present regime and was ready to act. 

“The Tsar is spineless and useless,” con- 
cluded Prince Lvov. “We must act in a man- 
ner so the fatherland shall not suffer in these 
grave days of the war. The only man who 
can replace the Tsar is Grand Duke Nicho- 
las Nicholaievich, the Viceroy of Caucasus, 
whom we must ask to take over the helm 
of the government and save the country 
from the present grave situation.” 

It was brought to light that the grand 
dukes had warned the Tsar about the chaotic 
condition of the country, pointing out to 
him the Viceroy of Caucasus as the only 
man who could save the situation. Prince 
Lvov added that his plan was shared by all 
strata in the country, to the end that the 
time to act was at hand. Those of us who 
were present gave our assent to the plan. 
It was necessary, however, to advise Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich. After delibera- 
tion, the delegates decided to charge me 
with the delicate responsibility and I ac- 
cepted their proposal. 

For 10 years as Mayor of Tiflis, and hav- 


ing had frequent opportunities to interview 
the Viceroy, I had succeeded in winning the 
full confidence of Count Vorontzov-Dash- 
kov, talking freely and frankly with him on 
all political questions. Upon his departure 
from Caucasus, the Count had told me he 
would meet Nicholas Nicholaievich on his 
way, and ask the Prince to have the same 
confidence in me, a promise which he ful- 
filled. When Nicholas Nicholaievich first 
received me, he told me the Count had 
spoken to him about me. He asked me to 
be perfectly frank with him, and promised 
to be equally frank with me. Later I was 
convinced that Nicholas Nicholaievich was 
sincere in his promise. 


I made my terms with Prince Lvov as to 
the manner in which I would divulge to him 
the Grand Duke’s answer and took my 
leave for Petersburg. The dissolution of the 
conference had made a great impression on 
the capital. I talked to a number of the 
members of the Duma and I was convinced 
that Russia was on the eve of portentious 
events. When I was in Petersburg Rasputin 
was assassinated, and this raised the expec- 
tations of the people. All believed great 
changes were about to take place, and yet 
the people were not without their fears. . 


One of the leftist members of the Duma 
complained to me thus: “I wonder if you 
understand the psychology of the Russian, 
how he loves his fatherland? In these tragic 
days of the war, the home front must be 
tranquil. Any revolutionary movement will 
weaken the power of the front. Under the 
circumstances, the best thing would be a 
palace coup d’etat.” 


I felt that the decision we had made in 
Moscow was right. And yet, another opinion 
had it proponents. A number of revolution- 
ary organizations entertained the opinion 
that Tsarist Russia was still strong enough 
to crush the opposition and that the time 
was not ripe for a test of the opposing 
forces. Fiery speeches were being delivered 
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everywhere, and yet there were no organized 
movements, as if the foundations of the 
revolution were being laid without any 
leaders. The atmosphere steadily thickened. 


* * ” 


Having returned to Tiflis the latter part 
of December, on January 1, according to 
custom, in my festive attire and with the 
Mayor’s chain hanging from my neck, I 
went to the Palace to tender the Viceroy my 
felicitations of the New Year. In the White 
Hall of the Palace were assembled the mem- 
bers of the government, the military, the 
nobility, and the officialdom. Dressed in his 
military uniform, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievich made his entrance into the 
hall, and in a loud voice bade the guests a 
happy new year, after which he approached 
each guest and spoke to him. After the 
dinner, when the reception was over, the 
guests began to take their leave. 

Seeing the Grand Duke was about to 
leave the hall, I approached him and asked 
for a private interview on a very important 
matter. He agreed to see me at once, but 
to prevent any suspicion, I stepped over into 
the guards room and asked the captain of 
the guards to tell the Grand Duke I wanted 
to see him. I was at once received at the 
office of Nicholas Nicholaievich where the 
Grand Duke was seated alone. Taking a 
seat opposite him I addressed myself in the 
following words: 

“Your Excellency, what I am about to 
tell you I have no right to tell, but I always 
remember your gracious tolerance to speak 
freely and frankly with you, and today I 
wish to take advantage of that permission to 
the fullest extent.” 

“I again repeat my complete confidence in 
you and I beg you to speak as freely as you 
wish,” the Grand Duke replied. 

“Your Excellency, I come from Moscow 
and Petersburg. These two capitals most 
accurately portray the revolutionary mood 
of the country. The situation is critical. The 


country is rushing toward the precipice. It 
is the opinion of the city and provincial exe- 
cutives that Nicholas II should be deposed, 
and to carry out the operation without any 
bloodshed and terror, it is the consensus of 
opinion that only the High authority of 
Your Excellency, at the head of the move- 
ment, is in a position to make the transition 
and replace the Tsar. I shall communicate 
Your decision secretly to Prince Lvov in 
Moscow who shall make the necessary prep- 
arations on the spot. I undertook this deli- 
cate mission in the hope that Your Excel- 
lency, realizing the gravity of the situation, 
will understand me.” 

The Grand Duke listened to me atten- 
tively to the end, then calmly repied that all 
I had told him was exceedingly grave indeed, 
but that he was not prepared to give me an 
answer. He asked me to give him three days 
to study the matter. Then he questioned 
me in detail in regard to the situation in 
Moscow and Petersburg. He wanted to 
know from what sources Prince Lvov had 
obtained his information about the mood 
of the army. He was interested in the story 
of the Moscow conference. 

Our interview lasted more than one hour. 
I took my leave of the Grand Duke and 
departed from the palace. I told no one 
about my interview with him. Three days 
later I received an invitation to call at the 
palace. The Grand Duke received me in 
the same private room, but this time ac- 
companied by his assistant, General 
Yanoushkevich. After the customary salu- 
tations, the Grand Duke addressed himself 
to me: 

“TI have called you to give you my deci- 
sion which I shall ask you to communicate 
to Prince Lvov. Knowing well the Russian 
Moujik and the Russian soldier, knowing 
that the Russian people is loyal to his Tsar, 
that he cannot comprehend the intricacies 
of political transformations, that he will 
never follow or recognize the man who 
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raises his hand against his Tsar, I reject 
your proposal to head such a movement. I 
know that the army in entirety will never 
follow our plans, and there must be no new 
stirrings nor conflicts in these grave days of 
Russia. My assistant, Gen. Yanoushkevich, 
who has been my chief of staff, knows that 
the Russian soldier will not fight against his 
Tsar. Let the General tell it in his own 
words.” 

“I have already told Your Excellency,” 
Yanoushkevich said, “that the army will 
have nothing to do in the conspiracy against 
the Tsar.” 

Our conversation was over. Coming out 
of the palace, I sent the following code wire 
to Prince Lvov in Moscow: “The hospital 
must not be opened.” A few weeks passed. 
Toward the middle of February one of the 
palace officers wanted to have a secret in- 
terview with me. I received him in my pri- 
vate office. The officer told me he was 
speaking at the behest of the Grand Duke. 

“The Police Department,” he confided, 
“is advised of your proposal to the Viceroy. 
We are informed that the Viceroy will be 
transferred to the Distant East, Siberia, in 
the same capacity, but he will be asked to 
take you along with him.” 

I thanked the officer for his information. 
Ten days later the February Revolution 
took place and the huge wheel of history 
was reversed exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

By bringing this part of my memoirs to 
a conclusion, I want to say a few words 
about the diary of Grand Duke Andrey 
Vladimirovich in which he tells about Nich- 
olas Nicholaievich’s conversation with the 
Tsar in 1916 at the general headquarters. 

“Can’t you see,” Nicholas Nicholaievich 
said to the Tsar, “that you are losing your 
throne? Come to your senses before it is 
too late. Give the country a responsible 
government. I have warned you about this 
as early as June. I fear it will be too late 
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if you delay longer.” 
* * = 

The beginning of 1917 the authority of 
the government was already sagging. Min- 
isters were being removed one after another, 
and while Rasputin was no more, his fol- 
lowers were completing the ruin of the 
country. Only a few weeks stood between 
us and the revolution. The person of Ras- 
putin had planted its sinister imprint on the 
history of the last years of Tsarist. Russia. 
This is what the well-known jurist Perever- 
zev wrote in regard to this, who in 1917, 
after the revolution, became Minister of 
Justice: 

“Russians have different estimates in re- 
gard to Rasputin’s intervention in the af- 
fairs of the government. But they are all 
unanimous in their hatred for him. In 
numerous memoirs of the pre-revolutionary 
era, consciously or unconsciously, the 
opinion prevails that the Russian leftist 
elements were really happy over the friend- 
ship between the Tsar and Rasputin because 
it offered them an occasion to fight against 
the Tsar. But that was not true. Leftist 
and Rightist Russia shared the fear that the 
policy of Rasputin would stifle Russia in 
the claws of death in the gravest days of her 
history. Rasputin’s name was the object of 
all sort of scornful expressions from all parts 
of the country. He was hated not only by 
the Tsar’s relatives, the high officialdom, 
the courtiers, the military, and the right and 
left factions of the Duma, but also by the 
non-partisans, the entire people. The vast 
sea of the people was agitated, in whose 
depths one could already hear the rumblings 
of the coming great storm.” 

Was Rasputin really a malefactor? To 
answer this question let us recall a number 
of facts. We know that there were a num- 
ber of attempts to remove Rasputin from 
the presence of the throne, with a view to 
impress the Tsar. His influential advisers 
counselled him to tear loose from Rasputin, 
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telling him this was the demand and the 
wish of the entire Imperial family. High 
government functionaries called the Tsar’s 
attention to the immoral life of Rasputin, 
emphasizing his disrespectful utterances 
about the Tsarina in his drunken orgies, 
and that his friendship with such a man is 
discreditable and injurious to his authority. 
General Diunkovsky, the Minister of Po- 
lice, gave a detailed report to the Tsar about 
the life of the old man, accompanied with 
disreputable photographs. ‘But all these 
efforts were in vain, and only served to 
arouse the Tsar’s anger against those who 
warned him. 


In the person of Rasputin, the revolution 
was setting foot in the palace which was 
both untimely and undesirable. But 
people’s minds still were far from Bolshe- 
vism, and no one thought Russia was on 
the eve of great upheavals. Rasputin was 
the first pioneer of the revolution who crept 
inside the doors of the palace like a black 
fate and stood beside the throne. The cen- 
turies-old monarchy which had definite 
forms and principles of governing, which 
knew how to respect and to listen to its 
surroundings, ground down the centuries-old 
customs and took the road to the revolution, 
cutting off all ties with the friends of the 
throne. The monarch turned into an abso- 
lute despot, his decisions were prepared in 
secret and communicated to the great sur- 
prise and disappointment of those who 
thought monarchy was the most important 
and most indispensable foundation of the 
Russian government. Having come out of 
its normal boundaries, the government in- 
spired fear in the hearts of all true and 
loyal patriots who realized such a policy 
would lead, not only themselves, but their 
government and fatherland straight to the 
precipice. 

It was from these dispositions that the 
idea of assassinating Rasputin was born. 
The motto of “serving the Tsar not only in 


fear but from the conscience” was long 
since dead. It was plainly necessary to dis- 
obey him, to limit the will of the monarch, 
in order to forestall the disaster. This 
thought became the property of the most 
loyal men who surrounded the throne, and 
they began to talk about it freely, in the 
Tsar’s circle, in official writings, and in the 
private chambers of the ministers. This was 
not a conspiracy on the part of a company 
of rebels, but a general development, which 
deliberately led the people to the destruc- 
tion of all the legal and moral bulwarks. 
And who were the men who came together 
to plot the assassination of Rasputin? Many 
of them belonged to the Tsar’s circle. One 
of them was Prince Yusupov, the handsome 
and young millionaire who was a close rela- 
tive of the Tsar. The other was Grand Duke 
Dmitri Pavlovich. Both of them at this 
moment live in Paris (N. B. These memoires 
were written in 1932—Tr.). 

Rasputin’s murder was hailed with great 
enthusiasm throughout Russia, but that 
murder did not save Russia. There was 
another world, writhing in the dark but still 
strong, which held the fate of the country in 
its crude hands. The one who inspired the 
power and the faith of that dark world 
was none other than the Tsarina herself. 

Beyond question, the power whch drove 
Nicholas II to this ruinous policy was the 
Tsarina who, instigated by Rasputin, in her 
spiritual fits and dreams, thought the 
divine principle would triumph over the 
enemies of the throne, and herself would 
emerge victorious from the fight, thanks to 
the unshakable divine will. Verging on mad- 
ness, the Tsarina in her turn, exerted her 
influence on the old man. 


Rasputin loved the mundane life and the 
pleasure, and leaning on the Tsarina, he 
had dreams of creating for himself a per- 
sonal happiness. He was constantly under 
the influence of numerous scandalous forces. 
He was killed by Prince Yusupov in the 
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palace. By a subtle ruse, they brought him 
to the palace and poisoned him through 
pastries, but the poison did not take effect. 
Finally Yusupov finished him off with the 
revolver. They took his body im a car out- 
side the city, and breaking the ice, they 
threw it into the river. 


The Tsarina long mourned the loss of her 
intimate friend and had his body. buried 
near the palace. The Tsar, at least exter- 
nally, kept his cold imdifference. In the 
depths of his soul, perhaps he was happy 
that he was rid of this sinister old man, and 
that his family now was without a counsellor 
who had exerted such a great influence on 
the Tsarina. We do not know. We only 
know that Nicholas II did not abandon his 
policy which led to the abyss. Let the 
reader acquaint himself with the opinion of 
the Police Department. In one of its re- 
ports, that department wrote: 


“The war goes on. The spirit of 
patriotism steadily is on the wane. The new 
taxes infuriate the people. The irregularity 
of railway transportation has brought about 
a severe economic crisis in the cities where 
necessities of life are scarce. Distrust to- 
ward the royal family steadily increases. 
The public opinion is tormented with grave 
fears that from the heights of the throne 
Russia is rushing straight into the abyss. 


Everyone demands a responsible ministry, 
except a few members of the Duma who 
used to receive stipends from the Tsarist 
government. The Tsar is unshakable and 
silent. He removes dozens of recalcitrant 
ministers, replacing them with new ones 
who are partisans of Rasputin. 

“If the Tsar and the Tsarina do not yet 
realize that the ring of fate is tightening 
around their necks, that they are doomed 
to death, and with them is doomed entire 
Russia, Russian public opinion from right 
and left will find a way of shattering the 
Tsar’s will. The revolutionary path is the 
only true and real way to save Russia from 
the danger. This is the universal opinion. 
Yet how difficult is that road during the 
throes of the war, when a slight misstep can 
be so fatal?” 

If the Police Department had come to the 
conclusion that Russia’s salvation lay only 
in the revolution, what shall we say of the 
people who had gone to pieces, of the tired 
and weary soldiers, and of the intelligentzia 
which loved the fatherland? And it was 
the specter of the war which tied the hands 
of many. But it seemed it was already too 
late. The popular elements were in motion, 
and the revolution was knocking at the gates 
of the government, waiting for the first 
blow. 

(To be continued) 
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THE AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 


Part VII 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


In the last installment of this series, the 
story of the travels, experiences and adven- 
tures of the American Military Mission to 
Armenia was brought to a conclusion. Be- 
fore us lies the task of presenting the docu- 
mentary resume of Mission findings as pre- 
sented to The Secretary of State by General 
James Harbord, Mission leader, and as in- 
troduced to the United States Congress by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr. 

The document in question has been prin- 
ted by the Governmental printing office as 
“Senate Document No. 266.” Readers inter- 
ested in studying the report in full may find 
such available at important libraries. The 
document reprinted herewith is “the appen- 
dix only” of the full report, and is based on 
a typewritten copy rendered available to the 
Hairenik Association by Lt. Harry Khacha- 
doorian, a member of that Mission. It is 
given here without commentary or annota- 
tions. 

Students using this series for reference 
purposes are advised that these articles will 
not touch upon the reception of the Mission 
report in America or the considerations, pas- 
sions and politics which constrained the 
American Congress to refuse ultimately an 
American mandate of Armenia. That is a 
story in itself and will be treated in a sepa- 
rate series of articles. 

In addition to presenting the appendix of 
the Mission report, a series of documentary 
papers found in the Khachadoorian Papers 
will be offered readers. Some of the miscel- 
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lany is of highly interesting and valuable 
character, priceless as relics of the now de- 
funct Independent Republic of Armenia, and 
priceless as source material for serious 


students. 
* * * 


THE “APPENDIX ONLY” of the 
REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
MILITARY MISSION TO ARMENIA 
SENATE DOCUMENT No. 266 
(66th Congress, 2nd Session) 





Conditions in the Near East 
American Military Mission to Armenia 
On Board U.S.S. Martha Washington, 
October 16, 1919 
Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, 
United States Army. 
To: The Secretary of State. 
Subject: Report of the American Military 
Mission to Armenia. 


From: 


The undersigned submits herewith the re- 
port of the American Military Mission to 
Armenia. The mission, organized under au- 
thority of the President, consisted of Maj. 
Gen. James G. Harbord, United States 
Army; Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, United 
States Army; Brig. Gen. George Van Horn 
Moseley, United States Army; Col. Henry 
Beeuwkes, Medical Corps, United States 
Army; Lieut. Col. John Price Jackson, 
United States Engineers; Lieut. Col. Jasper 
Y. Brinton, judge advocate, United States 
Army; Lieut. Col. Edward Bowditch, Jr., 
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Infantry, United States Army; Commander 
W. W. Bertholf, United States Navy; Maj. 
Lawrence Martin, General Staff, United 
States Army; Maj. Harold Clark, Infantry, 
United States Army; Capt. Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, Ordnance Department, United States 
Army (chief of Far Eastern Division, Ameri- 
can Commission to Negotiate Peace); Mr. 
William B. Poland, chief of the American 
Relief for Belgium and Northern France; 
Prof. W. W. Cumberland, economic advisor 
to the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace; Mr. Eliot Grinnell Mears, trade com- 
missioner, Department of Commerce, with 
other officers, clerks, interpreters, etc. 

The instructions to the mission were to— 

Proceed without delay on a Government 
vessel to Constantinople, Batum, and such 
other places in Armenia, Russian Transcau- 
casia, and Syria, as will enable you to carry 
out instructions already discussed with you. 
It is desired that you investigate and report 
on political, military, geographical, admistra- 
tive, economic, and other considerations in- 
volved in possible American imterests and 
responsibilities in that region. 

The mission proceeded by ship to Con- 
stantinople. From there it traveled by the 
Bagdad Railway to Adana near the north- 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea; the 
scene of the massacres of 1909, and the prin- 
cipal city of the rich Province of Cilicia, 
where two days were spent visiting Tarsus, 
and the ports of Ayas and Mersina; thence 
continued by rail via Aleppo to Mardin; 
from there by motor car to Diarbekir, Khar- 
put, Malatia, Sivas, Erzinjan, Erzerum, 
Kars, Erivan, and Tiflis; thence by rail to 
Baku and Batum. Erivan, Tiflis, and Baku 
are the capitals, respectively, of the Repub- 
lics of Armenia, Georgia, and Azarbaijan, 
and Batum is the seat of the British military 
government of the Georgian district of that 
name. Members of the mission also traveled 
by carriage from Ula-Kishla to Sivas; from 
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Sivas to Samsun; visiting Marsovan where 
there is much apprehension among the Ar- 
menian population at this time; from Trebi- 
zond to Erzerum; by horseback from Khor- 
asan to Bayazid; from Erivan to Nakhiche- 
van, near the Persian border. The Armenian 
Catholicos, His Holiness Kevork V. was 
visited at Etchmiadzin the historic seat of 
the Armenian Church, with its ancient cathe- 
dral dated from 301 A.D. The mission tra- 
versed Asia Minor for its entire length and 
the transcaucasus from north to south and 
east to west. All of the Vilayets of Turkish 
Armenia were visited except Van and Bitlis, 
which were inaccessible in the time available, 
but which have been well covered by Capt. 
Niles, an Army officer who inspected them 
on horseback in August, and whose report 
corroborates our observations in the neigh- 
boring regions; as well as both Provinces of 
the Armenian Republic, and the Republics 
of Azerbaijan and Georgia. The Turkish 
frontier was paralleled from the Black Sea 
to Persia. On the return voyage from Batum 
the mission visited Samsun, the port of one 
of the world’s great tobacco regions, and 
Trebizond, the latter a principal port on the 
south shore of the Black Sea, terminus of 
the ancient caravan route to Persia, of his- 
toric interest as the point where the Greek 
10,000 reached the sea under Xenophon over 
2,300 years ago. 

The mission spent 30 days in Asia Minor 
and Transcaucasia, and interviewed at length 
representatives of every Government exer- 
cising sovereignty in that region, as well as 
individual Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
Kurds, Tartars, Georgians, Russians, Per- 
sians, Jews, Arabs, British, and French, in- 
cluding Americans for some time domiciled 
in the country. It also gave consideration to 
the views of the various educational, relig- 
ious, and charitable organizations supported 
by America. In addition to this personal 
contact the mission before leaving Paris was 
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in frequent conference with the various dele- 
gations to the peace conference from the 
regions visited. It has had before it numer- 
ous reports of the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East, and Food Adminis- 
tration, and that of the mission of Mr. 
Benjamin B. Moore, sent by the peace con- 
ference to Transcaucasia, as well as the very 
complete library on the region, its geog- 
raphy, history, and governments, loaned by 
the librarian of Congress, the American 
Mission to Negotiate Peace and others. It 
has listened to the personal experiences of 
many witnesses to the atrocities of 1915, and 
benefited by the views of many persons 
whose knowledge of the various peoples in 
the regions visited is that obtained by years 
spent among them. 

The interest, the horror, and sympathy of 
the civilized world are so centered on Ar- 
menia, and the purpose and work of this 
mission so focus on that blood-soaked region 
and its tragic remnant of a Christian popu- 
lation that this report should seem to fall 
naturally under the following heads: (a) 
History and present situation of the Armen- 
ian people; (b) the political situation and 
suggestions for readjustment; (c) the con- 
ditions and problems involved in a manda- 
tory: (d) the considerations for and against 
the undertaking of a mandate. 

The report is accordingly so presented. 


The History and Present Situation of 
Armenian People 

The Armenians were known to history 
under that name in the fifth century B.C., 
and since that period have lived in the region 
where their misfortunes find them today. 
Their country is the great rough tableland, 
from 3,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, of which Mount Ararat is the domi- 
nant peak. In ancient times it touched the 
Mediterranean, Caspian, and Black Seas. 
In later days it has dwindled to about 140,- 
000 square miles, an area about as large as 


Montana, without political identity, but ex- 
isting in 1914 in two parts, the eastern be- 
longing to Russia, which consisted of Kars 
and Erivan, and some portions of the present 
territory of Azarbaijan; the remainder being 
Turkish Armenia, comprised in the Villayets 
of Van, Bitlis, Erzerum, Diarbekir, Kharput, 
and Cilicia, though Armenians were scat- 
tered more or less throughout the whole of 
Transcaucasia and Asia Minor. Armenia 
was an organized nation 1,000 years before 
there was one in Europe, except Greece and 
Rome. For over 12 of the 25 centuries of its 
history Armenia enjoyed independence 
within borders that shifted with the events 
of the times. Its last king, Leon VI, an exile 
from his own land, spent his last years in 
the effort to bring about an understanding 
between France and England, then in the 
struggle of the Hundred Years War, and ac- 
tually presided at a peace conference near 
Boulogne in 1386, which brought about the 
understanding which led to the end of that 
war. Armenia was evangelized by Apostles 
fresh from the memory of our Lord, as early 
as 33 A.D., and as a nation adopted Chris- 
tianity and founded a National Church in 
301 A.D., which has outridden the storms 
of the centuries, and is vital today. Armenia 
was the first nation to officially adopt Chris- 
tianity, with all that act involved in a pagan 
world. 

The first two centuries following the foun- 
dation of the church were a golden age of 
Armenian literature, witnessing the inven- 
tion of an Armenian alphabet; the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the vernacular; the 
thronging of Armenians to the great centers 
of learning at Athens, Rome, and Alexan- 
dria; and the development of a flexible liter- 
ary language, one of the great assets of 
national life. 

By its geographical location on the great 
highway of invasion from east to west the 
ambitions of Persia, the Saracens, and the 
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rising tide of Islam, and the Crusades found 
Armenia the extreme frontier of Christianity 
in the East. Persians, Parthians, Saracens, 
Tartars, and Turks have exacted more mar- 
tyrs from the Armenian church in proportion 
to its numbers than have been sacrified by 
any other race. The last Armenian dynasty 
was overthrown by the Sultan of Egypt 78 
years before the fall of Constantinople to 
Mahomet II in 1453. From that time until 
today the story of their martyrdom is un- 


broken. In the Persian, the Roman, the 
Byzantine, the Armenian found Aryan kins- 
men and tyranny was tempered with partial 


autonomy. Even the Saracen was a high 
racial type and reciprocal adjustments had 
been possible. The Turk to whom they now 
fall prey was a raiding nomad from central 
Asia. His mainsprings of action were plun- 
der, murder, and enslavement; his methods 
the scimitar and the bowstring. The Crusa- 
des were long ended. Europe busy with her 
own renaissance contented herself with 
standing on the defensive against the Mos- 
lem, and the eastern Christian was forgotten. 
For more than three centuries the Armenian 
people figure little in the history of the times, 
though at an earlier period 16 Byzantine 
Emperors were of that race, and ruled the 
eastern Empire with distinction. Many in- 
dividuals, and even colonies, however, played 
a part in distant lands. Europe, India, and 
Persia welcomed them. They were transla- 
tors, bankers, scholars, artisans, artists, and 
traders, and even under their tyrannical 
masters filled many posts which called for 
administrative ability, became ambassadors 
and ministers, and more than once saved a 
tottering throne. They carried on trades, 
conducted commerce, and designed and con- 
structed palaces. Nevertheless as a race 
they were forbidden military service, taxed 
to poverty, their property confiscated at 
pleasure, and their women forced into the 
harems of the conqueror. Such slavery leaves 
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some inevitable and unlovable traces upon 
the character, but in the main the Armenian 
preserved his religion, his language, and 
racial purity, persecution bringing cohesion. 

Time, temperament and talent eventually 
brought most of the industry, finance, com- 
merce, and much of the intellectual and ad- 
mistrative work of the Ottoman Empire into 
Armenian hands. 

The progress of events in Europe brought 
about in the early nineteenth century a revi- 
val of interest in the forgotten Near East. 
As early as 1744 the treaty of Kainardje had 
placed Imperial Russia in the role of a 
protector of the Christians of the Near East, 
an attitude many times under suspicion by 
contemporary statesmen, but whatever its 
motives, the only genuine attempt by any 
European nation to afford such protection 
to helpless Armenia. A plebiscite in Russian 
Armenia, if fairly held, would probably vote 
a reconstituted Russia into a mandatory for 
that region. 

With Armenian consciousness of their own 
capacity to trade, to administer, and to gov- 
ern in the name of others, there came in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
opportunity to throw their weight into the 
scale for the reform of Turkey from within, 
at a time when the dismemberment of Tur- 
key was balanced in European politics 
against the possibility of her self-redemption. 
In 1876 a constitution for Turkey was drawn 
up by the Armenian Krikor Odian, secretary 
to Midhat Pasha the reformer, and was pro- 
claimed and almost immediately revoked by 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

The foregoing inadequately sketches the 
story of the wrongs of Armenia down to our 
own times. From 1876 it is a story of mas- 
sacre and of broken and violated guaranties. 

The Russo-Turkish War ended in 1877 by 
the treaty of San Stefano, under which 
Russia was to occupy certain regions until 
actual reforms had taken place in Turkey. 
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This treaty, through British jealousy of 
Russia, was torn up the following year and 
the futile treaty of Berlin substituted, asking 
protection but without guaranties. Mean- 
time there had been the convention of Cy- 
prus, by which that island passed to Great 
Britain, and the protection of Turkey was 
promised for the Armenians in return for 
Great Britain’s agreement to come to the 
aid of Turkey against Russia. A collective 
note of the powers in 1880 was ignored by 
Turkey. They followed the agreement of 
1895, which was never carried out, and the 
restoration of the constitution of 1876 in 
1908. A further agreement in 1914 was 
abrogated at the entrance of Turkey in the 
war—and the last of the series is a secret 
treaty of 1916 between Great Britain, France 
and Russia, the existence and publication of 
which rests on Bolshevik authority, by which 
Armenia was to be divided between Russia 
and France. Meanwhile there have been 
organized official massacres of the Armen- 
ians ordered every few years since Abdul 
Hamid ascended the throne. In 1895, 100,- 
000 perished. At Van in 1908, and at Adana 
and elsewhere in Cilicia in 1909, over 30,000 
were murdered. The last and greatest of 
these tragedies was in 1915. Conservative 
estimates place the number of Armenians in 
Asiatic Turkey in 1914 over 1,500,000, 
though some make it higher. Massacres and 
deportations were organized in the spring of 
1915 under definite system, the soldiers go- 
ing from town to town. The official reports 
of the Turkish Government show 1,100,000 
as having been deported. Young men were 
first summoned to the Government building 
m each village and then marched out and 
killed. The women, the old men, and chil- 
dren, were, after a few days, deported to 
what Talaat Pasha called “agricultural col- 
onies,” from the high, cool, breeze-swept 
plateau of Armenia to the malarial flats of 
the Euphrates and the burning sands of 


Syria and Arabia. The dead from this whole- 
sale attempt on the race are variously esti- 
mated from 500,000 to more than a million, 


~ the usual figure being about 800,000. 


Driven on foot under a fierce summer sun, 
robbed of their clothing and such petty arti- 
cles as they carried, prodded by bayonet if 
they lagged; starvation, typhus, and dysen- 
tery left thousands dead by the trail side. 
The ration was a pound of bread every alter- 
nate day, which many did not receive, and 
later a small daily sprinkling of meal on the 
palm of the outstretched hand was the only 
food. Many perished from thirst or were 
killed as they attempted to slake thirst at 
the crossing of running streams. Numbers 
were murdered by savage Kurds, against 
whom the Turkish soldiery afforded no pro- 
tection. Little girls of 9 or 10 were sold to 
Kurdish brigands for a few piastres, and 
women were promiscuously violated. At 
Sivas an instance was related of a teacher 
in the Sivas Teachers’ College, a gentle, re- 
fined Armenian girl, speaking English, know- 
ing music, attractive by the standards of any 
land, who was given in enforced marriage to 
the beg of a neighboring Kurdish village, a 
filthy, ragged ruffian three times her age, 
with whom she still has to live, and by whom 
she has borne a child. In the orphanage, 
there maintained under American relief 
auspices, there were 150 “brides,” being 
girls, many of them of tender age, who had 
been living as wives in Moslem homes and 
had been rescued. Of the female refugees 
among some 75,000 repatriated from Syria 
and Mesopotamia, were informed at Aleppo 
that 40 per cent are infected with ven- 
ereal disease from the lives to which they 
have been forced. The women of this race 
were free from such diseases before the de- 
portation. Mutilation, violation, torture, and 
death have left their haunting memories in a 
hundred beautiful Armenian valleys, and the 
traveler in that region is seldom free from 
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the evidence of this most colossal crime of all 
the ages. Yet immunity from it all might 
have been purchased for any Armenian girl 
or comely woman by adjuring her religion 
and turning Moslem. Surely no faith has 
ever been put to harder test or has been 
cherished at greater cost. 


Even before the war the Armenians were 
far from being in the majority in the region 
claimed as Turkish Armenia, excepting in a 
few places. Today we doubt if they would 
be in the majority in a single community 
even when the last survivors of the massacres 
and deportations have returned to the soil, 
though the great losses of Turkish popula- 
tion to some extent offset the difference 
brought about by slaughter. We estimate 
that there are probably 270,000 Armenians 
today in Turkish Armenia. Some 75,000 
have been repatriated from the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian side, others are slowly re- 
turning from other regions, and some from 
one cause or another remained in the coun- 
try. There are in the Transcaucasus prob- 
ably 300,000 refugees from Turkish Ar- 
menia, and some thousands more in other 
lands, for they have drifted to all parts of 
the Near East. The orphanages seen 
throughout Turkey and Russian Armenia 
testify to the loss of life among adults. They 
are Turkish as well as Armenian, and the 
mission has seen thousands of these pathetic 
little survivors of the unhappy years of the 
war. Reports from 20 stations in Turkey 
show 15,000 orphans receiving American aid, 
and undoubtedly the number demanding 
care is double this, for many were seen cared 
for under the auspices of the Red Crescent, 
the organization which in Moslem countries 
corresponds to our Red Cross. Twenty thou- 
sand are being cared for at the expense of 
the various relief agencies in the Transcau- 
casus. On the route traveled by the mission 
fully 50,000 orphans are today receiving 
Government or other organized care. We 
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estimate a total of perhaps half a million 
refugee Armenians as available to eventually 
begin life anew in a region about the size of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, to which 
would be added those, not refugees, who 
might return from other lands. The condi- 
tion of the refugees seen in the Transcau- 
casus is pitiable to the last degree. They 
subsist on the charity of the American relief 
organizations with some help, not great, 
however, from their more prosperous kins- 
men domiciled in that region. Generally they 
wear the rags they have worn for four years. 
Eighty per cent of them suffer from malaria, 
10 per cent from venereal troubles, and prac- 
tically all from diseases that flourish on the 
frontiers of starvation. There are also the 
diseases that accompany filth, loathsome 
skin troubles, and great numbers of sore 
eyes, the latter especially among the chil- 
dren. The hospitals are crowded with such 
cases. 


The refugees in Russian Armenia have 
hitherto drifted from place to place, but an 
effort is being made by the administration of 
Col. Haskell (285) to concentrate them in 
several refugee camps. The winter season 
will see many deaths, for the winters there 
are extremely severe, fuel is scarce, and 
shelter inadequate. Medicines are scarce 
and very dear. Quinine costs approximately 
$30 a pound. On the Turkish side of the 
border where Armenians have returned they 
are gradually recovering their property, and 
in some cases have received rent for it, but 
generally they find things in ruins, and face 
winter out of touch with the American relief, 
and with only such desultory assistance as 
the Turkish Government can afford. Things 
are little if any better with the peasant Turks 
in the same region. They are practically 





(285) The American Commissioner in Armenia. 
Haskell was in Armenia at the time of the Mission 
visit. 
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serfs equally destitute, and equally defense- 
less against the winter. No doctors or medi- 
cines are to be had. Villages are in ruins, 
some having been destroyed when the Ar- 
menians fled or were deported; some during 
the Russian advance; some on the retreat of 
the Armenian irregulars and Russians after 
the fall of the Empire. Not over 20 per cent 
of the Turkish peasants who went to war 
have returned. The absence of men between 
the ages of 20 and 35 is very noticeable. Six 
hundred thousand Turkish soldiers died of 
typhus alone, it is stated, and insufficient 
hospital service and absolute poverty of sup- 
ply greatly swelled the death lists. 


In the region which witnessed the ebb and 
flow of the Russian and Turkish Armies, the 
physical condition of the country is very de- 
pendable. No crops have been raised for 
several years and the land ordinarily culti- 
vated has gone to weeds. Scarcely a village or 
city exists which is not largely in ruins. The 
country is practically treeless. 

Where the desperate character of the war- 
fare with its reprisals of burning and de- 
stroying as one side and then the other ad- 
vanced, has not destroyed the buildings, 
which are generally of abode, the wooden 
beams have been taken for fuel and the 
houses are ruined. In the territory un- 
touched by war from which Armenians were 
deported the ruined villages are undoubtedly 
due to Turkish deviltry, but where Armen- 
ians advanced and retired with the Russians 
their retaliatory cruelties unquestionably 
rivaled the Turks in their inhumanity. The 
reconstruction of this country will be little 
short in difficulty of its original reclamation 
from virgin wilderness in days when the 
world was young. 


Where the Russian went he built fine mac- 
adam highways, and even the main Turkish 
roads generally built during the war, over 
which our mission traveled, were passable, 
and some quite good. All highways are ra- 
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pidly going to ruin for lack of maintenance. 
A country once fairly equipped for motor 
traffic is sliding back to dependence on the 
camel caravan, the diminutive pack donkey, 
and the rattly, ramshackly araba wagon. 
The ox is the principal draft animal. A good 
highway existed from Erzerum to Trebizond, 
on the line of the most ancient trade route 
in the world, that from Persia to the Black 
Sea, through which, in all ages, the carpets 
and jewels of Persia have reached the west- 
ern world. The distance is about 150 miles. 
The freight rate is now between $145 and 
$150 per ton. 


In the portion of Turkey traversed we 
heard of brigandage, but experienced no 
inconvenience. Apparently the Turkish 
Government, inefficient and wicked as it 
sometimes is, can control its people, and 
does govern. In the region once policed by 
Russia the relaxation froin its iron hand has 
been great, and life and property are umsafe 
in many regions. Our mission was fired upon 
by Kurds in Russian Armenia and several 
motor cars struck by bullets, and over half 
the party were kept prisoner one night by 
Moslems who claimed to have been driven 
from their villages by Armenians. 

In Azarbaijan we were also fired upon. 
Train wrecks for robbery are frequent on the 
Transcaucasian Railroad, and the Georgian 
Government took the precaution to run pilot 
engines ahead of our train for safety. The 
highways are unsafe even to the suburbs of 
the large towns. Practically every man in 
Georgia and Azarbaijan, outside the cities, 
carries a rifle. If he desires to stop a traveler 
on the highway he motions or calls to him, 
and if unheeded fires at him. 

The relief work consists of the allotment 
made to the Transcaucasus from the unex- 
pended balance of the hundred millions ap- 
propriated by Congress for relief in allied 
countries, and of the funds contributed 
through the American Committee for Relief 
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in the Near East. All circumstances con- 
sidered, the relief admimistration in the 
Transcausasus seems to have been con- 
ducted with more than average energy. It 
has rescued the refugees there from starva- 
tion, and brought the mame of America to a 
height of sympathy and esteem it has never 
before enjoyed in this region. It extends 
now throughout the Near East, and is felt 
by the wild, ragged Kurd, the plausible 
Georgian, the suspicious Azerbaijan, the able 
Armenian, and the grave Turk with equal 
seriousness. With it or probably because of 
it there has come widespread knowledge of 
the Fourteen Points submitted by the Presi- 
dent, and “self-determination” has been 
quoted to the mission by wild Arabs from 
Shamar and Basra, by every Government in 
Transcaucasia; by the mountaineers of 
Daghestan, the dignified and able chiefs of 
the Turkish Nationalist movement at Sivas 
and Erzerum, and the nomad Kurds who 10 
minutes before had fired at our party think- 
ing us to be Armenians. Undoubtedly some 
charges of corruption on the part of native 
officials connected with the relief could be 
substantiated. Charges of partiality favor- 
ing Christian against Moslem in equal com- 
munication and other causes there has been 
inefficiency on the part of American officials 
and employees. Enthusiastic young Ameri- 
cans out of touch with the sources of their 
funds, confronted with the horrors of famine 
in a refugee population, drew drafts on the 
good faith and generosity of their country- 
men, a procedure not usual in the business 
world, but drafts that were honored never- 
theless. Any criticism of unbusinesslike 
methods must be accompanied with the 
statement of work accomplished, which has 
been very great and very creditable to Amer- 
ica and her splendid citizens who have so 
generously contributed to this cause. Col. 
Haskell has reorganized the work in the 


Transcaucasus and is getting better results. 


In some way funds must be found and this 
work must be continued and the people be 
sustained until they can harvest a crop. If 
seed is available for planting, a crop should 
be due in August, 1920. Even this prospec- 
tive amelioration only applies to those re- 
possessed of their lands. 

There is much to show that, left to them- 
selves, the Turk and the Armenian when 
left without official instigation have hitherto 
been able to live together in peace. Their 
existence side by side on the same soil for 
five centuries unmistakably indicates their 
interdependence and mutual interest. The 
aged Vali of Erzerum, a man old in years 
and in official experience, informed us that in 
his youth, before massacres began under 
Abdul Hamid, the Turk and the Armenian 
lived in peace and confidence. The Turk 
making the pilgrimage to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina left his family and prop- 
erty with his Armenian neighbor; similarly 
the Armenian on the eve of a journey in- 
trusted his treasures to his Turkish friend. 
Testimony is universal that the massacres 
have always been ordered from Constanti- 
nople. Some Turkish officials were pointed 
out to us by American missionaries as hav- 
ing refused to carry out the 1915 order for 
deportation. That order is universally at- 
tributed to the Committee of Union and 
Progress, of which Enver Bey and Talaat 
Bey and Djemal Pasha were the leaders. A 
court has been sitting in the capital practi- 
cally since the armistice, and one man, an 
unimportant subordinate, has been hung. 
Talaat, Enver, and Djemal are at large, and 
a group of men charged with various crimes 
against the laws of war are at Malta in cus- 
tody of the British, unpunished, except as 
restrained from personal liberty. Various 
rumors place Enver Bey as scheming in the 
Transcaucasus, and a French officer is au- 
thority for the statement that he has been 
in Tiflis within two months conferring with 
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Government officials. This man is in Turk- 
ish eyes a heroic figure; risen from obscurity 
by his own efforts, allied by marriage to the 
Imperial House of Osman, credited with 
military ability, the possibilities of disturb- 
ance are very great should he appear in 
command of Moslem irregulars on the Azar- 
baijan-Armenian frontier. 

Such are conditions today in the regions 
where the remnant of the Armenian people 
exist; roads and lands almost back to the 
wild; starvation only kept off by American 
relief; villages and towns in ruins; brigand- 
age rampant in the Transcaucasus; lack of 
medicines and warm clothing; winter coming 
on in a treeless land without coal. We saw 
nothing to prove that Armenians who have 
returned to their homes in Turkey are in 
danger of their lives, but their natural ap- 
prehension has been greatly increased by 
unbalanced advice given by officers on the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from certain 
regions. The events at Smyrna have un- 
doubtedly cheapened every Christian life in 
Turkey, the landing of the Greeks there be- 
ing looked upon by the Turks as deliberate 
violation by the Allies of the terms of their 
armistice and the probable forerunner of 
further unwarranted aggression. The moral 
responsibility for present unrest throughout 
Turkey is very heavy on foreign powers. 
Meantime, the Armenian, unarmed at the 
time of the deportations and massacres, a 
brave soldier by thousands in the armies of 
Russia, France, and America during the war, 
is still unarmed in a land where every man 
but himself carries a rifle. 


The Political Situation and Suggestions 
For Readjustment 


In seeking a remedy for political condi- 
tions which shriek of misery, ruin, starva- 
tion, and all the melancholy aftermath, not 
only of honorable warfare, but of beastial 
brutality unrestrained by God or man, but 


which nevertheless prevail under an existing 
government with which the powers of Eu- 
rope have long been willing to treat on terms 
of equal'ty, one’s first impulse is to inquire 
as to the possibility of reform from within. 
The machinery of government existing, can 
it be repaired and made a going concern, 


affording to its people the guarantees of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which 
the modern world expects of its govern- 
ments? The case of the Turkish Empire 
was duly presented to the peace conference 
in Paris on June 17 last by the Turkish 
Grand Vizier, Damad Ferid Pasha, in which 
he admitted for the Turkish Government of 
the unhappy region under consideration, the 
commission of “misdeeds which are such as 
to make the conscience of mankind shudder 
with horror forever,” and that “Asia Minor 
is today nothing but a vast heap of ruins.” 
In the reply made by the council of ten of 
the peace conference, to the plea of the 
Grand Vizier for the life of his Empire the 
probability of that Government being about 
to accomplish reforms from within which will 
satisfy modern requirements and perhaps 
make amends for past crimes, is well 
weighed in the following words: 


“Yet in all these changes there has been 
no case found either in Europe or in Asia or 
in Africa in which the establishment of Turk- 
ish rule in any country has not been followed 
by diminution of prosperity in that country. 
Neither is there any case to be found in 
which the withdrawal of Turkish rule has 
not been followed by material prosperity and 
a rise in culture. Never among the Chris- 
tians in Europe, nor among the Moslems in 
Syria, Arabia, or Africa has the Turk done 
other than destroy wherever he has con- 
quered. Never has he shown that he is able 
to develop in peace what he has gained in 
war. Not in this direction his talents 
lie.” It seems likely, therefore, that as far 
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as the Armenians are concerned, the Turk 
has had his day and that further uncon- 
trolled opportunity will be denied him. 
With the break-up of Russia the Trans- 
caucasus found itself adrift. This Trans- 
caucasian region is ethnographically one of 
the most complicated in the world. In all 
ages it has been one of the great highways 
for mankind. Here stragglers and racial 
remnants have lodged during all the cen- 
turies that the tides of migration have swept 
the base of the great Caucasus Range, until 
today its small-area contains five great ra- 
cial groups, divided into some 40 distinct 
Nine of these have arrived in com- 
paratively recent times, but the remaining 
31 are more or less indigenous. There are 
here 25 purely Caucasian races. The racial 
diversity is complicated by the fact that with 
the exception of the fairly compact group of 
Georgians, and one of Tartars, these peoples 
are inextricably commingled throughout the 
region. Their civilization varies from the 
mountain savage to individuals of the high- 
est types. Of the 40 distinct races, the most 
important groups are the Georgians, the 
Azarbaijanese Tartars, and the Armenians. 


races. 


A transcaucasian conferederation formed 
by all the peoples in that region was followed 
by an alignment in three small Republics, 
Georgia, Azarbaijan, and Armenia. Georgia 
is Christian and its Iberian population are in 
the majority; Azarbaijan is Tartar and Mos- 
lem; Armenia is made up of the former 
provinces that composed Russian Armenia, 
less the part that went to Azarbaijan in the 
split, and the majority of its people are the 
blood brothers of the Armenians of Turkey 
in Asia. These republics have been recog- 
nized by none of the powers except Turkey. 
The Armenian Republic seeks at the peace 
conference a union with the Turkish Armen- 
ians and the creation of an Armenian state 
to include Russian Armenia and the six 
Turkish Vilayets (Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, 
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Kharput, Sivas, Erzerum) and Cilicia, to be 
governed by a mandatory of the great 
powers during a transition state of a term 
of years in which Armenians of the disper- 
sion may return to their homes, and consti- 
tuent assembly be held to determine the 
form of the eventual permanent Govern- 
ment. Georgia and Azarbaijan ask inde- 
pendence at the peace conference with cer- 
tain adjustments of disputed boundaries in 
which all Transcaucasia is interested. 

Both Georgia and Azarbaijan, living on 
the salvage from the wreck of Russia, have 
persuaded themselves that the civilization 
and governmental and business machinery 
they have taken over have been theirs from 
the beginning. The Georgians, with a church 
of their own antedating that of Russia and 
traditions of a Georgian dynasty of Armen- 
ian origin which reigned in Tiflis for a thou- 
sand years before Russia took over the 
country in 1802, are a very proud and plaus- 
ible race. They have been much influenced 
by the proximity of bolshevism, fly the red 
flag of revolution over their own, and have 
nationalized land, taking it from the original 
owners without compensation, to sell to 
peasants. This measure has been unsatisfac- 
tory to both peasant and proprietor. The 
Azarbaijanese are Tartars by blood and 
Moslem by religion and sympathy. The 
varied topography of their little country and 
the diversity of its products make them more 
independent of outside help than either of 
the other Transcaucasian Republics. Both 
Georgian and Azarbaijan Governments live 
in terror of the forces of Deniken coming 
south of the Caucasus Mountains. Georgia 
has her little army on her northern frontier; 
and Azarbaijan has a tacit agreement with 
Gen. Deniken to refrain from hostilities 
against him in return for immunity from at- 
tack by his gunboats on the Caspian Sea. 

The Russian Armenians are the blood 
brothers of those in Turkey, and came under 
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Russian domination in 1878. They absorbed 
many Russian manners and customs, and 
the wealth and ability of the race gave them 
a predominant role in the Transcaucasus 
under Russia. Tiflis, which was the Russian 
capital, has probably the largest Armenian 
population of any city in the world except 
New York and Constantinople. They are 
friendly to Deniken and a reconstituted 
Russia, and their refusal to join Georgia and 


Azarbaijan against Deniken caused the 
break-up of the Transcaucasian Federation. 


The dominant civilization in Transcauca- 
sia is Russian. Everything worth while in 
the country is due to Russian money and 
Russian enterprise. Besides this common 
bond, those countries are interdependent in 
the matter of transportation. From Tiflis, 
the capital of Georgia, a railroad runs west 
to the Black Sea at Batum and east to the 
Caspian Sea at Baku, the capital of Azar- 
baijan; and south to Erivan, the capital of 
the Republic of Armenia. The road is one 
of system, of the Russian gauge, with the 
three radii from Tiflis, each ending in a dif- 
ferent country something like the following: 


Batum ————————- Tiflis ————————_ Baku 
On Black Sea_ (Georgia) On Caspian Sea 
(British military gov- 


ernment) (Azarbaijan) 


Erivan 
(Inland Armenia) 

Under Russia the road was, of course, un- 
der one management, with shops, rolling 
stock, and policy in common. Georgia now 
controls the shops, Azarbaijan the oil fuel, 
and each of the three such rolling stock as it 
can get. No one of the three trusts the 
others; no through or continuous traffic is 
possible without an outside power guaran- 
teeing the return of the rolling stock when 
it passes from one jurisdiction to another. 
Georgia does not hesitate to embargo freight 
against Armenia, and from her position of 
vantage simply censors the railroad traffic to 


that unfortunate country. Azarbaijan con- 
trols the fuel supply and combines with 
Georgia against Armenia, which alone of 
the three has nothing by which to exert lev- 
erage. The railroad can neither be consoli- 
dated nor properly operated under native 
control. Roadbed and rolling stock are rap- 
idly deteriorating. An example of the power 
of Georgia over Armenia is that the latter is 
not permitted to import either arms or am- 
munition, though under almost constant 
menace from its neighbors. 


The three Governments from an occiden- 
tal standpoint are now thoroughly inefficient, 
without credit, and undoubtedly corrupt. 
Alone each faces inextricable financial diffi- 
culties. Religious differences, added to ra- 
cial, threaten to embroil them unless brought 
under a common control. Two of them have 
no outlet to the Black Sea except through 
Georgia over the railroad. They have no 
present intermonetary, postal or customs 
union, and, as stated, no definite agreement 
for common control and use of the railroad, 
and are in continual squabbles over bound- 
aries. Azarbaijan has no educated class cap- 
able of well administering a government; 
Georgia is threatened by bolshevism; Ar- 
menia is in ruins, and partial starvation. All 
our investigation brings conviction that the 
people in each would welcome a mandatory 
by a trustworthy outside power. Russian 
Armenia would today probably vote a man- 
date to Russia if that power were reconsti- 
tuted. Georgia recalls its ancient independ- 
ence and was never thoroughly reconciled to 
Russian rule. Azarbaijan, and Tartar and 
Moslem feels a double tie to Turkey and 
distrusts the Christian, but the more intelli- 
gent people realize that outside control is 
inevitable and even necessary to their rela- 
tions with Christian countries and that Tur- 
key is beyond consideration. So closely are 
the countries related geographically, com- 
mercially, and by the habit of generations 
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that this mission not only believes that a 
mandatory is mecessary for them, but that 
it is imperative from the standpoints of 
peace, order, efficiency, and economy that 
the same power shall exercise a mandate 
over them all, leaving for the present their 
interior boundaries unsettled. The ultimate 
disposition or form of government of these 
States, other than that they may look for- 
ward to autonomy but not necessarily inde- 
pendence, should in our opinion not now be 
announced. Their capacity for self-govern- 
ment and their ability to sustain amicable 
relations among themselves remain to be 
tested under control by such power as may 
be induced to undertake its supervision, fac- 
ing a long period of tutelage for possibly un- 
appreciative and ungrateful pupils, much ex- 
pense, probably diplomatic embarrassment 
from a reconstitution of Russia, and little re- 
ward except the consciousness of having con- 
tributed to the peace of the world and the 
rehabilitation of oppressed humanity. 


The covenant of the League of Nations 
contemplates that “certain communities for- 
merly belonging to the Turkish Empire” 
shall be subject to a mandatory power for 
an unstated period, thus appearing to recog- 
nize in advance the dismemberment to some 
degree of that Empire. This, in connection 
with the arraignment of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in the reply of the peace con- 
ferhnce, may not unreasonably be con- 
strued to apply to any or all parts of 
the Turkish Empire, as fast as they reach 
a certain stage of development. As between 
actual dismemberment and a receivership for 
his entire country, the Turk would beyond 
doubt prefer a mandatory for the whole 
Empire as it may stand after adjudication by 
the peace conference. Bad as he is, without 
the pale of consideration from many stand- 
points, there would seem to be no objection 
to action taken in his interest in line with 
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his preference if the interest and inclination 
of the world lie in the same direction. 


A power which should undertake a man- 
datory for Armenia and Transcaucasia with- 
out control of the contiguous territory of 
Asia Minor—Anatolia—and of Constanti- 
nople, with its hinterland of Roumelia, would 
undertake it under most. unfavorable and 
trying conditions, so difficult as to make the 
cost almost prohibitive, the maintenance of 
law and order and the security of life and 
property uncertain, and ultimate success ex- 
tremely doubtful. With the Turkish Empire 
still freely controlling Constantinople, such 
a power would be practically emascu- 
lated as far as real power is concerned. For 
generations these peoples have looked to 
Constantinople as the seat of authority. The 
most intelligent and ambitious Armenians 
have sought the capital as a career. The 
patriarch of the Armenian Church in Con- 
stantinople, although subordinate in matters 
of doctrine to the Catholicos at Etchmiadzin, 
is in reality the political head of the Armen- 
ian people by his location in Constantinople. 
Every people in the Empire is numerously 
represented at the Capital, the Armenians 
reaching before the war the number of 150,- 
000, with business connections ramifying to 
distant corners of the entire country. To no 
small degree the future business and indus- 
trial development of their native land will 
depend upon these men. Transportation 
lines and commerce center at Constantinople. 
Before the war Constantinople was the most 
important port in Continental Europe, reck- 
oned upon the basis of shipping clearances. 
There are well-informed business men who 
believe it is destined to become the third 
most important commercial city in the world. 
But, through generations of habit, unless 
put under a mandatory, Constantinople will 
continue to be a whirlpool of financial and 
political currents. Concession hunting, finan- 
cial intrigue, political exploitation, and inter- 
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national rivalries will center there in the 
future as in the past. Concerted interna- 
tional action for administration of Constan- 
tinople is impracticable. All concerts for 
governmental action are cumbersome; all 
concerts must have a leader to secure effec- 
tiveness, and were it possible to agree upon 
one power which should really lead, the 
reality of a mandate would exist with the 
handicap of a camouflage concert. In any 
concert for the future government of Con- 
stantinople there would still exist the temp- 
tation for single powers to play politics and 
befriend Turkey for value received. There 
must be actual control, for responsibility 
without authority is worse than useless in a 
land of oriental viewpoints. 


As Americans supposed to be disinter- 
ested, this mission was the recipient of con- 
fidences from the various sources. Turks 
when not deriding foreign efforts were de- 
ploring their effect on their unfortunate 
Empire. Without dependable centralized 
control of Constantinople, a power exercising 
mandate in Armenia would be crippled in 
administration, restricted in trade develop- 
ment, ridden by concessionaires, dependent 
on Turkish discredited diplomacy for redress 
of local and boundary grievances, and in ex- 
treme case practically cut off from communi- 
cation with the western world. It is believed 
that allied sentiment is so crystallized in the 
opinion that Constantinople must be placed 
under a mandatory that it may safely be 
assumed for the purposes of this report that 
this will be done. 

Conceded that there shall be a mandate 
for Armenia and Transcaucasia and one for 
Constantinople and Anatolia, there are many 
considerations that indicate the desirability 
of having such mandates exercised by the 
same power. If separate powers exercised 
such mandate the inevitable jealousies, ha- 
treds, exaggerated separatist tendencies, and 
economic difficulties would compel failure. 
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With all its faults the Turkish Empire is an 
existing institution and it has some rusty 
blood-stained political machinery which un- 
der control of a strong mandatory can be 
made to function. The peoples in question 
live in adjacent territory and whether they 
wish it or not are neighbors. A single man- 
datory for the Turkish Empire and Trans- 
caucasus would be the most economical 
solution. No intelligent scheme for develop- 
ment of railroads for Transcaucasia and Ar- 
menia can be worked out without extension 
into Anatolia. Natural highways through 
the high mountains of Armenia are few and 
transportation development will, with proper 
feeders, at best be costly and difficult; with- 
out access into Anatolia it will be impossible. 
For many years the expenses of exploitation 
will not be met by equivalent receipts. This 
situation would be alleviated by control of 
both regions. With Constantinople, Ana- 
tolia, and Armenia in different hands, the 
manufacturers and exporters of Armenia 
could not hope for an equal share in the 
commerce and trade of the Near East. 


The Armenian Patriarch, the head of the 
Armenian Protestants, and others at Con- 
stantinople, on our return from Armenia, 
called and volunteered the belief that the 
Armenian question could not be settled 
within the boundaries of that country, and 
that they were prepared to pass under a 
single mandate which should include the 
other parts of the Turkish Empire. In a later 
written statement, however, * they modified 
this stating that while “Different nations of 
this Empire may enjoy the help of the same 
mandatory power” they felt that to bring 
Armenia under the same system of adminis- 
tration as that of the Turks would defeat the 
object of the development of Armenian 





* See Exhibit B, joint letter, Oct. 15, 1919, from 
Armenian Patriarch, Catholic Armenian Patri- 
archate, and the Vekil of Armenian Protestant 
Community. (To be printed next issue—J.H.T.) 
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ideals, “because by assuring the individual 
rights of a people the national rights and 
ideals of the same people can not necessarily 
be assured”; that “Giving a good govern- 
ment to the whole Turkish Empire will not 
induce the Armenians to gather to their 
native land. They will still be a scattered 
people, etc.” 

A party of distinguished Turks, including 
a former cabinet minister of high standing 
and a diplomat who for eight years repre- 
sented his country at one of the European 
courts, stated that as between the independ- 
ence of Turkey as it existed in 1914, and a 
mandate for the Empire given to the United 
States they greatly preferred the latter and 
believed that they spoke for the educated 
classes of all Turkey. 

It has been very evident to this mission 
that Turkey would not object to a single 
disinterested power taking a mandate for 
her territory as outlined in the armistice with 
the Allies, and that it could be accomplished 
with a minimum of foreign soldiery, where 
an attempt to carve out territory for any 
particular region would mean a strong for- 
eign force in constant occupation for many 
years. The aim of the Nationalist, or Na- 
tional Defense Party, as its adherents style 
it, as stated by Mustapha Kemal Pasha, its 
head, is the preservation of the territorial 
integrity of the Empire under a mandatory 
of a single disinterested power, preferably 
America. 

The mission, while at Sivas, had a confer- 
ence with the chiefs of this party, which held 
a congress at Erzerum in July and one at 
Sivas in September. This movement has 
been the cause of much apprehension on the 
part of those interested in the fate of the 
Armenians, to whose safety it has been sup- 
posed to portend danger. The leader, Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, is a former general 
officer in the Turkish Army, who com- 
manded with distinction an army corps at 





the Dardanelles, and appears to be a young 
man of force and keen intelligence. He is 
supposed to have resigned from the army to 
lead this movement. It sought, as a means to 
its end, the overthrow of the Ferid Pasha 
cabinet, which has since fallen, claiming that 
it was entirely under the influence of one of 
the great powers which itself desires a man- 
date for the Empire. While professing entire 
loyalty to the Sultan the Nationalist leader 
had gone to the extremity of cutting all 
official telegraph communications between 
the capital and the interior, pending the re- 
moval of the cabinet. The fall of the Damad 
Ferid Pasha ministry in October would seem 
to put the Empire behind the movement, for 
the Turkish officials in the interior were al- 
ready identified with it. In a statement given 
out on October 15, Mustapha Kemal* said: 

“The Nationalist Party recognized the 
necessity of the aid of an impartial foreign 
country. It is our aim to secure the develop- 
ment of Turkey as she stood at the armistice. 
We have no expansionist plans, but it is our 
conviction that Turkey can be made a rich 
and prosperous country if she can get a good 
government. Our Government has become 
weakened through foreign interference and 
intrigues. After all our experience we are 
sure that America is the only country able 
to help us. We guarantee no new Turkish 
violences against the Armenians will take 
place.” 

The events of the Greek occupation of 
Smyrna and the uneasiness produced by the 
activities and propaganda of certain Europ- 
ean powers have so stirred the Turkish peo- 





*See Exhibits “C”, Statement of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha concerning organization, objects, 
“League for Defense of the Rights of Anatolia and 
Roumelia”; “D,” Gen. Harbord’s letter, Oct. 9, 
1919, to Mustapha Kemal; “E,” Declaration of the 
Congress of Sivas; “F,” Resolution of National 
Congress of Sivas addressed to Senate of the United 
States of America requesting that senatorial com- 
mittee visit and investigate conditions within Otto- 
man Empire. (Printed in Part V of this series of 
articles—J.H.T.) 
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ple in the long interval since the armistice 
that the mission fears that an announcement 
from Paris at this time of an intention to 
carve from Turkey a State of Armenia, un- 
less preceded by a strong military occupa- 
tion of the whole Empire, might be the signal 
for massacres of Christians in every part of 
the country. There is no wisdom in now in- 
corporating Turkish territory in a separate 
Armenia no matter what the aspirations of 
the Armenians. Certainly it is unwise to ia- 
vite trouble which may be avoided by con- 
solidation of the mandate region under a 
single power. Under one mandatory they 
will be neighbors. Under two or more they 
will be rivals, their small differences sub- 
jected to the interminable processes of diplo- 
matic representation, with the maintenance 
of duplicate and parallel establishments in 
many lines of governmental activity. Only 
under a single mandatory can the matter of 
ultimate boundaries be deferred, which is 
believed by this mission to be important. 

In the proposition to carve an independent 
Armenia from the Ottoman Empire there is 
something to be said on the part of the Turk; 
namely, that his people even when all the 
refugees shall have returned to their homes, 
will be in the majority in the region contem- 
plated for a reconstituted Armenia—and 
they were in the majority before the depor- 
tations took place—even though due, as it 
may be, to the gerrymandering of provincial 
boundaries and the partial extermination of 
a people. Notwithstanding his many estim- 
able qualities, his culture, and his tenacity of 
race and religion, the Armenian generally 
does not endear himself to those of other 
races with whom he comes in contact. The 
Armenian stands among his neighbors very 
much as the Jew stands in Russia and Po- 
land, having as he does, the strong and pre- 
eminent ability of that race. He incurs the 
penalty which attaches among backward 
races to the banker, the middleman, and the 
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creditor. Unjust as it may be, the sentiment 
regarding him is expressed by this saying 
current in the Near East: “The Armenian is 
never legally in the wrong; never morally in 
the right.” Even the American missionary, 


who in so many instances has risked ‘his life | 


for his Armenian charges, does not as a rule 
personally like the Armenian as well as he 
does the more genial but indolent and pleas- 
ureloving Turk. The Armenian is not guilt- 
less of blood himself; his memory is long and 


reprisals are due, and will doubtless be made | 


if opportunity offers. Racially allied to the 
wild Aryan Kurd he is cordially hated by 
the latter. Kurds appealed to this mission 


with tears in their eyes to protect them from | 


Armenians who had driven them from their 
villages, appealing to be allowed to go back 
to their homes for protection against the 
rigorous winter now rapidly approaching on 
the high interior plateau. The Kurds claim 
that many of their people were massacred 
under the most cruel circumstances by Ar- 
menian irregulars accompanying the Russian 
Bolshevists when the Russian Army went to 
pieces after the collapse of the empire. 
Similar claim is made by the people of 
Erzerum, who point to burned buildings in 
which hundreds of Turks perished, and by 
the authorities of Hassan-Kala, who give the 
number of villages destroyed by the Armen- 
ians in their great plain as 43. According to 
British Consul Stevens, at Batum, these 
statements were verified by a commission 


which examined into the allegations and on | 


which Armenians thad a representation. In 
Baku the massacre of 2,000 Azarbaijanese 
by Armenians in March, 1918, was followed 
by the killing of 4,000 Armenians by Azar- 
baijanese in November of the same year. 
From the standpoint of this mission the ca- 
pacity of the Armenian to govern himself is 
something to be tested under supervision. 
With that still in doubt the possibility of an 
Armenian minority being given authority 
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over a Moslem majority, against whom its 
hearts are filled with rancor for centuries of 
tyranny, may well justify apprehension. 
There are very many who believe that the 
best elements of the Armenian race have 
It is believed that with the re- 
establishment of order in their native coun- 
try many of those who have emigrated to 
other countries will return. That, however, 
can only come with time, and even then it is 
doubted if many of the wealthy and influen- 
tial Armenians long domiciled in happier 
lands will return.to their somewhat primitive 
ancient home, even though such absentees 
have raised their voices most loudly for an 
autonomous Armenia. Certainly with arbi- 
trary boundaries on the Anatolia side de- 
termined only by Armenian wishes, expedi- 
ency, tradition, or even verified historical 
claims of former occupation, without regard 
to the present population, the mandatory 
powers for both Anatolia and Armenia 
should inaugurate government by placing a 
cordon of trustworthy foreign soldiers from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. With 
a single power in control of both peoples and 
boundaries unannounced except as they have 
hitherto existed, such difficulties would not 
arise. Against such combination of authority 
and postponement of delimitation of bound- 
aries is to be weighed the unchangeable be- 
lief of many that the Turk at the end of his 
tutelage will still be the Turk, bloodthirsty, 
unregenerate, and revengeful, and that it is 
unthinkable that Armenia shall ever again 
form part of a country which may be gov- 
erned by ‘him; that the sufferings of centuries 
should now be terminated by a definite and 
permanent separation of Armenia from Tur- 
key, and that this plan seems to contemplate 
a tutelage of indefinite length. To this the 
reply is that the Armenian should have no 


perished. 


fear to submit his case to the League of 
Nations—the court of the world—and that 


he must in the meantime prove his capacity 


not only to govern himself but others, and 
that at the behest of the great powers a 
plebiscite could be had and the mandatory 
at any time be terminated by detachment of 
his territory from Anatolia as well as now 
and with much greater safety to him and 
convenience to his benefactors. 

The conclusion of the American military 
mission to Armenia is that the remedy for 
the existing conditions in Armenia and the 
Transcaucasus is a mandatory control to be 
exercised by a single great power. The Ar- 
menian question can not be settled in 
Armenia. It can not be finally settled without 
answering two questions: 


What is to be done with Turkey? 

What is Russia going to do? 

Pending the ultimate settlement of these 
questions the mission believes that, for rea- 
sons set forth, the power which takes a 
mandate for Armenia should also exercise a 
mandate for Anatolia, Roumelia, Constanti- 
nople, and Transcaucasia; the boundaries of 
the Turkish vilayets of Armenia and Ana- 
tolia and the interior boundaries of Russian 
Armenia, Georgia, and Azarbaijan to remain 
substantially as they are for the present. The 
divisions of such mandate are an administra- 
tive detail to be worked out by the manda- 
tory power. Good administration indicates 
that there should be some intermediate au- 
thority between the provinces and the capi- 
tal. A natural subdivision of such a mandate 
as has been indicated would probably be: 
Roumelia, city of Constantinople (federal 
district), Anatolia, Armenia, district of 
Transcaucasia (less Russian Armenia). 

The inclusion of the whole Turkish Em- 
pire under the government of a single man- 
datory would be simpler and proportionately 
more economical than to divide it. A plebi- 
scite fairly taken would in all probability ask 
for an American mandate throughout the 
Empire. Syria and Mesopotamia, however 
not being considered essential to the settle- 
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ment of the Armenian question or as being 
the field for possible American responsibili- 
ties and interests in the Near East as con- 
templated in the instructions to the mission, 
because actually occupied by France and 
Great Britain at this time, have been con- 
sidered by us as excluded from our consider- 
ations, as is for a similar reason Arabia. In 
its belief that the Armenian problem is only 
to be solved by a mandatory which should 
include also Constantinople, Anatolia, Turk- 
ish Armenia, and the Transcaucasus, the 
mission has the concurrence of many Ameri- 
cans whose views by reason of long residence 
in the Near East are entitled to great weight. 
Such Americans are practically a unit in be- 
lieving that the problems of Armenia, Ana- 
tolia, Constantinople, and Transcaucasia 
must be considered as an inseparable whole. 


The mission has a strong conviction that 
the nation which may be induced by its col- 
leagues to undertake this mandate should be 
one prepared to steadfastly carry out a con- 
tinuity of policy for at least a generation, 
and to send only its most gifted sons to 
leadership in the work without regard to 
political affiliations. Only on the certainty 
of continuity of a nonpartisan policy would 
the best men forsake their careers in their 
own country to take up its burdens in these 
eastern lands. No disinterested nation would 
undertake such a mandatory except from a 
strong sense of altruism and international 
duty to the peace of the world in this breed- 
ing place of wars and at the unanimous wish 
of other parties to the covenant of the league 
of nations. 

No duty of this day would be undertaken 
under so fierce a glare of publicity. Such 
nation would hold the center of the inter- 
national stage with the spotlight from every 
foreign office and from every church steeple 
in the world focussed upon it. No nation 
could afford to fail, or to withdraw when 
once committed to this most serious and 


difficult problem growing out of the great 
war. No nation incapable of united and 
nonpartisan action for a long period should 
undertake it. 


The Condition and Problems Involved 
in a Mandate for Turkey and 
Transcaucasia 
This report has heretofore endeavored to 
consider the conditions and questions of 
which it treats in the abstract sense applic- 
able to any nation which might be induced to 
assume the task of a practical regeneration 
of this region. Its interest for our country, 
however, lies in the possibility that the 
United States may be called upon by the 
world to undertake the task, and the neces- 
sity therefore of knowing what it would 
mean for America. The problems for the 
United States would not be identical with 
those of any other nation which might under- 
take it. A not too sympathetic Old World, 
without pretensions to altruism or too much 
devotion to ideals, will expect of America in 
the Near East the same lofty standards 
shown in Cuba and the Philippines—the de- 
velopment of peoples rather than of ma- 
terial resources and commerce. Distance, 
our time-honored detachment from the af- 
fairs of the Old World, our innocence from 
participation in the intrigues which have 
hitherto characterized intercourse with the 
Turk, our freedom from bias through the 
necessity of considering moslem public opin- 
ion in other parts of the world, and the fact 
that we have no financial interest in the great 
foreign debt of the Ottoman Empire, give 
America a viewpoint and an advantage in 
approaching the situation that are enjoyed 

by no other great power. 

A great part of the work of the mission 
has been devoted to a consideration of the 
situation as it would affect our own country 
should it be invited’to assume a mandate in 
the Near East. The problem as a whole has 
been kept in mind while individual members 
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of the mission have made special inquiry 
into different matters of which knowledge 
is necessary to reach an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties to be solved in this 
region. Each of these studies constitutes a 
unit on the subject with which it deals, too 
important to justify the risk of an attempt at 
epitomizing for this report. They are there- 
fore submitted as appendices as follows: 

A. Political Factors and Problems, by 
Capt. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Ordnance De- 
partment, United States Army. 

B. Government in Turkey and Trans- 
caucasia, by Lieut. Col. Jasper Y. Brinton, 
judge advocate, United States Army. 

C. Public and Private Finance of Turkey 
and Transcaucasia, by Prof. W. W. Cumber- 
land. 

D. Commerce and Industry in Turkey 
and Transcaucasia, by Trade Commissioner 
Eliot Grinnell Mears. 

E. Public Health and Sanitation, by Col. 
Beeuwkes, Medical Corps, United 


Henry 
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States Army. 

F. Population; Industrial and Other 
Qualities; Maintenance, by Lieut. Col. John 
Price Jackson, Engineers, United States 
Army. 

G. Climate Natural Resources, Animal 
Industry, and Agriculture, by Lieut. Col. E. 
Bowditch, Infantry, United States Army. 

H. Geography, Mining and Boundaries, 
by Maj. Lawrence Martin, General Staff, 
United States Army. 

I. The Press of Turkey and Transcau- 
casia, by Maj. Harold W. Clark, Infantry, 
United States Army. 

J. The Military Problem of a Manda- 
tory, by Brig. Gen. George Van Horn Mose- 
ley, General Staff, United States Army. 

K. Transport and Communications in 
Asia Minor and the Transcaucasus, by Wil- 
liam B. Poland, engineer member of the 
mission. 

L. Bibliography. 

(To be continued) 








The Forerunner 


You enter forbidden places, 
My heart, 
And sing wild songs. 


You become friendly 
With the inhabitants 
Of the Tavern. 


You drink and quarrel with them, 
And even take part 
In their savage dances. 


Yet you say, 

I love beauty and peace.” 
Strange and wild 

Are your desires, 

My heart. 


184 





PoEMsS BY NuvER KouMYAN 


TWO POEMS 
By 


Nuver KouMYAN 


Strange Desires 


Wherever I would go, 
He knows before I know, 
And there he is already, 
Telling all about me. 


Whatever I would do, 
He does, 

Before even I start to do, 
Leaving me amazed. 


He takes my name 

In the public-places 
And answers all for me, 
Giving me the reward 


"Il know him” I cry, 
"For be is with me 
All the time.” 
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A digest of recent happenings among 
the Armenian settlements in diaspora 


United States 





Memorial Day 
In a solemn and mournful setting, befit- 
ting the occasion, a memorial was held at the 
Hairenik auditorium of Boston, commemo- 
rating the anniversary of April 24, the date 
of Armenian deportations of 1915 which 
took a toll of over one million Armenian 
lives. Speakers Jirair Missakian, Khosrov 
Nersesian and Hamasdegh recounted the 
story of the grim tragedy having for their 
keynote the invincible qualities of the Ar- 
menian people which have enabled its sur- 
vival. The Armenian National Chorus of 
Boston, under the direction of Miss Sir- 
anoush Der Manuelian, assisted the pro- 
gram with impressive music. 
Abbot Mekhitar 
An impressive memorial ‘service, com- 
memorating the anniversary of the death of 
Abbot Mekhitar, founder of the Mekhitar- 
ist Order of Venice, was held in Watertown, 
Mass., April 23, 1950, with the participa- 
tion of various Armenian organizations. 
Bishop Hovsep Garabedian, Pastor of the 
Watertown church, presided over the cere- 
monies. Speakers Kourken Mekhitarian, 
John Der Hovanessian, and Father Sahak 
Kogy (Gokian) gave tribute to the great 
pioneer whose institution has wielded such 
a great influence on Armenian cultural hfe 
during the past two centuries. 


185 


Armenian Independence Day 

The 32nd anniversary of May 28, Ar- 
menian Independence Day, was observed at 
Camp Haiastan, Franklin, Mass., in the 
presence of an audience which numbered in 
the thousands, assembled from Boston and 
outlying towns. Speakers John Der Hov- 
anessian, Vartges Surabian, Arthur Ham- 
parian, Ellen Buzant, and Aram Proodian 
evoked memories of the great emancipatory 
struggle led by the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation which created the independent 
republic of 1918. The event was echoed by 
the American radio and press. 
17th Annual A. Y. F. Olympics Games 

On September 2, 3, 4—the usual Labor 
Day weekend—the nation’s outstanding 
American organization for Armenian youth, 
the Armenian Youth Federation of Ameri- 
ca, held its 17th in a series of “Olympics 
Games” dating back to 1934. The site of 
the Games this year was Detroit, Michigan. 
Past “Olympics Games” have been held in 
such locales as Brockton, Mass., Hartford, 
Conn., New Britain, Conn., Pawtucket and 
Providence, R. I., Boston, Mass., Syracuse, 
N. Y. and Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams of the State of 
Michigan officially opened the games. 

The feature of an AYF olympics week- 
end is the Track-and-Field games, at which 
teams representing various AYF chapters 
compete for track-and-field supremacy. 
This year, a group of young men and wo- 
men from Providence “Varantian” Chapter 
of the Armenian Youth Federation of Amer- 
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ica, beat out a determined Watertown 
(Mass.) team, to take the covetted AYF 
Olympics Trophy to Rhode Island. Seven 
individual and team records were broken 
during the afternoon of sport, held at the 


University of Detroit Stadium, September 
3, afternoon. 


That evening, a large crowd attended the 
annual “Olympics Ball” held at the newly- 
built “Veterans’ Memorial Center” in De- 
troit. Attendance records were broken both 
at the track-and-field games, and the ball. 

The AYF Olympics are the foremost all- 
Armenian athletic meet held in this country. 


Conventions 

The months of May to July witnessed 
four conventions: The Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation in Boston, the Armenian 
Relief Society in Providence, the Armenian 
Youth Federation in Detroit, and the ARF 
Regional in Los Angeles Armenian Center. 
The senior convention was climaxed by a 
huge outdoor gathering at Camp Haiastan. 
Mr. Aram Sahagian and Mrs. Ellen Buzant, 
respective field workers of the ARF and 
ARS for the past year, were of assistance 
in the deliberations and resolutions of their 
conventions. 


Egypt 
The New Houssaper Building 

An impressive ceremony of laying the 
corner stone of the new Houssaper building 
was held on March 26, in Cairo, Egypt. The 
affair was presided over by Archbishop 
Mampreh Siroonian, Prelate of Egypt Ar- 
menians. Many noted Armenian and for- 
eign dignitaries attended the celebration 
which was a unique event in the life of 
Egypt Armenians. 


Houssaper, the Armenian language news- 
paper, published a special issue on the oc- 
casion. Speeches were delivered by Arch- 
bishop Siroonian, Mr. Avedis Chakejian, 
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and Mr. Vahan Navassardian, editor of 
Houssaper, the Armenian and Arabic ori- 
ginals of which, together with a number of 
historic and commemorative records, were 
solemnly deposited under the corner stone. 
One of the relics deposited, under deep pop- 
ular emotion, was a cupful of the soil of 
Armenia done up in a package. The local 
Arabic and French and Engilsh press gave 
extensive coverage of the impressive cere- 
mony of the laying of the foundation. The 
new Houssaper building, a beautiful struc- 
ture of the latest architecture, will become 
the cultural center of Egyptian Armenians. 


Father Oulouhajian in Egypt 

His Grace, Father Srabion Vardapet 
QOulouhajian, an abbot of the Mekhitarist 
Order in Venice, Italy, paid a visit to Egypt 
in order to preside over the commemorative 
services of the 200th anniversary of the 
death of Abbot Mekhitar, the founder of 
the Order. Abbot Oulouhajian visited the 
Mekhitarist schools of Alexandria and Alep- 
po which had been opened in his day. In 
this connection, rumors are afloat in regard 
to a project to enlarge the institution on the 
Island of St. Lazzaro. 


France 


Sayabalian Elected Academician 

Mr. Sayabalian, a native of Konia, re- 
cently was elected member of the Academy 
of Toulon, France. A graduate of the French 
School of Smyrna, Sayabalian started on 
his literary career in 1925, He is the author 
of a novel and many poems, all highly ap- 
preciated by the French readers. The cere- 
mony of his election was attended by many 
high ranking functionaries. 





Procession of Armenian Legionnaires 
The Union of Armenian Veterans of 
France, on the occasion of the anniversary 


of the Aprilian Crime—the deportation of 
two million Armenians—paid tribute to the 
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Unknown Soldier of France in an impres- 
sive ceremony. The members of the Union 
formed a procession, preceded by a flag 
bearer of the Armenian Tricolor, partici- 
pated in by representative groups of the 
veterans of the American, British, French, 
Czechoslovakian and other nationality le- 
gions. Holy Mass, according to the Ar 
menian ritual, was celebrated in the St. 
Louis Church of Paris. 


Catholicos Garegin Visits France 

Catholicos Garegin Hovsepian of the 
House of Cilicia paid a visit to France, ac- 
companied by Bishop Derenik Polatian. Re- 
plying to inquiries, Bishop Polatian stated 
that the Armenian community of Syria, 
numbering 175,000, maintain the best of 
freindly relations with native population 
and governmental circles. He also revealed 
that relations between the Catholisocate of 
Cilicia and Etchmiadzin are very friendly, 
despite the fact that they have very little to 
do with each other, and communicate by 
wire only in urgent circumstances. 


The Catholicos was to remain in France 
for one month, chiefly for his health, and 
later was to make a trip to England. The 
purpose of his mission is to arouse interest 
in the Seminary of Cilicia which prepares 
priests. 


Bulgaria 


The Armenian Community 

After his return to Turkey, Bishop Krikor 
Garabedian, former Prelate of Bulgarian 
Armenians, released some interesting in- 
formation about his former diocese. The 
Armenian community of Bulgaria, number- 
ing 25,000, the Bishop said, maintains its 
churches under the supervision of the newly- 
installed Office of Religion — a communist 
agency. The Armenians generally avoid 
speaking their minds in regard to conditions 
in the country, and as to the rest of the 
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world, they are largely kept in the dark be- 
cause they have no access to foreign papers. 
Under the circumstances, the Armenian 
community of Sofia maintains only one 
priest to administer to their spiritual wants. 


Syria and Lebanon 


The Jemaran of Beirut 

The formal opening of the new building 
of the Armenian Jemaran (College) of 
Beirut, built by the gift of Palanjian sisters, 
sisters of the late Nishan Palanjian, was 
observed in an impressive ceremony on May 
27. The opening festivities were attended 
by the President of the Lebanese Republic 
and his entire cabinet, to the delight of the 
Armenians. Responding to the expressions 
of gratitude by Armenian orators for the 
Lebanese Government’s, the President’s, and 
the people’s generous hospitality and patron- 
age of the Armenian people, the President 
praised the work of Levon Schant as the 
intrepid director of the Jemaran ever since 
its founding, and decorated him with the 
First Order of the Lebanon gold medal. 





The ceremony was attended by a delega- 
tion of three Armenians from the United 
States, Messrs. Arpaxat Setrakian, Harry 
Carian, and Alex Pilibos who were on a 
tour of the Middle East to gather first hand 
information about conditions there and to 
support the educational cause. The warm 
reception which was accorded to these visit- 
ing gentlemen in all important Armenian 
centers was proof of the prevalent feeling of 
gratitude and fraternal love toward the Ar- 
menians of the United States whose gene- 
rosity and sacrifice had benefited the Ar- 
menian communities of the Middle East. 
The local press devoted many columns to 
the visit of the three Armenians, who had 
frequent opportunities to express their grati- 
tude to the people of Syria and Lebanon, 
and promised to convey the assurance of 
their fraternal feeling to their compatriots 
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in the United States. 


Levon Chanth as Playwright 

Levon Chanth, Director of the Armenian 
Jemaran of Beirut and author of the Ar- 
menian tragedy play “Ancient Gods” has 
won recognition by Prof. Ellerdice Nichol, 
Professor of literature in Birmingham Uni- 
versity. In his book “World Drama from 
Aeschylus to Anouilh”, speaking of drama- 
tic authors of world renown, Professor 
Nichol devotes the following lines to Levon 
Chanth: “Even from distant Armenia we 
have received an interesting dramatic play, 
‘Ancient Gods’ (1912) by Levon Chanth.” 
The Professor then goes on to give a brief 


description of the setting and the plot of 
Chanth’s play. 


Discover Two Armenian Villages 

125 kilometers from Aleppo are two Ar- 
menian villages, Yacoubieh and Ghenimiah, 
each with approximately 150 families. The 
dwellers of these two villages, Armenians 
until 1914, were Latinized during the de- 
portations in order to escape from the mas- 
acres. Today only two thirds of the people 
of Yacoubieh have preserved their national 
identity. To recapture this small com- 
munity, the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union has appropriated a budget for the 
founding of a national school. The people, 
although illiterate and Arabic speaking, still 
shows a definite zeal for the preservation of 
its nationality and church. 


Arabs and Armenians 

An Arab Mohammedan youth named 
Abdul-Kader Sheikhani has published a 
book on the various episodes of Armenian 
history since the Turkish deportations. “The 
Armenian and Arab peoples,” the young 
author says, “are both peoples of high ideals. 
Both cherish equal affection and friendly 
feeling toward all peoples who have shared 
their fate.” Mr. Skeikhani promises to con- 


tinue his publication with a view to acquaint- 
ing the Armenian people to his compatriot 


Arabs. 


Transjordania 


Honored by the British Government 

Mr. Mamas Haroutunian of Amman who 
has been in the service of the British Gov- 
ernment for the past 30 years has been hon- 
ored by the King of England with the medal 
of M. B. E—Member of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire. Mr. Haroutu- 
nian attributes this unique honor to his 





people “from whom I learned honesty and 
integrity both in word and act.” The Arabic 
press of Amman congratulated Mr. Har- 
outunian on his distinct honor. 


Turkey 


National Estates 
After lengthy wranglings Istanbul Ar- 
menians recently held elections for church 
trustees. The newly-elected boards appealed 
to the Government for the restoration of 
such church estates which for years had 
been administered by individual administra- 
tors appointed by the Turkish Government. 
The Ankara authorities finally deemed it 
wise to transfer these estates to the duly 
elected boards, and while the transfer is 
completed, Istanbul Armenian papers note 
with indignation that as a result of past in- 
competent administration the Armenian es- 
tates have sustained a financial loss of over 

half a million Turkish pounds. 


On the other hand, Archbishop Aslanian, 
the center of the storm, continues his med- 
dlesome interventions with a view to ob- 
structing the activity of the newly-elected 
boards. Retaliating against the attacks on 
his person in the Armenian press, Aslanian 
has brought a 10,000 pound libel suit 
against the newspaper Marmara. 
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The National Hospital 

Mr. H. Bahchevanian, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Istanbul Armenian 
National Hospital recently on a tour in the 
United States has disclosed that the Turkish 
Government has made an annual appropria- 
tion of 15,000 pounds to this venerable in- 
stitution. It is also revealed that the Bos- 
ton Auxiliary union has launched a cam- 
paign to donate to the hospital a new elec- 
tro-cardiographic machine, valued at $3,500. 
At present the hospital houses more than 
500 patients. Plans are on foot to expand 
the various departments of the hospital to 


meet the increasing demands. 


The Question of a New Patriarch 


The Armenian national life of Istanbul 
once again has been converted into a stormy 
petrel as a result of a Patriarchal decree, 
issued from Etchmiadzin, against a number 
of Turkish Armenian clergymen. The Pa- 
triarchal Bull has defrocked three clergy- 
men and has suspended another three. Since 
all the condemned clergymen are anti-As- 
lanians, the Patriarchal edict has once again 
agitated the community, according to Istan- 
bul papers. Twenty-one newly-elected 
boards of trustees of the church have wired 
Etchmiadzin, protesting against the decree. 
On the other hand, national authorities have 
appealed to the Turkish Government for 
permission to elect a new Patriarch. The 
Armenian community of Istanbul numbers 
60,000. All the churches are self supporting, 
however, the community is having great 
difficulty in operating its schools. 


lran 


Promoted 
According to Iran newspapers, Dr. Ho- 
vaness lakhnazarian, Director of the Da- 
vidian Armenian School of Teheran, has 


been elected a member of the literary and 
scientific committee of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


ARF Leader Passes Away 


Dr. Armenag Afdantilian, veteran ARF 
leader, passed away on May 9, in Tabriz, at 
the advanced age of 65. Educated in Tabriz 
schools, and later graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Geneva (M. D.), Dr. Afdantilian 
returned to his native city in Iran where he 
was an active leader in the community and 
party life. Funeral services were held on 
May 11, 1950. 


Germany 


The Stuttgart Camp 
The Armenian colony of Stuttgart, formed 
during the war, has been practically trans- 
ferred in entirety to the United States. Only 
about 50 remain in the camp which must 
be settled gradually, although a number of 





them are incapable of transfer due to various 
reasons. By an unfortunate arrangement, 
these remnants have been turned over to 
the IRO, to be settled in various foreign 
camps in different cities. 


Greece 


Independence and Memorial Days 


The Greek Armenians observed the an- 
niversary of May 28, Armenian Independ- 
ence Day, in enthusiastic rallies held in 
Athens and Salonika. Memorial rallies also’ 
were held for the million martyrs, victims of 
the Turkish deportations of 1915. Beglar Na- 
vassardian, an Editor of Houssaper, was the 
principal speaker on both occasions. Heads 
of denominations and representatives of Ar- 
menian parties joined in the national tribute 
with examplary spirit of cooperation. 
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A Historical Novel 
of Armenia 366-400 A. D. 








By Raffi 


Translated from the Armenian 


BOOK II 
CHAPTER IX (Continued) 


Artagers 


A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The story begins in the latter half of the fourth century A.D. In his contest with 
Byzantium for the mastery of Armenia, King Sapor of Persia has treacherously seized 
King Arshak (Arsaces) of Armenia and his Commander-in-chief, Prince Vasak Mami- 
konian, and has confined them in the Fortress of Anoush. Sapor has killed Prince Vasak, 
stuffed his body with straw, and planted it in King Arshak’s prison cell. Two powerful 
Armenian princes, Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, have gone over to the 
Persian side in return for promises. Meroujan is promised the throne of Armenia, while 
Vahan, the post of Commander-in-chief. Lady Mamikonian, the wife of Vahan, an ambi- 
tious woman of Persian sympathies, is a vigorous supporter of her husband’s conspiracy. 
Samuel, her son, an intensely patriotic youth who is loyal to his king, is shocked by his 
parents’ infamous conduct. Four youthful leaders who are loyal to the Armenian King, 
Sahak, the son of the High Priest, Mesrop, the future inventor of the Armenian alphabet, 
Prince Mushegh, the son of Prince Vasak, and Samuel hold a secret conference and form 
an interim government to organize the resistance against King Sapor. Mushegh is 
appointed commander of the armies, Sahak Parthev, High Priest, replacing his father 
who is an exile on the Island of Patmos, and the Queen is the supreme authority, replac- 
ing her captive husband. Mushegh has set out to organize the armies. Meanwhile 
Samuel, accompanied by a retinue of 300, proceeds to meet his father who is expected to 
invade Armenia with Persian troops, in the vain hope of persuading him to desist from 
his mad course. Eventually, he meets his sweetheart Ashkhen, the daughter of the 
Rushtouni Prince Garegin, and learns from her that his father has burnt down the 
Rushtouni fortress, has captured Ashkhen’s mother, Princess Hamazaspouhi, and has 
laid the country in waste. Meroujan and Vahan have burnt the City of Van, and-the 
latter has ordered the naked body of Princess Hamazaspouhi hung from the fortress wall. 
King Sapor has invaded Armenia, but infuriated by the defeat of his lieutenants, 
Meroujan and Vahan, he lays the country in waste, and marches against the Fortress of 
Artagers where Queen Parantzem is firmly entrenched with a powerful force. Before 
proceeding against the Armenian Queen, he slaughters the wives of the Armenian nobility 
who had been taken prisoners by Vahan and Meroujan, after mounting their naked 
bodies on poles, and exposing them to the gaze of the Persian army. He is defeated 
at Artagers, and after a futile attempt to persuade the Armenian Queen to surrender, 
he withdraws with part of his army to Persia, leaving his lieutenants behind to finish 
the conquest of Armenia. 
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A month had passed since the historic ex- 
change of words between Queen Pharantzem 
of Armenia and King Sapor of Persia. The 
fort of Artagers was at the height of a festive 
celebration. The streets were decorated and 
colorful banners waved high on the turrets. 
All the public squares were thronged with a 
huge, milling crowd. The men and the wo- 
men, the boys and the girls were holding a 
dance, to the tune of the musicians’ powerful 
notes which rocked the very ground. Joyful 
companies of the military, in rich armor, and 
bedecked with costly ornaments, were as- 
sembled around the royal palace. Only yes- 
terday Sapor had given up the siege of the 
fort and had withdrawn to Persia. Today 
the fort was celebrating. 

One of the spacious halls of the royal pal- 
ace was superbly decorated. In one section 
was a long table on which were deposited 
costly uniforms, beautiful arms and armor, 
and various kinds of golden and silver uten- 
sils whose brilliance dazzled the eye. These 
had been brought out of the royal treasury 
which the Queen had brought with her, to 
reward all those who had distinguished 
themselves in the fight against Sapor. 

Dressed in her glory as befitted the oc- 
casion, the Queen herself was seated on a 
She was holding a 
stately reception that day. She was in high 
spirits, her beautiful face lit with obvious 
joy, no doubt enhanced by- the exhileration 
of her courtiers, although that forced gayety 
rather was formal and scarcely concealed the 


magnificent throne. 


deep sadness which was hidden in her 
beautiful eyes. 

She was passing beautiful, this wondrous 
goddess of the land of Siunis, and it was this 
beauty which had driven King Arshak to his 
tragic deed, a deed which could have been 
justified only by an excessive love. 


On her head she wore a small crown 
sparkling with jewels, which, like a wreath, 
rested on her brow, restraining her unruly 
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black curls which caressed her pale cheeks, 
and the long braids which covered her luxur- 
ious shoulders. The transparent folds of a 
white gauze covered the lovely adornment of 
her majestic head, enhancing the comeliness 
of her bewitching face. Her golden ear rings 
were hidden under the waves of her black 
curls, and only the occasional flash of her 
burning eyes revealed their presence. These 
priceless rings were so heavy that, instead of 
being clasped to the lobe of the ear, they 
were suspended by hook-shaped clasps on 
either side of the crown. Their tips were like 
bell-shaped clusters, each of which held a 
huge jewel. The tips of the two rings were 
joined together by a diamond chain which 
rested on her breast. On her neck she wore 
a jewel necklace from which hung the honor 
of the royal breast, a shining moon which 
rested on her luxuriant breasts. Her ala- 
bastar arms were adorned with golden brace- 
lets, while on the little finger of her right 
hand shone the Queen’s ring. She was wear- 
ing a purple tunic whose long, gentle folds 
reached as far as her feet, encased in colorful 
sandals, knit with diamonds. Her waist was 
braced in a broad girdle of solid gold, 
buckled in front with two shield buttons, 
studded with jewels. On her shoulder she 
bore a light mantle of fur, lined with rose- 
colored velvet. 
_ On her right, the highest position, stood 
Mushegh Mamikonian, the commander-in- 
chief of the Armenian army. Next came 
Sahak Parthev, the son of Nerses the Great. 
After him, according to rank and family pri- 
ority, stood in line the various princes and 
dignitaries of the court. Among the latter 
was Mesrop of Taron. To her left, in the 
same order, stood the ladies of the court 
and the nobility, who had entered the fort 
together with their husbands. There was 
boundless joy in all their faces, their eyes 
were shining with deep exultation. 

None of the attendants was seated except 
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Bishop Khat whom Nerses the Great had 
appointed his deputy when he left for By- 
zantium. From outside could be heard the 
sounds of music and jubilation, and the fort 
was ringing with the shouts of joy, while 
inside, there was a profound silence. Turn- 
ing to the solemn company, the Queen 
spoke: 

“After the long siege, Sapor at last has 
departed from our fort. His mighty forces 
were shattered against our battlements. But 
more invincible than the strength of our na- 
tive rocks, was your courage and devotion, 
my dear generals. ‘The Lord gave strength 
to your arms and you fought heroically 
against the ferocious enemy of our father- 
land. You proved yourselves worthy sons 
of that fatherland. Bitter and long was the 
fight, full of disastrous episodes. It was bit- 
ter, I repeat, because, besides the foreign 
enemy, we were forced to fight against our 
own kinsmen. Our enemy was led by our 
own kinsmen. The son was fighting against 
his father, the brother against his brother. 
And therein was your patriotism, that you 
did not spare your own kinsmen, matching 
their arms with your arms. I commend your 
virtue, and offer you my maternal blessing.” 

They all bowed in silence, indicating their 
deep gratitude. She continued: 

“But there are still many things ahead of 
us, most difficult tasks. We repelled the 
enemy on all sides of our fort, but not from 
our country. We defended our persons, but 
not our land. Our country, our beloved 
country, is still exposed to his barbarities. 
I have no doubt that Sapor, after his shame- 
ful retreat from our fort, will never forget 
that bitter insult. He no doubt will pour his 
venemous bile on the other parts of our land 
which are defenseless. And few are not such 
places. Some of our princes were so cow- 
ardly that they left their country and fled in 
various directions. Their castles are oc- 
cupied by the enemy. Their families are 
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prisoners in those forts, and are being held 
as hostages. Besides these, after the painful 
bloodshed of Zarehavan, where Sapor dis- 
played his beastly brutality, the enemy holds 
a large number of our prisoners. There shall 
be no rest for us as long as our brothers and 
sisters are in captivity. There shall be no 
rest for us as long as the stain of dishonor 
clings to us, the stain of our princes when 
Sapor exposed the naked bodies of their 
wives and daughters to the gaze of his army. 
It is painful for me, very painful, to recount 
them one by one, how countless were our 
sufferings, and how incurable our wounds. 
I have put my trust on the help of God and 
your patriotism, O my braves, and I am con- 
fident, that henceforth, you will prove with 
even greater zeal that you are worthy of your 
calling.” 

Her firm melodious voice whose metallic 
echo rang in the spacious hall, her animating 
words which flowed like fire from her burn- 
ing lips, made a profound impression on all 
present who bowed their heads, again and 
again, indicating the sincere assurance of 
their devotion. 

Then spoke the Bishop: 


“Our fatherland is in danger, yes, but our 
church is in even greater danger. The Per- 
sian sacrilege has entered our churches. On 
our holy altars burns the fire of Vormuzd. 
Our monasteries are filled with the magi and 
the chiefs of the magi. Our nuns are being 
persecuted, and our monks have been forced 
to serve the worship of fire. To be more 
agreeable to the Persian king, some of our 
princes have built fire altars in their homes. 
The church which was built by the toil of 
our oft-persecuted Gregory the Illuminator 
is in danger of destruction. The Persian has 
often invaded our country, often has de- 
feated us, and as many times has been de- 
feated. Our country has been flooded with 
the blood of many wars. But all those sad 
days of fight and massacre have passed, and 
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once again our people have started a free 
and prosperous life on the bloody tracks of 
the past. But now our church is being mur- 
dered, our religion is being murdered, lead- 
ing our entire people to eternal death. The 
crisis is near, and there is no salvation from 
that crisis. It is the kind of death which has 
no ressurection. It is the death of the nation. 
It is the death of the Armenians. How many 
nations, how many tribes, have been swal- 
lowed by the Dragon of Zradasht! How 
many sanctities have been immolated by in- 
extinguishable fire! We must extinguish that 
fire which has begun to inflame our land. 
We must extinguish it, if our church is to 
survive, because our church is the rock of 
our nation and our government.” 

“Blessed be the will of God, may the Lord 
preserve his holy church, and we shall be 
His devoted soldiers,” all the princes shouted 
in unison. 


The Queen rose to her feet. Again there 
was silence. With light steps she strode to 
the long table which was loaded with the 
gifts for distribution. She picked up a sword, 
and offering it to the Bishop, said: 

“Holy Father, the enemy desecrated our 
holy temples with sword and blood, and we 
shall cleanse that sacrilege with sword and 
blood. Take this weapon and set the ex- 
ample to your colleagues, how to be zealous 
for the glory of the church.” 

The Bishop accepted the weapon. 

Then the Queen picked up a mantle 
wrought with gold, and approaching 
Mushegh Mamikonian, said: 

“To you, Mushegh, who proved your 
worth in battle as the worthy son of your 
late father of blessed memory,—the same 
father who laid down his life for his father- 
land and king. It is fitting that you should 
be rewarded with the highest gift in the 
kingdom. You now carry on your mighty 
shoulders the whole weight of the land of 
Armenia. I decorate those worthy shoulders 
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with the same mantle which was once worn 
by my king-husband.” 

The Commander-in-chief knelt before the 
Lady in profound gratitude as she invested 
him with the royal robe. 

Then the Queen approached the pile of 
gifts, picked up a golden goblet, and ap- 
proaching Sahak Parthev, said: 

“Your father, Sahak, was the most indom- 
itable mainstay of the fatherland, for whose 
sake even now he suffers in exile. Your 
father’s bright star shines on your majestic 
forehead. That was seen in our last fights. 
Accept this cup, and each time you drink 
from it, be reminded of our warm sentiments 
for you.” 

The tall youth knelt before the Queen and 
accepted the lovely cup from her hand. 

Thus, the wise Lady rewarded the bravery 
of each with generous gifts, each with perti- 
nent words, according to their rank, or the 
degree of their services. The princes were 
highly delighted and their enthusiasm was 
unbounded. The Lady’s each smile, each 
maternal look, inspired them with fresh life, 
zeal and devotion. They were happy, not 
only because their services were being re- 
warded, but because they were understood, 
and merited the sympathetic appreciation of 

this gentle woman, the Lady of Armenia. 

When the awarding of the men was over 
the Queen turned to the ladies of the nobility 
who had distinguished themselves during the 
siege. Her beautiful eyes were looking for 
someone who could not be seen among the 
women. 

“Among my braves there was a young- 
woman,” she announced, “Where is Ash- 
khen? Call Ashkhen here.” 

Being too modest, the charming Miss of 
the Rushtounis had hidden herself. A few 
minutes later she made her appearance in 
full military armor. All eyes turned to the 
beautiful and comely heroine. The Queen 
embraced her, kissed her forehead, and said: 
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“Dear Ashkhen, there was a time when 
the daughters of our princes, peaceful and 
happy, used to show the skill of their fingers 
in needle work and beautiful embroideries 
with which they adorned the magnificent 
halls of the princes and the holy altars of our 
churches. Those peaceful days were ab- 
ruptly ended and the era of blood and mas- 
sacre was ushered in. You proved with your 
own example that when the fatherland is in 
danger, a woman’s delicate fingers can wield 
a javelin as well as the needle, or can handle 
the taut bow instead of the thread. You 
proved this admirably, setting the example 
before your princely sisters. And now, dear 
Ashkhen, I offer you this worthy girdle to 
brace your heroic waist, wishing you the best 
of health and strength.” 

With her hand the Queen tied the jewel- 
studded girdle to the girl’s waist while the 
younglady, with eyes overflowing with tears 


of joy, kissed her hand. 

All the remaining women and youngladies 
were likewise rewarded with appropriate 
gifts. When the distribution of the gifts was 
ended, the Bishop pronounced the benedic- 
tion. Just then the royal orchestra struck a 
tune in the dining hall, and the Queen, turn- 
ing to the company, invited them all to 
dinner. 

The crowd in front of the palace gate and 
in the square waited until evening for the 
appearance of the princes. Their appearance 
was greeted with loud shouts of joy. There 
was no limit to their jubilation. On all sides, 
they surrounded their princes, and wanted 
to hoist them on their shoulders and carry 
them to their inns, but the princes refused 
the honor. However, the crowd escorted the 
princes to their lodgings with singing and 
clapping of hands. 


CHAPTER X 


An Eye for an Eye 


“And it came to pass that Mushegh, the Commander of the Armenians, fell upon 
the Persian army, forty thousand strong, and put them to the sword, whereupon, Sapor, 
the king of the Persians, mounted his horse and fled for dear life, for, many were those 
who were massacred, and many of the Persian nobility were taken captive, wherein the 
treasures of the Persian king were given to loot, and the Lady of the Ladies was taken 
prisoner together with all the women of the Court. And Mushegh, the Commander of the 
Armenians, ordered the entire nobility, six hundred in all, beheaded, and had their 
bodies stuffed with straw, in revenge of his father Vasak who had been treated in this 


manner by Sapor.” 


After the raising of the siege of Artagers 
Sapor turned the greater part of his troops 
over to Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan 
Mamikonian, leaving them behind in the 
occupied regions of Armenia, and heading 
the remainder of the troops, set out for 
Persia. It took two weeks by the time he 
arrived at Tabriz in the vicinity of which he 
camped his weary army. Meanwhile, a 
number of companies, traveling from other 
directions, were converging on the Persian 
army. They had marched through the 
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provinces of Herr and Zarevand, and pro- 
ceeding along the northern edge of Lake 
Kapoutan, they had already arrived near the 
banks of River Aghi. 

These companies consisted of light horse- 
men who looked more like foraging parties, 
rather than regular troops, although their 
number was far from being negligible. They 
were traveling by night, and resting during 
the daytime in out-of-the-way hideouts. It 
was not the insufferable heat of the burning 
deserts between Zarevand and Tabriz which 
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forced them to travel by night, but some- 
thing else. Who knows? Perhaps they did 
not want to be seen. The companies did not 
travel together, but were divided into small 
bands, separated by one to two miles from 
one another. 

It was late in the night when the first com- 
pany arrived at Aghi River. During the 
spring torrents the river had flooded its 
versatile banks, opening a broad and deep 
gulch, through which it now flowed. But 
now the water had receded, exposing a wide 
area of sandy stretch which was covered with 
a luxuriant, verdant growth. This stretch 
dropped so far below the surrounding sur- 
face that it could easily have hidden thou- 
sands of persons from the view of the trave- 
ler above. Here, on the right bank of the 
river, the company camped for a little rest. 
Having braced the legs of their horses with 
special leggings, the horsemen set their 
horses free to graze in the bushes, while 
themselves took out of their knapsacks their 
meager victuals, ate it, and resting their 
heads on their weapons, went to sleep. But 
one of them stood guard. 

Like impatience personified, he was pacing 
the banks of the river, meanwhile gnawing 
at a piece of dried meat which he held in his 
hand. The night was pitch dark and he 
could see nothing except the still unextin- 
guished lamps of the Persian army which 
flickered in the distance like fiery meteors. 
He cut across the opposite direction of the 
river and ascended as far as the bridge. The 
murky, liver-colored current was flowing 
under many arches, disturbing the silence 
of the night with its dull stir. He did not 
cross the bridge but stood near one of the 
tall posts, and from here he strained his eyes 
and ears toward the Persian camp. He kept 
looking long in the direction, although he 
could see or hear nothing definite, except the 
dull stir of the river. The army was camped 
near the City of Tabriz, which was located 


on the left bank of the river, some three 
hours distance away. 

At that moment, on the edge of the main 
road which led to the bridge, someone stuck 
out his head like a mole from his hole and 
began to scan his surroundings. His eyes 
were so accustomed to the night, that like 
an animal, he could see in the darkness. He 
immediately espied the man standing on the 
bridge, and coming out of his hole, he began 
to crawl toward him with great effort. 

“Have mercy on a poor beggar,” he spoke 
up, when he was quite close. 

The man standing near the post was taken 
aback at sight of the vague, round-shaped 
body which was crawling near his feet. 

“These two days I have eaten nothing, I 
am starved. I shall die of hunger. Have 
mercy on a poor beggar,” he repeated in a 
pitiful voice. 

The man standing near the post dropped 
the chunk of meat in his hand, although he 
was no less starved. The man pounced upon 
the delicious morsel like a dog and began to 
chew it down, bones and all, with his sharp 
teeth. 

“You seem very hungry,” observed the 
man standing near the post. 

“How can I help but be starved, my mas- 
ter? This is two days that not a soul has 
crossed the bridge.” 

“Why?” 

“Can’t you see? Yonder is the king’s 
army. No one dares cross these parts for 
fear of the army. The roads are deserted. 
People are afraid to come out of their houses 
lest they encounter the soldiers. The dogs, 
like starved wolves, wander in all directions.” 

“Didn’t they give you anything to eat?” 

“A plague on them! I would have been 
happy if they had not robbed me. One of 
the soldiers stripped me of my overcoat 
which for ten years had served me both as 
coat and a blanket. I had bought it from ar 
Armenian pilgrim. I don’t know what wil! 
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happen to me now. I shall perish either of 
the cold or the burning sun.” 

He pronounced the last words in such a 
pitiful voice that the man standing near the 
post was touched. He lifted the military 
mantle on his shoulder, and handing it to 
him, said, “Here, take this one.” 

The man eagerly grabbed the unexpected 
gift, and blessing his benefactor, asked him, 
“Help me, merciful master, carry this coat 
as far as my dugout. It is not far from 
here.” 

He started to crawl toward his den while 
the strange benefactor carried the coat, fol- 
lowing after him. This woebegone wretch 
was none other than one o! those lepers who 
were expelled from human habitations, lived 
outside the cities, on the brink of the high- 
ways, in holes dug in the ground, and drag- 
ged their miserable existence by begging 
alms from the wayferers. In daylight, one 
could not have looked upon this disfigured 
monster without a shudder. His hands and 
feet were withered. His face was without 
the marks of a nose or lips. His bare teeth 
grinned at you. His deep-sunken eyes 
burned restlessly under his hairless, cal- 
loused brows. His voice was seared, as if his 
throat was completely ruined. 

His hut was a hole which he had dug in 
the ground, scarcely big enough to sit down, 
but not wide enough to lie down. Neither 
was this necessary because his ball-shaped 
body needed no stretching. His entire furni- 
ture consisted of a shell recepticle which he 
had deposited in a special cell dug in the 
ground. His miserable habitat was not with- 
out a cover. Four forked posts, driven at 
each corner of the hole, made a square, 
covered on top with pieces of wood and rub- 
ble, pasted with mud. This covering shel- 
tered him from the rain and the sun. He 
entered into his den, while the unknown 
benefactor stood close. Sometimes, even 
those creatures who have been rejected by 


society can be useful for something. 

“You say these two days no one has 
crossed the bridge, is that right?” asked the 
stranger. 

“No one, my master. For two days and 
nights I have been watching. I couldn’t 
have missed even a fly. Only this morning, 
when still dark, I saw two men headed for 
the army.” 

“Did you see them clearly? What kind of 
men were they?” 

“I saw them clearly, how could I have 
missed them?” And he started to describe 
the men he had seen. 

“And these men have not returned yet?” 

“No, they have not returned yet. If they 
had, I would have seen them.” 

The information supplied by this sleepless 
guardian of the bridge eased the stranger 
who, bidding the miserable outcast goodby, 
trekked back to the open air camp of the 
horsemen. They all were sound asleep, en- 
joying the rest, as does the wayfarer after a 
long weary journey. Many of the horses, 
now well fed, were lying on the ground, 
snorting and rolling, somewhat to refresh 
their weary bodies. The only man who had 
no thought of rest was he who, having re- 
turned from the bridge, checked each lying 
horseman, then proceeding to the river bank, 
stood there motionless. His shining eyes 
were fixed on those tiny, fiery specks which 
could be seen in the distance, being extin- 
guished and coming to light again. And his 
heart, like those fiery specks, was aflame 
with an impossible heat, intensified with his 
impatience. 

At that moment two men were passing the 
bridge, watching alertly back and forth, and 
conversing with each other in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“If they only have come.” 

“They surely must have come.” 

“The time was set for tonight.” 

“And right near this bridge.” 
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Their footfalls were not missed by the 
sharp ears of the leper hidden in the dugout. 
He stuck out his head from his hole and 
carefully scanned his surroundings. “It is 
those two,” he thought to himself, and 
started to crawl toward the newcomers. 

“Someone was asking for you,” he spoke 
up through the darkness. 

The newcomers were confused, not know- 
ing where the unexpected voice came from. 
The leper came closer. They saw the rolling 
ball which had spoken to them. 

“Where is that man now?” they asked. 

“This way, he went down along the river. 
May God prosper his efforts,” he added. “He 
fed my empty stomach and he clothed my 
naked body.” 

The two men started to descend the de- 
clivity along the river, saying to each other: 

“We arrived just in time.” 

“Yes, but where shall we find the Com- 
mander-in-chief?” 

The answer was not long in coming. “Is it 
you?” came the voice of the Commander who 
still was standing at the bank of the river. 

“Yes, Master,” they spoke in unison, com- 
ing closer. 

The Commander was none other than 
Mushegh Mamikonian himself. 

“Tell me what you have seen,” he com- 
manded, turning to them. 

They began to tell what they had seen 
while the Commander listened attentively. 
He was too impatient to listen to the last and 
started to ask questions. 

“Tell me,” he said, “on which side of the 
city is the army camped?” 

“On the east side of the city, a little way 
off the skirts of Red Mountain.” 

“On which side of the camp are the royal 
tents located?” 

“On the upper side, that is, at the base of 
the mountain on an acclivity.” 

“And the royal women’s quarters?” 

“To the right of the royal tents.” 


“How is the army drawn up?” 


“As usual, in the form of a horseshoe, the 
two tips touching the royal tents.” 

“Where are they keeping the horses of the 
cavalry?” 

“The horses are grazing at a distance of 
more than ten leagues.” 

“When do they intend to break camp?” 

“After three days.” 

After a few more such questions, and re- 
ceiving their detailed answers, the Com- 
mander turned to them and said, “Go get a 
little rest.” The men went away. The 
questioning was about Sapor’s army which 
the two disguised men had gone to spy on. 
The Commander was all alone now, and he 
again began to pace the bank of the river 
restlessly. He knew now the exact position 
of the army and all the details of its en- 
campment, and this information was suffi- 
cient for him to draw up the plan of his 
supremely confident project. He intended 
to attack Sapor’s army that very night, and 
his intention was as frightful as it was 
decisive. 

After Sapor’s crestfallen withdrawal from 
the walls of Artagers, the Commander was 
not satisfied with this shameful defeat of 
the King of Kings of the Persians, and 
vowed that he would not permit him to get 
out of Armenian boundaries alive. The out- 
rages he had perpetrated were so keenly felt, 
and the means he had used for the execution 
of his crimes so insulting, that he was de- 
termined to punish the beast. He had laid 
in waste all the places he had gone through, 
he had massacred all the prisoners—all that 
was quite tolerable, the land of Armenia was 
used to such ravages. However, his treat- 
ment of the women of the Armenian nobility 
near the ruins of Zarevahan had deeply 
wounded the honor of the Armenian nobility. 

That insult could not be tolerated, espe- 
cially after the words of the Queen on the 
celebration of the victory of Antagers: 
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“There shall be no rest for us as long as the 
stain of dishonor with which Sapor smeared 
the face of our nobility by exposing the 
naked bodies of our women and girls to the 
gaze of his army, remains unexpunged.” A 
number of noble youths who had been pre- 
sent at the celebration had vowed to be 
revenged. That was the reason why a num- 
ber of the Commander’s companies consisted 
of the sons of Armenian princes who had 
vowed to avenge the honor of their families. 

Having headed them and several other 
companies, the Commander had pursued 
Sapor immediately after his withdrawal 
from Artagers. He kept a respectable dis- 
tance between himself and Sapor, until the 
hatter had made final disposition of his 
forces, by turning a part of them to Merou- 
jan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, and 
the other parts to generals Zik and Karen, 
whom he left behind to keep the conquered 
territories and to make new conquests. 
Having headed the remaining part of the 
army, Sapor had headed for Persia. It was 
this army that the Commander was trailing. 
Until their arrival in Tabriz, he did not find 
a suitable location or time to carry out his 
supreme design. Now the enemy had 
reached the boundary of Armenia. If he 
did not strike now, all would be lost, because 
Sapor would cross the border, setting foot on 
Persian soil, and this would make his task 
all the more difficult. Therefore, he had to 
take advantage of the night, that last and 
only night. 

He kept lingering on the bank of the 
river, gazing in the east with full indignation. 
Joshua, the hero of Israel, had commanded 
the sun to stand still until he finished his 
fight. While Mushegh Mamikonian, the 
hero of the Armenians, wanted to command 
the sun never to come out until he started 
his fight. Sometimes his impatient eyes 
turned to the road along which he had 
traveled. He was gazing into the pitch dark- 





ness, his stormy heart constantly repeat- 
ing the words: “I wonder what happened to 
them? I wonder why they are so late?” 

Before long, several new companies of 
horsemen arrived at the site where the 
horsemen were camped. He breathed more 
easily now, these were the companies he had 
been waiting for. But they were not all, 
there still were quite a number of other com- 
panies which should arrive. The captain of 
the new companies approached the Com- 
mander and asked: 

“Did you get the necessary information?” 

“IT got it,” the Commander replied joy- 
fully. 

“How is it?” 

“Everything is made to order, but our 
companies are late. I wonder why they are 
so late?” 

“They'll show up, the night is young yet.” 

“But we have to travel quite a little ways 
between here and the army. I am afraid it 
will be light by the time we get there.” 

“All the better. At least we can see what 


we are doing and will not be groping in the 
dark.” 


The Commander smiled, but his ironic 
smile could not be seen in the dark. 

“You are pretty sure of yourself, Mesrop,” 
he said. 

“Not only I am pretty sure, I have great 
confidence in my horsemen, Mushegh,” re- 
plied the little officer. 

The speaker was Mesrop of Taron him- 
self. He was short of stature, but his tongue 
was long. The conversation was interrupted 
by various dull sounds, no one knew from 
which direction they came. Both strained 
their ears in the direction of the sounds. 

“They are the sounds of trumpets and 
drums,” the Commander spoke, “they come 
from the direction of the army.” 

“What is the meaning of it?” Mesrop 
asked, somewhat uneasy. 

















“That is the daily morning custom of the 
Persians,” the Commander set him at ease. 
“It is near daybreak, they are sounding the 
trumpets and the drums to waken the sol- 
diers, to get ready to worship the sun.” 

“Wonderful! Let them waken. Really, it 
is not a nice thing to attack a man in his 
sleep.” 

“But that is the first call, there will be two 
other calls before daybreak.” 

They started to pace the bank of the river 
back and forth until the delayed companies 
arrived. —The Commander and Mesrop ran 
to meet them. At sight of them, a tall youth 
dismounted from his horse and embraced 
both of them. 

“It seems I kept you waiting long,” he 
spoke apologetically. “But it was not my 
fault. The road which I took was very 
muddy and the horsemen could scarcely 
move. Last night’s rain had ruined the 
roads.” 

“In that case we must wait until the horses 
are somewhat rested,” the Commander 
suggested. 

“To be sure, they are very tired.” 

That gay majestic youth was Sahak Par- 
thev, the son of Nerses the Great. His 
horsemen bivouaced in separate companies 
at a little distance from the earlier comers, 
while the three retired to a secluded spot 
near the bank of the river and sat down on 
the soft grass. The Commander let them 
in on the information which ke had obtained 
from his spies. Instantly there was an open 
air war council which lasted until the second 
Persian call to prayer. That mysterious call 
hastened their decisions. That sound of the 
trumpets and the drums was calling the 
sun-worshippers to prayer, to the worship 
of the sun, but to the Armenian pledgers, it 
was the call to fight and bloodshed. They 
rose to their feet and gave the command to 
march. The third call of the trumpets and 
the drums would signalize the dawn. They 
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were determined to be on the spot when that 
moment arrived. 
** * 


It was considerably past midafternoon. 
The camp of Sapor was a very sorry sight. 
The half-demolished tents, standing there 
motionless, were deserted. The soldiers had 
deserted them, leaving behind only the lux- 
urious furniture of the elegant Persian sol- 
dier, as the trophy of the victor. The entire 
camp and its surroundings were littered with 
dead bodies. The moisture of the blood on 
every hand was terrifying. All the living 
had been taken prisoners, and not a few were 
fugitives who still were being pursued. 

The King of Kings himself could not be 
seen either among the dead or the prisoners. 
There were those, even Persians among 
them, who said he had made his escape the 
moment the attack began. He had fied in 
the uniform of one of his chamberlains in 
order not to be recognized. A number of 
fleet companies of horsemen had spread in 
various directions to make sure of his cap- 
ture. Left behind were the magnificent royal 
tents with all their wealth, the women of 
the court, with their bevy of eastern and 
western beauties, including the Lady of the 
Ladies of the Aryans, Sapor’s Queen, and 
the royal Vormizdoukht, the fiancee of 
Meroujan Artzrouni. A cordon of Armenian 
soldiers kept guard over these women, for- 
bidding anyone to approach them. 

The prisoners were huddled in the square 
of the shoe-shaped camp. Especially dele- 
gated agents were busy weeding out the 
members of the nobility as they separate the 
sheep from the goat,—altogether 600 gen- 
erals and officers of various ranks. In the 
center of the square, high upon an iron post, 
was impaled a white-clothed body, the High 
Priest of the sun-worshippers, the monster 
who had hoisted the bodies of the Armenian 
princely ladies on the posts of Zarehavan. 
All eyes were fixed on that dreadful body. 
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At that moment, on one side of Sapor’s 
royal tents, stood a common military tent, 
the headquarters of the Commander of the 
Armenians, displaying the entire result of 
his victory with all the details. The Com- 
mander himself was seated on an obscure, 
traveler’s seat which ill-suited either his 
rank or glory. He was surrounded by his 
officers, foremost among them Sahak Par- 
thev and Mesrop of Taron. They all were 
silent, sort of resentful discontent registered 
on their faces after a heated controversy. 
The Commander himself was scowling 
fiercely, as his restless fingers constantly 
pulled at his beautiful mustache, as if they 
were stopping his fiery lips from pouring out 
the fire which a few moments before he had 
vented on the heads of his companions in 
arms. No less disturbed was Sahak Parthev. 
He would have walked out of the tent in an 
instant were it not for the restraint of his 
military discipline. And as to little Mesrop, 
as the saying is, he could scarcely contain 
himself. He was so fidgety, as if he were 
sitting on thorns. 


What was the thing which had upset them 
so? What was the thing which, at the very 
moment of their victory when they should 
have been happy, that moment which was 
the sole glory and comfort of the soldier, had 
on the contrary thrown them into such a fit 
of anger? 


That forced emotion which at the moment 
was compressed in silence would have burst 
forth anew, were it not for the appearance 
of one of the Commander’s aides who an- 
nounced the arrival of the executioner. As 
the latter stood in front of the tent, the Com- 
mander asked him: 

“Are you the executioner of the King of 
Kings of the Persians?” 

“Yes, my Lord, your humble servant,” the 
executioner replied, with a deep bow. 

“We have a job for you,” the Commander 
said with a smile which was more expressive 
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of bitterness rather than sarcasm. “You no 
doubt were bored if you went one day with- 
out beheading people. But today I have 
plenty of work for you. Tell me, how many 
assistant have you got right now?” 


“My assistants are not few, my Lord 
Commander. All you have to do is to supply 
me with the work, I am not lazy in my 
office,” he, said with a diabolical smirk, and 
then added, “the King of Kings was always 
pleased with my services, and there was not 
one year that he did not reward me with a 
few villages and farms. I trust the august 
Commander of the Armenians will not fail 
to reward his servant.” At the last words his 
beastly eyes again shone with the diabolical 
smirk. 


“You will receive so many rewards from 
me which will make you forget the gifts of 
the King of Kings. Listen, executioner, our 
time is short here, in a few days we must 
break camp and we must take along our 
prisoners. And to lighten our burden a bit, 
it is up to you to thin out that multitude.” 

The executioner shook all over, as if he 
had been hit by a lightning. 

“Your men, too, can do that, my Lord 
Commander,” he stuttered after a moment’s 
confusion. “As to me, God forbid, I cannot 
stain my hands with the blood of my kins- 
men.” 

“You are quite right. My men too could 
do it if it was only a matter of massacring 
them. But that is not what I want. My men 
are very green in the fine art of disembowel- 
ing men and filling their bodies with straw. 
But you, in the service of Sapor, have be- 
come an expert in that sort of thing. And 
that’s just what I need. Can’t you see what 
a weight it is to carry living men, and how 
easy it is to carry their skins?” 

At first the executioner had thought that 
his services would have to do with the Ar- 
menians and that was the reason why he was 
so willing to accept the task, but when he 
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understood the Commander’s real intention, 
he not only opposed it, but he was even filled 
with a sort of fury, and dared to answer: 


“It is true, my Lord Commander, that we 
Persians are experts in that art. If you had 
seen it you would have marvelled at my op- 
eration. How I skinned your father and 
filled his skin with straw. I did it with my 
own hands. If one should see him now, he 
would never say he is dead. He still keeps 
his color, his eyes are still gazing, gazing al- 
ways on his king, and there, in the Fortress 
of Anoush, they are still comforting each 
other. I always do my job with supreme 
pleasure, provided my victims are noble- 
born. And your father, like you, was the 
Commander-in-chief of the Armenians.” 


The executioner’s insolence, in reminding 
the painful end of the Commander’s father 
in Ctesiphon was passing bitter, but the 
magnanimous son of the hapless father con- 
trolled his anger, saying: 

“Do you see? It means that I was not 
mistaken in my opinion about your expert 
knowledge. You love to skin the nobility, 
and to satisfy your taste, I shall deliver to 
you all noblemen. Do you know how many? 
Altogether six hundred of them. Go, put on 
your blood-colored uniform, go, rouse up all 
your cruelties and carry out the job which 
you love. It’s just delightful for me to be- 
head a Persian by the hand of a Persian.” 

“T cannot do it,” the executioner replied 
stubbornly. “Command, and let them be- 
head me.” 

“They will make you do it,” the Comman- 
der said, and turning to his guards, he com- 
manded, “Take him away, gather all of 
Sapor’s executioners, and make him do it.” 

They took the executioner away. Those 
present were eagerly listening to the conver- 
sation between the Commander and the 
executioner, after which he turned to his 
audience and said: 

“T will commit this barbarism with su- 


preme pleasure; I’ll have these six hundred 
Persian noblemen beheaded and I will make 
their skins a present to the Lady of the 
Armenians, with which to decorate her for- 
tress and her turrets. Yes, I will do that, and 
perhaps I shall satisfy the immortal soul of 
my father, that very same father whose life 
was worth thousands of noblemen, that very 
same father whom Sapor beheaded, stuffed 
his body with straw, and planted it in one 
of the cells of Anoush, in front of his exile 
king. The sacred duty of revenge permits 
me to go that far. ‘An eye for an eye,’ that 
is the adage which has come down to us from 
our ancestors. But the thing which you are 
demanding, I can never do.” 


“But why, Mushegh?” asked Sahak Par- 
thev in an indignant voice. “Why can’t you 
do it? If you are basing your actions on 
revenge as a sacred duty, don’t forget that 
this too is a part of the sacred duty, again 
an eye for an eye.” 


“In this event, Sahak, what we do will be 
an ignoble act which is unpardonable. It is 
unworthy of us to debase ourselves that low. 
We must prove that we are that much higher 
than the Persians.” 

“We must also prove that we know how 
to punish an ignoble act in turn. Why have 
you forgotten it so soon, Mushegh? It is not 
so long since the day Sapor exposed the 
naked bodies of the women of the Armenian 
nobility to the gaze of his army near the 
ruins of Zarevant. And that not being 
enough, he impaled many of them, and took 
prisoners many others. When Sapor per- 
mitted himself to go that far, why should we 
spare him?” 

“What the Persian Sapor can permit him- 
self, the Christian Mamikonian cannot per- 
mit. I am not foregtful, Sahak, I am aware 
of the savagery and the barbarism of his 
conduct. But you forget, and you are com- 
pletely ignoring that the object of our con- 
troversy is woman. We cannot avenge 
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Sapor’s crimes on his women, and that’s 
just what you are demanding. As to myself, 
I shall put his women in palanquins and 
will return them to the court of Sapor with 
all the customary honor which is due them. 
That will be my greatest revenge.” 

The Commander’s cutting imputation 
pierced the Parthian youth to the heart and 
his black eyes were aflame with fury. He 
put his hand on his diamond-studded dag- 
ger, and with a full, imperious voice, which 
was more of a roar rather than speaking, he 
said: 

“I well understand, Mushegh, that the 
object of our controversy is woman. But do 
you think that the Parthian’s heart is closed 
against that sublime and sacred reverence 
which he cherishes toward the Mamikonian 
woman? Do you think you are the only one 
who is capable of holding himself high, and 
not debasing himself to the shoes of a wo- 
man? You are sadly mistaken, Mushegh. 
In this business your tender feelings of 
chivalry are altogether out of place. We are 
at war with Sapor, and that war no doubt 
will last a long, long time. I am looking at it 
altogether from the military standpoint. We 
will keep the women with us as hostages, as 
Sapor has done with the wives of many of 
our princes in fortresses. There is nothing 
reprehensible in such an action which is the 
accepted military rule since time immemo- 
rial. As long as the war is on, they never 
return the prisoners.” 

Likewise putting his hand on his dagger, 
the Commander replied: 

“I too know that, Sahak, it is not from you 
that I shall learn the laws of war. But there 
is one thing which you don’t know. Listen, 
Sahak. You don’t know the vengefulness 
of Lady Parantzem. Behind that beautiful 
delicate and tender exterior of hers is hidden 
a monstrous spirit. You don’t know that, 
once we take those innocent women to her, 
she will have them all hanged from the tur- 


rets of Artagers. She who had the hapless 
Olympia slain and seized from her the 
Queenship of Armenia, she who had Vaghi- 
nak, the brave commander of the eastern 
regiments, slain and gave the command to 
her father, she who, driven by an old re- 
venge, had Dirith, the nephew of her hus- 
band, slain, there can be no question that she 
will not spare Sapor’s women. Naturally, I 
shall have to oppose her and this will give 
rise to a great antagonism between me and 
her which will be far from useful in our 
present grave situation. She will think it 
right to massacre Sapor’s women because 
the latter had put her mother to death near 
the ruins of Zarehavan. Therefore, both dis- 
cretion and the instinct of nobility make it 
imperative that we send the women to the 
court of Persia, and I must do this without 
listening to anyone. But if a hostage is nec- 
essary, we have that hostage in the person of 
Sapor’s sister Vormizdoukt, fiancee of Mer- 
oujan, who is with the women. We'll keep 
that younglady and that will be enough. Do 
you know, Sahak, that the real cause of our 
war is that beautiful girl? It was her beauty 
that ruined Meroujan. Meroujan was not a 
bad man, he was the victim of his infatua- 
tion, and Sapor, taking advantage of that 
love, promised her to him and succeeded in 
converting him into a scourge of Armenia. 
By holding on to her, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to restrain Meroujan, as well as we shall 
hold his heart in the palm of our hands. As 
to Sapor, without the cooperation of Merou- 
jan he can do nothing.” 

The two mighty representatives of the 
Armenians, the son of the Commander-in- 
chief and the son of the High Priest, were 
thus hotly debating the issue. But the latter 
spoke no more and left the Commander’s 
tent wholly displeased, accompanied by 
Mesrop of Taron and several princely 
youths. The contempt of the proud Parthian 
was all the more disturbing to the Mami- 
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konian Prince. He turned to one of his 
chamberlains and commanded: 

“Go, send word through the royal eunuch 
to the Persian Queen, notifying her that I 
want to call on her.” 

He stood up, followed by all the princes 
who surrounded him. He started for Sapor’s 
women’s quarters, accompanied by a com- 
pany of his guards. 

Sapor’s rich women’s quarters consisted of 
separate tents, one for each woman, accom- 
panied by her numerous ladies in waiting. 
A vast army of eunuchs watched over that 
inaccessible museum of beauty and tender- 
ness, which now was in captivity. 

Sad and with tearful eyes, the Lady of 
Ladies of the Aryans was seated in her tent, 
the picture of sorrow, buried in her gold and 
precious jewelry. Her resplendent tent was 
a veritable paradise of comfort which Per- 
sian love of luxury had designed for her. 
When the chief of eunuchs told her that the 
Commander of the Armenians wanted to 
call on her, her beautiful face turned pale, 
and in her confusion she did not know what 
to say. She was shaken by alternate anger 
and fear. She was angry that an Armenian 
general had dared to make a similar request. 
She was afraid because she was his prisoner. 
But at the same time she was more bewil- 
dered by the thought, that as prisoner, the 
Commander could drag her into his presence. 
By what thoughtful consideration could he 
have come to her? After long conflicting 
thoughts, she finally said to the eunuch: 

“Let him come in.” 

Then she added: “Give the eunuchs strict 
orders so that no mishap shall happen.” 

And of a truth, it was terribly careless of 
the Commander, that so casually, all alone, 
accompaned only by a company of his aides, 
he should enter the women’s quarters of the 
King of Kings where no stranger to this day 
had set foot. All the eunuchs were furious 
like angry beasts. Who could have stopped 


these fanatics, who could hzve controlled 
their fury, even if the entire women’s quar- 
ters was surrounded by Armenian soldiers? 
They would have cut to pieces, right at the 
threshold of the quarters, any impetuous 
stranger who dared set foot in the sanctuary 
of the King of Kings. But the strict com- 
mand of the Chief of Eunuchs restrained 
them. “The Commander of the Armenians 
will walk over your dead bodies, and will 
see the Lady of the Ladies if you show the 
least little resistance,” he threatened them. 


She came out to meet the Commander, 
while the eunuchs drew into line on either 
side of the entrance of the Queen’s tent. 
The Commander, surrounded by his aides, 
walked through the two rows which stood 
there like solid, living walls. The Com- 
mander stepped inside, accompanied by the 
chief of eunuchs. He saw no one inside be- 
cause, before his entry, the Queen had risen 
from her seat and crossed over behind the 
curtain which separated the tent into two 
compartments. The eunuch indicated with 
his hand the position of the Queen and that 
she was ready to listen to the Commander. 
And although this was quite extraordinary 
for the Commander, he nevertheless, in de- 
ference to the accepted custom, refrained 
from taking a seat and spoke the following 
words standing: 

“Greetings and peace to the illustrious 
queen of the Aryans. I am deeply mortified 
that, coming to you after such bitter and 
painful events, I can find exceedingly few 
words with which to comfort you, O illustri- 
ous Queen. However, we must be reconciled 
with the sad incidents of the war. In this 
bloody business, we Armenians are not to 
blame as much as your king-husband, O il- 
lustrious Queen. He took up arms and in- 
vaded our country, forcing us to take up 
arms against him. But I have come to tell 
you, O illustrious Queen, that the Armenian 
princes know how to wipe off the enemy’s 
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evil with goodness. You no doubt were an 
eye witness of how your king-husband 
treated our women near the ruins of Zare- 
haven, but I am reluctant to retaliate in 
kind. I shall send you, O illustrious Queen, 
as well as all the women of King Sapor, to- 
gether with their concubines and their eu- 
nuchs, who are my prisoners, to Ctesiphon 
with all the dignity and the honor which is 
due their rank. You will be escorted by 
armed companies of my horsemen who shall 
safely deliver you to the court of Sapor. Let 
Sapor see you and perhaps he shall have 
some compunctions as to how badly he 
behaved himself.” 

The Commander had not finished his 
words when, suddenly, the curtain was lifted 
and the Queen appeared. Enraptured, she 
fell to her knees, and embracing the Com- 
mander’s feet, exclaimed: 

“You are not a mortal, through your lips 
speak the immortal spirit of Vormuzt, who 
is the creator of all goodness.” 

This unexpected exhibition was so dis- 
concerting to the Commander that he was 
scarcely able to raise the Queen and make 
her sit on her throne. No less confounded 
was the eunuch who was witnessing the 
whole thing. The Lady was silent for some 
moments, then raising her tearful eyes, she 
said, “Your generosity, O Brave, shall ever 
remain imperishable in my heart. When I 
reach Ctesiphon, that'll be my first word 
to my king-husband: ‘With his noble act, 
the Commander of the Armenians has laid 
a heavy responsibility on you. You can pay 
that debt only by a similar generosity.’ ” 

Only now did the Lady notice that the 
Commander was standing. “Take a seat, 
my Lord Commander,” she bade affection- 
ately, “your virtue is so great that you have 
a right to enjoy my deepest respect.” 

The Commander thanked her and took a 
seat. He explained to her that the conditions 
of the war made it necessary for him to hold 
one of the members of the Persian royal 
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family as a hostage with the Lady of the. 


Armenians, and that he, the Commander, 
gave his word of honor, that the life and 
the honor of that hostage would be abso- 
lutely safe. 


“You may do as you please, Lord Com- 
mander,” the Lady replied with deep will- 
ingness. “We are all your prisoners, we 
belong to you. You are making a gift of us 
to our king without demanding any ransom. 
Choose whomever it pleases you.” 

“My choice is Lady Vormizdoukht.” 

“Very well. I will order the eunuch to 
deliver to you Lady Vormizdoukht, together 
with her maidens and eunuchs.” 

The Commander rose to his feet. As he 
was about to take his leave, the Lady 
stopped him, saying: 

“Only the immortal gods know, Lord 
Commander, the fate of men and the future. 
Who knows what a role women may play? 
Good fortune and misfortune climb and de- 
scend along the same ladder. I leave with 
you a pledge, as a token of my gratitude. 
Whenever you are in need, send me that 
token, and the Lady of Ladies of the Aryans 
will ever be ready to lend you a helping 
hand.” She pulled off the royal ring from 
her finger and offered it to her deliverer. 

The Commander politely rejected the 
offer, saying: 

“Your kindness, my Queen, is pledge 
enough for me.” 

He again bowed and came out of the 
Queen’s tent. 

The news of their deliverance already had 
spread among the wonien, filling them with 
boundless joy. They were prolific in their 
blessings, their praises of the man who had 
saved their lives. Were it not for the sever- 
ity of the Persian custom which restrained 
their enthusiasm, they surely would have 
rushed out of their tents, personally to ex- 
press their boundless’ gratitude. 

As the Commander came out of the 
Queen’s tent to proceed to his quarters, 
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the army of astounded eunuchs were rolling 
at his feet and kissing the hem of his clothes. 
Meanwhile, from behind lifted curtains, 
hundreds of beautiful eyes, glistening with 
tears of joy, were gazing at the handsome 
youth who had coupled his bravery with 
such noble qualities of the soul. 

He not only gave them all their freedom, 
but he even refrained from taking possession 
of the fabulous wealth which, according to 
the custom of the times, was his property. 
He left intact the entire property of the 
women’s quarters, without even touching a 
straw which belonged to them. He only 
seized the wealth of Sapor’s royal tents, to- 
gether with his army and the weapons, 
and made prisoners all the living soldiers. 

* * * 

Mushegh’s conduct was echoed in Ctesi- 
phon with genera! approval and deep won- 
der. To the Persians, such conduct was an 
extraordinary miracle. Sapor at once ordered 
the body of Mushegh’s father, which at the 
time was at the Fortress of Anoush, removed 
to the great temple in Ctesiphon. And 
to perpetuate the memory and generosity, 
he had his picture, seated on a white horse, 
painted on a golden goblet, from which it 


was his custom to drink. And thereafter, 
whenever in time of festival, he lifted the 
glass, he remembered the noble hero’s noble 
deed, as he repeated: “To the glory of the 
white horse,” meaning the man who sat 
on the white horse. 

That was the monument of the Mamikon- 
ian Prince’s spiritual sublimity which the 
King of Kings of the Persians had carved on 
his heart and on the cup of his joy. But 
Mu-hegh also had his statue of bravery 
called “Doorn Honi”, which the Assyrians 
had erected in Mesopotamia. On the bank 
of the Euphrates rose a huge ledge on whose 
flat surface was carved the figure of a hero 
in armour, mounted on his magnificent 
steed, standing over a fallen giant. The 
horseman represented Mushegh Mamikon- 
ian with his inseparable white steed, while 
the fallen giant represented the terrible 
bandit who for along time had been the 
scourge of Mesopotamia and the southern 
provinces of Armenia. Mushegh had slain 
the giant in a duel and had freed the land 
of the ravages of the monster. 

However, the statue of his generosity was 
even greater than his statue of bravery. 

(To be continued) 
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A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE ARMENIAN 
QUESTION (1878-1950). By Jirayr Missakian. 
Hairenik Publishing Company, Boston, 1950. Paper 
cover, 8° small, pp. 154, with a folding map of 
Armenia. 





This is not just another book on the subject, but 
a splendid handbook giving us in a nutshell the 
complicated history of the Armenian Question 
from 1878 to 1950. 

It is a remarkable feat on the part of the author 
that, while mostly confining himself to sources 
published after the First World War—only five 
sources dated 1891 and after are listed—he has 
been able to give us a masterful analysis, although 
there may be a few points here and there that are 
debatable. 

One of these points is the motive which drove 
Sultan Mohammed II to found the Armenian Patri- 
archate of Constantinople. The importance of the 
Armenians in the Ottoman domain at that time 
was not numerical, but commercial. At that time 
the Armenians were rivals of the Genoese and the 
Venetians in the sphere of international commerce, 
and consequently, in establishing the Patriarchate, 
Sultan Mohammed was led more by commercial 
considerations, rather than by religious tolerance. 
At the time no Armenian heirarchy existed in 
Constantinople. To attract the Armenians, and 
thereby to benefit from their business genius, it 
was necessary therefore to make an appeal to their 
religious instinct by founding the Patriarchate. 
This also accounts why Armenian trained merchant 
colonies were transplanted from Ankara, Niris, and 
Caesarea to Constantinople either forcibly or by 
mercenary inducements. I see no tolerance motive 
in this action, on the part of Mohammed II, or any 
other Sultan for that matter. It was this same 
commercial motive which made Shah Abbas of 
Persia transplant large numbers of Armenians to 
his capital of Ispahan, and even made him con- 
template the moving of Etchmiadzin, stone by 
stone, into Persia. 

Another point which Mr. Missakian fails to 
clarify is what could have been done to alleviate 
the condition of the Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire. Why should the Armenians have been 
singled out from among all the rest of illiterate, 
ignorant, fanatical Mohammedan and Christian 
elements as the object of persecution? We agree 
with Mr. Missakian that Christians in general, and 
the Armenians in particular, were denied elemen- 
tary human rights. From the very beginning, all 
treaties and pacts signed by Christian powers were 
bound to fail in their good intentions as long as 
the Turkish rulers lacked both the desire and the 
ability to carry out the demanded reforms. This 
is not an apology for the maladministration of the 
Ottoman rulers. The primary error was perhaps 
the formulation of the problem as the “Armenian 
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Question.” This formula should never have been 
created. Instead, the definition should have been 
“The Reformation of the entire Ottoman Empire.” 
Had that been done, there might have been a 
better chance of revamping the Ottoman Empire, in 
the light of such reformers as Midhat Pasha, Krikor 
Odian, Nubar Pasha and others. 

It must be stated, however, that the creation of 
the Armenian Question was not the fault of the 
Armenian revolutionary organizations. As a mat- 
ter of fact the revolution was the direct product of 
the Armenian Question. We agree with Mr. Mis- 
sakian that “the impotance or reluctance of the 
Powers to enforce the projected reforms (in the 
Armenian populated provinces) was a contributing 
factor in arousing the Armenians from inert sub- 
mission” (p. 26). Desperately, and helplessly, the 
Armenians struggled the best they could. The 
struggle had to be organized, and so it was. Neither 
that struggle, nor the organizations should be held 
responsible for the bloody suppression inflicted on 
the Armenian people. Nothing could justify the 
infamous and inhumane genocide which has 
stained the history of mankind. To assume that 
this bestial action could be justified because of 
the Armenian struggle and their revolutionary or- 
ganizations is a monstrous idea in itself, for the 
Armenian revolution was born after the Armenian 
Question had become a byword of intolerance and 
injustice. It is in vain that Disraeli and his likes 
tried to make believe that “this is peace with 
honor.” This must be another specie of honor than 
the one which we are accustomed to respect. What 
price honor! Is it not because of such conception 
of honor that the world still suffers today? 

The book is equipped with a valuable Annex of 
geography and treaties, including the Atlantic 
Charter, a bibliography, a list of documents, and 
a detailed chronology of the Armenian Question 
from 1829 to October 24, 1947. It is a remarkable 
and commendable work for those who would like 
to have a concrete idea of the Armenian Question 
in a few reading hours. Mr. Missakian has done a 
very good job. 

« *~ * 

CATALOGUE OF ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPTS 
IN EUROPE, VOL. I. By Archbishop Artavazd 
Surmeyan. Printed in Paris, 1950, paper covers, 4°, 
pp. 892. Price $1.00. 


We are greatly indebted to his Holiness for this 
valuable work which, as a detailed catalog of vari- 
ous Armenian manuscripts in the possession of 
private individuals in Europe, spares the scholar 
a good deal of onerous labor. It contains 38 num- 
bers, 20 of which are The Four Gospel copies. One 
of the Four Gospels perhaps dates from the XIIth 
but surely from the first part of the XIIth century. 
The rest are from the XIVth and later centuries. 

Few of the manuscripts presented here were 
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known from other sources. Nos. 7, 9, 26, 31 and 33 
were known in printed descriptions. Nos. 9 and 20 
are the same Four Gospels, catalogued twice in this 
publication by some error. 

The work contains a few minor errors. The 
scribe of No. 13 is not Hovhaness but his pupil 
Melkon Dpir. Hovhanness is the illuminator of 
the manuscript. Both Hovhanness (scribe and il- 
uminator) and his pupil Melkon are well-known 
prolific scribes and illuminators of the XVIIth 
century in Amida. There are errors in the Armen- 
ian alphabetical dates as presented in the colophon 
of No. 6. Priest Zakaria is the scribe of No. 8 Four 
Gospel. He always was a scribe and his manuscripts 
were illuminated by others. 

There are a few errors connected with No. 16. 
The Armenian alphabetical dates, supposedly in 
the colophon, do not correspond with the converted 
and evidently accepted date of 1617 A.D. The colo- 
phon states that the manuscript was written in the 
days of Catholicos Grigoris of Aghtamar. In 1617 
the Catholicos of Aghtamar was Stepannos who 
succeeded Grigoris in 1615-16. Thus obviously the 
catalogued date of 1617 is an error. I believe this 
No. 16 is the same manuscript that Yervand Lalaian 
describes in his catalog of Armenian manuscripts, 
having seen in Van as number 354, and dated 1607. 


Such minor and common errors naturally are not 
detrimental to this praiseworthy work. We are 
grateful to his Holiness that, at great sacrifice, toil 
and hardship, he was able to catalog these scattered 
manuscripts and pass the information on to us. 
We must be thankful to Mr. Galoust Gulbenkian of 
Lisbon, Portugal, for paying the expenses of this 
highly valuable work. 


* a * 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF ARNOLD VON HARFF. 
Published by Hakluyt Society, second series No. 
XCIV. Translated from German by Malcolm Letts, 
F. S. A. 8°, cloth binding, London, 1946. Illus- 
trated, pp. 32 plus 325. 





A very interesting book which deals with the 
travels of the German knight Arnold Von Harff 
in his own writing. Born in 1471, when 25 Von 
Harff started his pilgrimage to Jerusalem in No- 
vember, 1496, and returned to Cologne in the last 
part of 1499. In his travels he visited Alexandria, 
Cairo, Mt. Sinai, the Holy Land, Syria, Constan- 
tinople, Thrace, etc. 

It is very unfortunate that Von Harff gives a 
very superficial information on most of his travels, 
particularly about cities like Cairo, Aleppo, An- 
tioch, Constantinople, their populations, markets, 
economic conditions, etc. All he says about Aleppo 
is: ‘We crossed small mountains until we came 
for the first time into Greater Armenia. This is a 
fine and large trading town, subject to the Sultan, 
where live many Christians and Jews.” (p. 324). 
And to think that during Harff’s time Aleppo was 
a most important cosmopolitan town. He believes 
Aleppo was in Greater Armenia, which of course 
geographically is incorrect. 


Speaking of Antioch which he considers “the 
province of Greater Armenia,” he states that “there 
live many Christian Armenians otherwise called 
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Georgians. They are the Sultan’s subjects and have 
here, in Antioch, their own Pope who is called 
Catholicon, to whom, according to their faith, they 
are obedient. However, they differ with us in many 

oints of the faith. They do not observe Christmas 

ve at the same time as we do, but honor the 
newly-born child on the evening of the thirteenth. 
They keep fast forty days before Easter as we do, 
but during those forty days they eat meat, eggs, 
milk, fish in oil, and drink no wine. They also 
eat meat on each Friday in the year, but not on 
Thursdays. Their priests celebrate mass almost as 
we do inasmuch as formerly they were subject to 
the Roman Church, and even reverently, for they 
elevate the sacrament in a chalice after our man- 
ner, but they mix no water with it as they are of 
the opinion that wine in its natural state turns 
more readily into blood than when mixed with 
water. 


“Ttem: their priests have great round shaven 
patches on their heads (crowns), but they never 
shave the hair in front of the beard as laymen do. 
They generally have a cross sign shaven on the 
crown in accordance with a vow made in times of 
great pestilence. 


“Item: this Armenian speech is generally the 
Saracen speech. But in their holy offices they use 
their own language, the alphabet of which is given 
here. (page 235). 


Most of Von Harff’s information about the Ar- 
menians is erroneous. The Catholicon (correct 
word “Catholicos”) does not reside in Antioch, 
but it is quite possible that at the time of Von 
Harff’s visit the Armenian Catholicos of Cilicia, 
Hovhannes Tliguran, was in Antioch temporarily. 
The Armenians are never known as Georgians. 
Most likely Von Harff was told that Christian Ar- 
menians were known as Gregorians after their 
Christian founder, Gregory the Illuminator. The 
Armenians never were subjects of the Roman 
Church. The Armenians used the “Saracen 
speech”, that is Turkish, Arabic or Persian. It is 
true that the Armenians do not celebrate Christ- 
mas on December 25, as do the Latins and the rest 
of the Protestant world. Armenian Christmas 
comes on January 6th, 13 days after the Latin 
Christmas, as Yon Harff has stated. 


Von Harff gives little else direcily on or about 
Armenia and the Armenians. In describing Jern- 
salem he has some fragmentary remarks about the 
Armenian churches in that city, but still important 
enough. However, his book is an important source 
for research students on actual conditions in Near 
East in those days. The fact that he places Aleppo, 
Antioch, ete. within the confines of Greater Ar- 
menia should not diminish the value of his work. 
That is merely an unimportant error, perhaps 
caused by the fact that the Armenians predomi- 
nated in these parts of the Near East in those days. 


The work carries most valuable and extensive 
footnotes, a fine bibliography and an index which, 
although not complete, is satisfactory enough for 
the user. The translator from German into Eng- 
lish, Malcolm Letts, unquestionably has done a 
good job of elucidating with his introductions and 
explanatory notes, for which service we are deeply 
indebted to him. 
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THE LAND OF KHURRI in the Armenian Lan- 
guage and Literature, By Arshak Safrastian. 





This is a scientific treatise, read at the Twenty- 
first International Congress of Orientalists in Paris, 
July 23-31, 1948, which obviously has just been 
published in pamphlet form at the behest of the 
Armenian General Benevolent Union. It is ex- 
ceedingly brief—sixteen pages to be exact, but so 
compact that it would take the ordinary reader 
several hours to follow the author, to say nothing 
of comprehending the basic theme which the 
treatise attempts to prove. 


The expression “attempts to prove” is made with 
reservations, relatively, so to speak, because the 
author really has something here, and that some- 
thing is wholly revolutionary, entirely at variance 
with the orthodox views of the historians in regard 
to the origin of the Armenians. Mr. Safrastian 
takes exception with the version of Herodotus of 
the origin of the Armenians regarding their kin- 
ship with the Phrygians, and their migration from 
northern Europe during the seventh century B. C., 
now suported by a formidable array of archaeolog- 
ical students, and attempts to establish the ex- 
istence of an Armenian state as early as fifteen 
hundred years before Christ in what was known 
as the Land of Khurri, or Greater Armenia, cen- 
tering around Lake Van. In this sense, he is in 
agreement with the late Armenian scholar Nicol 
Aghbalian, as well as the ancient Armenian chron- 
icler, Moses of Khorene. 


Basing his theory on the findings of Hugo 
Winkler, excavator and well-known Assyriologist, 
as well as such scholars of antiquity as Lehmann 
Haupt, Ernest Herzfeld, Hronzy and others, he not 
only equates the Land of Khurri with Armenia 
Major, but actually makes it the first Aryan land 
of history. Quoting Winkler, he establishes the 
Aryan origin of the Armenians: “In spite of many 
objections raised by Iranist scholars against his 
ethnic theory, that the name of Kharri (Khurri) 
was not only identical with the term Aryan, but 
was the very Aryan, as recorded in the Behistun 
inscription of King Darius the Great (521-486 
B. C.).” By this Winkler meant that Khurri Ar- 
menia turns out to be first land, not only of 
historically attested Aryan origin, but the very 
first original Aryan land. 

After establishing the Aryan origin of the Ar- 
menians from the evidence of geography, Mr. 
Safrastian then proceeds to buttress his theory by 
the evidence of philology, and to this end he 
adduces a list of Armenian words which presum- 
ably derived from a common Khurrian-Khaldo- 
Urartuan origin. Some of these words impress the 
reader as quite convincing, still, as in all philo- 
logical deductions, some of his conclusions appear 
tenuous and far-fetched. It is difficult, for example, 
to see a common origin in such words as the 
Khurrian word Shiya with the Armenian word 
Dschur for water, the Khurrian word [bri with the 
Armenian word Tiyar meaning master or lord, 
or the Khurrian word Urbuma with the presum- 
ably Armenian word Korban (Ghourban) meaning 
sacrifice or holocaust, which really is not an Ar- 
menian word at all. 


Unlike the theory of Herodotus which seeks the 
Aryan origin of the Armenians in the amalgama- 
tion of the newcomers from Europe in the Seventh 
Century B. C. with the aboriginees, Mr. Safras- 
tian maintains, and he produces formidable proof 
in support of his contention, that the Armenians 
were Aryans to begin with, as early as fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, a contention which 
poses a problem, challenging the orthodox his- 
torians to revise their antiquated notions. 

Safrastian’s The Land of Khurri is a distinct 
challenge to the old school of historians, and as 
such, it is a valuable contribution to a discussion 
which was started by Herodotus and has continued 
to the present. 


—Reviewed by JAMES G. MANDALIAN 
* » * 


“THE ASSYRIAN AND OTHER STORIES”. By 
William Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
New York. Price $3.50. 





For me, and I hope for all his Armenian readers 
at least, whatever Bill Saroyan writes is entertain- 
ing reading. When he’s good he’s very, very good; 
when he isn’t, he’s still entertaining. It is said that 
that’s the main function of a writer. Personally, I 
think an artist’s first aim is not delight but truth. 
But whichever one is placed first, Bill has, and 
has always had, an ample amount of both. 


This is a new collection of short stories, including 
one or two fairly long ones. There are several 
pieces in it which are very good. “The Foreigner,” 
“The Theological Student,” “The Third Day After 
Christmas,” and, especially, “The Parsley Garden” 
and “The Pheasant Hunter” — all can stand along- 
side his best stories. The old exuberance is there in 
all of them. You may not see it as often or as 
easily as you could in the earlier stories—when he 
was a “whiz,” as he puts it. You may not see it as 
readily, because now that exuberance is tempered 
by polish, by the unity within each story. He 
doesn’t wander far afield, but keeps your attention 
and interest only in the story he tells. 

This new phase is all to the good and portends 
fuller development in our own Bill. There is a 
sense of frustration, of resigned bitterness, stran- 
gers all to the Bill we have known heretofore, in 
the two longer pieces, “The Assyrian” and “The 
Cocktail Party.” These two stories are dissimilar 
in locale and subject matter; yet they are similar 
in substance in that each deals with a writer who 
has gone on a moral and physical binge, knowingly 
bent upon the destruction of his creative powers, 
even of himself. 

The first of these two stories is, obviously, auto- 
biographical and deals with a few days in Lisbon, 
in transit. He meets many people there, among 
them, again obviously Galoust Gulbenkian the oil 
magnate. The writer is an embittered, hopelessly 
frustrated man. He gambles and drinks to the 
point of insensitizing himself. There is only one 
soft spot in his heart, the remembrance of his 
daughter, Rosey, who is far away and whom he 
may never see again. 

The second story deals with another writer. This 
one has fallen into the doldrums through the 
effects of, perhaps, New York or Hollywood, or 
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easy money, or social obligations, or all of them. 
But this one comes back to life again at the sight 
of his son who has reached manhood and is start- 
ing out to become a writer. 

Like all people, writers can and do become 
bitter. Bill has been bitter in much of his writings 
beginning with the first story of his first book. But 
the bitterness of those days had daring in it, had 
potentiality and hope in it. In contrast, the bitter- 
ness now verges on the sterile. Drinking and gam- 
bling, however Gargantuan they may be, are not 
virtues; nor is a state of perpetual intoxication, 
however intellectualized, inspiring either to read 
or write about. 

The fault does not lie in Bill. It does not lie 
in Hemingway, or Odets. It lies, rather, in the lack 
of literary tradition, of continuity in American 
literature. Writers in America who continue to pro- 
duce with unchanging integrity regardless of ex- 
ternal circumstanees are few, very few. Most of 
them become corrupted or hopelessly embittered. 

War, pestilence, ignorance, stupidity and cruelty 
can and do inflict mortal wounds upon a sensitive 
mind. You cannot ignore them, because they will 
not ignore you. These things harassed man at his 
dawn; it is a pity, but they will probably harass 
him until his dusk. In the meantime, the creative 
man, the artist seeing and feeling them, cannot 
let them destroy him, but must lead in the struggle 
against them. How? By yes—a lofty sense of 
morality, of dedication, each artist within the 
capacity of his powers. 

For long I have felt that Bill has been struggling 
with modern demons—Hollywood, New York, war, 
money, cynicism. David can still win against 
Goliath, but he must again have moral conviction 
and the strength of his convictions. He must again 
believe as in “A Word to Scoffers”—“In less than 
ten minutes after the bus left Salt Lake City I was 
believing everything, left and right, as the mission- 
ary said, and it’s been that way with me ever 
since.” 

Until David wins, we will wait. We will read 
everything Bill writes. We will enjoy reading it, 
of course; but we will keep on looking for that 
old truth, whether it be embittered or hopeful, sad 


or happy. 
—Reviewed by LEMYEL AMIRIAN 
a * *- 


“98.6”—a novel; by Leon Z. Surmelian; E. P. 
Dutton n Co., Inc., N. Y. 1950. Price $3.00. 





The harassed reader today finds himself con- 
fronted by an ever-growing mountain of excellent 
material, all of which should command his closest 
attention. The increasing tempo of the book press 
poses a problem even to the most prolific reader. 
It becomes a question of time—of picking and 
choosing. What shall I read, he asks himself, in 
the time I have set aside for reading? The answer 
to this question rests largely in the hands of the 
reviewer. Upon his advice, a legion of people may 
read, or reject, a new publication. The reviewer 
then is the possessor of an enormously important 
responsibility. 

Now, Leon Z. Surmelian, as we ail know, is a 
young man of Armenian extraction—a fact which 
alone might constrain his English-reading coun- 
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trymen to read what he writes. But after all, Sur- 
melian’s works are merely small component parts 
of the vast library of modern literature; and the 
serious reader, looking for the best, and in dis- 
regard of nationality affinities to the author must 
turn to what he thinks is best, or what he is told 
is best. We don’t think people of Armenian extrac- 
tion should read a book merely because the author 
is of Armenian parentage. We think that the Ar- 
menian American, let us say, should read a book 
regardless of the Armenian background of the 
author and if only the book is worthy of attention. 
We think this is an honest approach to the thing. 

In the case of Surmelian’s second major English 
work, the novel “98.6”—his first, the widely popu- 
lar “I Ask You Ladies and Gentlemen” appeared 
some years ago — we recommend categorically 
that all our readers get the book and read it. For 
it is our considered opinion that it ranks well with 
the best of modern fiction. It is for that alone that 
we urge attention be given the work. 

Surmelian’s “I Ask You”, and his current 
“98.6” are as thematically different as day and 
night. Whereas in the former, the author concerned 
himself with things anent his parent people, in 
“98.6” he turns to a story closer to all peoples— 
the story of the tubercular, he who is plagued by 
one of the most tragic diseases of man. 


It is fiction, yes, but it is written with frighten- 
ing introspection of the psychology private only to 
a person suffering the ravages of the malady. It 
relates of brave people, and some not so brave, 
locked within the walls of sanatoria, trying to con- 
tinue nevertheless the processes of modern normal 
living, and building a dream world of hope on 
foundations which may crumble—and they know 
it—at any moment. 


The will to live—love of life—says Surmelian, 
is never more sharply drawn than within the 
shattered breast of a TB patient. The illness is a 
treacherous thing. Though the body is slowly be- 
ing erushed by millions of tenacious bacilli, the 
appetites of the healthy become multiplied and 
more insistent in the sick man. And the tragic 
thing is, he says, that the satisfaction of those 
cravings may lead to sudden death; while he who 
successfully battles off the epicurean fancies of his 
diseased self may live to be cured. 

Daniel Moore is a young college man. The 
vistas of life lay before him, and he is eager to 
make his destiny. He is shocked one day by a 
doctor’s finding that the persistent cough which he 
had stubbornly self-analysed as a heavy cold is in 
fact the outward manifestations of an advanced case 
of consumption. Penniless, Moore enters a public 
sanatorium where he is introduced to a strange 
new world of death, fear and filth. 

Moore eventually enters a private “san” in Cal- 
ifornia where he makes rapid recovery towards 
good health. There he meets with a coiteree of 
some memorable fiction characters among which 
the more prominent are fellow-patients Grimard, 
a fast-talking Hollywood writer, and the ingenue 
Mildred, a young lady with whom he falls in 
love. Grimard proves to be partially responsible 
for his “spiritual regeneration”; but Mildred’s 
death as a result of a sudden hemorrhage preys 
on Daniel who believes that he was responsible for 
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her death, they having exercised their love, an act 
holding dire consequences to the tubercular. 

But Moore himself is eventually released from 
the sanatorium; and congratulating himself upon 
his deliverance, he enters a local college. There 
for a time he applies himself closely to his studies; 
but a trip with the loose-talking Grimard throws 
him into the company of the lusty Wanda, and 
there ensues several months of illicit Bacchanalia. 
Finally, Dan Moore finds himself sick again. He 
is admitted into a city sanatorium. After flirting 
with death for sometime, Moore is saved through 
a spiritual regeneration, and through the miracles 
of modern medicine. He leaves the sanatorium a 
new person in body and soul. 

To the person who has been fortunate enough 
never to have suffered tuberculosis, Surmelian’s 
descriptions open to his attention a new and re- 
pulsive world; yet the book is not a message of 
despair. It says that the consumptive can be saved 
if he really wishes to be saved. Sputum cups, pneu- 
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mothorax, complete repose and continence, and 
strepotomycin are only half the cure and tools, 
says he. The other half is the discovery of God, 
of the better life, the determination to live cleanly. 
Dan Moore found the formula to health after bit- 
ter experiences; Surmelian says others can effect 
their own cure while profitting from Dan Moore’s 
errors. 

The book is written in the usual Surmelian style, 
which is marked with clarity at all times, and 
with outright brilliance at others. His drawing of 
his characters is good, while his descriptions of 
the intricate processes attendant on certain medi- 
cal treatment of a patient are more than adequate. 
Indeed, the reader feels that he too along with 
Daniel Moore is taking the regimen of the TB 
patient. 

The book is readable and real. It is an excellent 
modern novel, and is “must” reading for all. 


—Reviewed by JAMES H. TASHJIAN 
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The Armenian Review 


fast approaching completion of its 
third year of publication, today 


enjoys the distinction of being the 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATION IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

OF INTEREST TO PEOPLE OF ARMENIAN STOCK, OR TO 

THOSE INTERESTED IN THE CULTURE AND HISTORY OF 
THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. 


You can do no better than to subscribe to The Armenian Review personally, 
or else to write out a subscription to The Armenian Review in the name of a 


friend or relative. 
2 


With the approach of Yuletide, we urge you to keep in mind a subscription 


to The Armenian Review as a gift of distinction and merit. 


Send Checks or Money Orders to: 


THE HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION, INC. 


212 Stuart Street. Boston 16, Mass. 


Rates are moderate: $5.00 per year for people living in the United States; 


36.00 per year, Canada or foreign. 








